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BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the eleventh day of ^anrmr 
fwiirth jetir of the independence of the United acatee of Anicrl 
MosBs HsvBHANCB, of the said lUntrict, hath deposited in this o 
a bonic, the riMf it whci-eof ho cluims as autlior, in the wonls foil 

"Hie Amencan MennaL or New Eo^iah Reader : oonaistinc 
lleoiltnf and 8p«>akinf , butn in pmae ana poetry : selected from t: 
To which are added, a sacdnet History of tm Colonies, from t 
Kurth America tn the cloae of the Was of the Revolution ; the 
Independence, and theConatUution of the United {Mates. Fur the 
By Moms deveranoe." 

In conformity to the actof the eonfress of the United States, en 
for the encotiraxenMnt erf leaminft bf seeuring the copies of ma 
books, to the authcHTS and propri^rs of snch copies, during i\\ 
mentioned ;" And also to the act, entitled, *' An act supplemental 
titled, an act for enconrafement of learning, by secnring the c 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such cop 
times therein mentkiDod* and eztendtaif the benefits th«vof tu 
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PREFACE. 



pErjiAPs no book that has been introduced into the icnoob of thb 
innntry, lias been mora d es e r v edly hdd in high estimation, than the 
Eng^n Rnulcr. It is admitted to unite the moot judiciuas pUn, with 
an excdlent seleetbn of matter; but as it has long been the princhNi 
reading bonk used in our schools, and as an oocasbnal change is be- 
lieved t4^ have an enliTomng and salutary effect upon the mmer, 1 
have ventured to oflfer this compilation to the consideration of those, 
to whose hands the instruction of youth may have been committed. 

Confidence in the favorable reception of this offering arises from the 
drcumstanoe, that it presents a selection of matter, a portion of which 
is from American authors. A just^ pride ^r the literary reputation of 
our own country, denies the neceisity, or even the propriety, of with- 
boUKng (torn our youth, in the books of our j^rimary schools, specimens 
of our own literature — none of which bemg found in the Engliidi 
Reader. 

Of the character of the jMeoes best calculated (or the improvement 
of learners in reading, a diverrity of opinion may be entertained. 
Should a want of adaptation to juvenile taste be urged, I would reply 
only, thai I have derigned il principally for the first class of learners in 
our common schools, whose taste it is noped it may have a tendency to 
mature. In makmg the selections, an avoidance of what is ludicrous, 
and a rejection of what is unchaste, immoral, or offensive to the eye 
or ear of the most refined taste, have been strictly observed. 

With a view of adding essentially to the value of tliis volume, not 
only in the hands of the learner,, but in the hands of thecommumty, I 
have added a concise history of our country at a most interestmg 
|ieriod, — the Declaration of Independence—^ document which is justly 
esteemed our nation's boast, — and the Constitution of the United 
States ; with all which Americans, ndthcr in youth nor mature afe 
can be too familiar. Should the third part of this book, however, m 
which these are embraced, be thought not to afford profitable lessons 
§ut the exercise of youn^ and inexi>ericnced rraders, it may be reserv- - 
S • ed for them, with undiminished value, when in a greater state of ad- 

vancement. 
m^ Several modem writers on the subject of school education, whose 
opinions are entitled to much regard, have expressed their belief that 
y no rules for the management of the voice in roaAng, can be of any 
value. This opinion, so fiff as it relates to the ^owx^^t ^3aaiiR% tiW^rsta- 
^ ers, is undoubtedly correct : bui as tman o^ >^:k» %s«X ^xv^Maa^ ^ 
' e/0L*atuui can be eleariy iUuitrated, ixuV a4^«^\o ^ftuesCv^ ^asfeV^ ' 
mheitorton the put of the iwm iyawnx««A\f«rDR^> '^^"ff^^^SJ 
»tti book9 of thie kind, doslsned foe IbieVieii^^x •^ vxto^x^^ 
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deficient without tbem. ConM every school in the conntry be andcf 
Ihc instruction of a master of Elocution, the necessity wouhl in a 
measure cease to exist. Bui this, anhappily, i» not the case. Many 
of those who enj^age in the instruction of youth, require (heinspKiv 
the in^ruction tlwy are expectctt to give, and haive perhaps nu other 
means of acqutrii^ it, than from Ihase eiemoitery books from wKkIi ir 
would be witDhelcT 

In this stereotype edition, some few altcratioiMi have been made: bur 
the liook contains as much matter as the Iramer ecKtion, and its qs^ 
wilh'it wiU not be found very inoonvenient. It is now ofTcrct} *o tlie 
psl^lic ic A ^'2san«nt shape ; and fnmi the very fitvorablc reception of 
tfie first ifiAtuon, it will, I trusty continue to iweivt a patruno^ coas* 
Menr.i'a.a w'»iix its valu*. 



REMARKS 



UPOX THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 



An abiiitvto read in a correct am! intcresljng manner, Km lieconM 
indiMpeiwalh^ rctiuiaitc fur all who would hold a resiwctable station in 
AX'iety ; ant! not only should its acquisition be condidercd as a pt^te 
nr.coai])lvihinent, but as a tideitt, 8ubser\-ient to the purposes of busi- 
t\ci», and of ratii»na] enjoyment. 

There ore indeed bit frw porwns in this country, who are un- 
able to rea*! with some degree of correctness ; yet th(M« who may be 
r-dicd i^ood ri'iidcrs, are less freqiunitly nu'twith than is generally una- 
triruMl. Prrfrction in the art of rending, requires a natural talent, 
)i4iM*d to the most persevenn^r industry ; and although it is a point to 
which frw if any are ever nine to arrive, yet every approach t« it is of 
roniparativc value, and w\>rth the eflbrt re<^uircd for its attainment. 

Perha|s there cannot be a UK)re unerring standard fixed for read- 

nig, than to ado[tt tlic same easy and natural mode that we woiild in 

•tiunuMi ccmxTrsatton. In the latter oiiro()jcct is to communicate our 

wn thoiisrhls; in the former to communicate the tlioujjhts of others;— - 

nd in Itoth we wi.sh to do it in tlie manner ciilculalcd to make us heA 

:iiden$t<»«Mi. Uy tliis remark we do not <lesign to ivcommeml to those, 

vho have adopted a careless mannei of conx'ersotion, the adoiytion of 

itiiniiar one m reading ; but the same rules which serve to miprov^* 

\r one, mav, by their appricati<w». have the «ame hapj>y etlect upon 

le other, tlut let it tic dif^inotly undcratotnl, that tk) rules can Iw 

iven n>r tb.e mana^rcnient of the voice in n^iding, winch, independent 

t\f'ieltnff, can insure the object dmred. " Emotion," say* a itistiit- 

uisfied writ^, " is the thing. One flush of ]xission on tlie cheek, 

ne lieam of fee&ng from the eve, one thrilling note of sensibility from 

. !ie tongue, have a thousand times more value than any ex^iupUtica* 

tion of mere rules, whiMre feeluisr is aWcitt." 

The olMUTvations whb'h we shall make ufx>n the prindples of n^ad- 
«ig, or inaitn4*r of delivery, will lie tMmi)rised under the ibllowing 
heads: Auticulatk>.v, A(x;e\t, Emphasis, Inflection, Monotone, 
and Modulation, with u few remarks upon the Reading of Veilse, 



1. ArticuUtiwH. 

A G00i> articulation consists in a clear and distinct utterance of the 
/liflercnt sounds of the langunge ; and is one of the most im|KHtant 
•arUcuIars to bo considered. No matter ujxm what subject, or upon 
vhat occ^fdon a man may iea<\ or 8^HsaIk.Vo\\\*^<i?^wi\w5:xs.^\«^wviN.v!^ 
/// lie IhftontHi to for any length ot VlTO^,\x\A<^\v^\«^Kvi9^vM^^\Jft^«^^ 
nJ that without pflbrt on tlw patt of \\\R\\c\vt<«*. ^c»\nA««<6. cil Xfe» 
ahjcx^cui erctuo a rapid and uvlirtincl uttctiscnfift. IMxci xioecfc^ 
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who fidl in this ptrtacular. Some yenona have natnnl imiiedtmenta, 
which render the utterance of certain founds quite difficult ; but an 
indistinct articulation more frequently arises from a want of care to 
avoid it, and fiom a too much indulerd disposition in chiklrpn whra 
learning to read, to hurr^ over their fessons with a rapidity which ren- 
ders them unable to articulate, distinctly, the unaccented syllables. — 
And it may here be observed, that teachers cannot too sedulously 
l^uanl their pupils against this practice — a practice which, if tolerated 
m the ^oung reader, will soon uecimie a confirmed liabit — an uncom* 
promising barrier to a good delivery. 

Those who have been accustomed to converse with persons jiarti&l- 
ly deaf, can weU appreciate the importance of distinct utterance. A 
moderate voice witJi a dear articulation, is much mors readily heai-.l 
by such persons, than an indistinct one however loud ; and it is firom 
the same cause that a man with but a feeble voice, can make himself 
lietter understood by a large assembly, than the possessor of a ]M>wer- 
ful one without an observance of a just articulation. — It was to a de- 
fect in his articulation that Demosthenes attributed the failure which 
attended Ms first efforts in public speaking; and to his success in sur- 
mounting this difficulty, we may attribute his elevation from an miin- 
tercsting speaker, to one of the most renowned orators of any age. 

One of the sources of an indistinct articulation, moy lie traced t* 
an inattention in giving the proper sounds to the unaeccvted tovel 
In many words, by a careless articulation one vowel is sulistitutcd f\* 
another ; thus, — wr educate, we hear ed^e-catej for calculate. cal-At 
late J for populous, pop-e-lons ; &c. In some words the vowel is nea/ 
ly or quite suppressed j as, for the word, prevail, we hear pr-rail ; fi 
j.rcdict, pr-dici ; for propose, pr-po»e; for riro\ide, pr-xide, &c. Th 
acaented vowels, too, in words wliich ore wUowed by the same or »^' 
niilar sounds, are often but indistinctly uttered, as may be seen by th> 
following example : — 

"Tho «ft the ear the open vowels tire." 

But the greatest source of defective articulation, lies in the circum 
stance that it depends mostly U|M)n the consonant sounds^ many <>( 
which require some effort to articulate. The vowel sovnds arc casil 
expresseil ; but many of the consonants, under certain arranj^omcni 
of letters, are hard of utterance, and are often not articulated at ui 
This is particularly the case where the termination of one word i 
syllable, with one or more consonants, is succeeded by a similar r. 
rangement in the syllable or word next following, as was the case wit 
the vowels in the above example. Thus, — in syllables, — attempt, c 
empt ; afHict, af-liet ; ennoble, en-oble ; tyranny, iy-ran-y ; apir 
ap-eal, &c. 

In wjrds,- 

The yonth hatee ^tiiily. 
The youih hate« tuJy. 

The steadfast strtnigcr in ihc foreel* stmytd. 
The steadfa« /ranger in the Toie* frayed. 

Abt on/jr are words often mutilated by a caic\c» atCvt^xW^iv *— ' 
meaning of whole sentencea is often tendetcA oVwcwx^ ot v 
/^r instance, let the /bJlowing sentence be tewV VwSwa^vRc'^'^ 
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leaclicn ought to prove his work *," — and whether to understand that 
** ills teachers ou^ht to prove ;" or. " fan teacher sought to prove f* or, 
** his teachers ought to apyiro\9 ; ndght be a subject of unsatisfied 
anxiety. In the Mowing, the sense is entia*!}* pencrted Ity not utter- 
ing a cousonaut distinctly :-^ 

Tlie horae perfurnis well on neither side. 
The hone perfonus wcU on efUier side. 

Teackeis •cidom pay sufHcicnt attention to this branch of elocution, 
in iu«itruOting their [lupils. It is the basis, upon wliich all the other 
properties of a good delivery rest ; and it will be in vidn to i^css puinls 
fbrwanl, in the hojic of their becominir good n^aders, untd they first 
fiinn a hal»it of distinct utterance. Tno^ who have acquired a haUt 
u( indiiitinct articulation, sliould be made to read slow, and with a re- 
ference solely to this defect ; and this practice should Iw conliuuod, 
until a correct habit be fi>raicd. 

AVhoever will listen to the reading or speaking of otliers, may cL- 
scrve tlua a bad articulation is not unfrequent. Letters, words, and 
Honictiuic.4 [larts of sentences, are often so nearly 8uppresi«ed, or blend- 
I'd tt^cther, as almost to iKi^e all elTort to apprehend the meaning. 
To prevent tliis, requires nothing more than practice upon the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language ; and a daily exercise upon tliem, exclu- 
sivf ly, in reading and conversation, would be attended with the iuoi«t 
iirulitable results to all who are iletective in tliis important uttainiuent. 
riic fuilowing exercises present some of tbe most diHicult sentences to 
articulate : — In reading them, let every word be se^iarutcly and dis- 
tinctlv articulated : — 

• 

Tlic flnfKt ttrefit in Nnples. 
AitiHiii' works aad luitiireV jgifls seduce. 
Diveiv Kirifes cfasetli their ra*;e. 
The battle lusts still. 
Tiie iii«i6 still stiMMl. 

V'P the lush hill lie heaves a hugemund stone. 

Sue autiioritativelv k-d U8, and disinterestedly labored for us; and wcun 
hcsiUitingly adinitteu licr rousunablencss. 

Austin, a modern writer on delivery, says : " In just articulation the 
words artf not to be hurried over, nor precipitated, syllable over sylla- 
ble ; nor, as it were, melted together in a mass of confusion. 1 hey 
should neither l)e abridged, nor prolonged; nor swallowed, nor 
i<)rced ; tlu^ i<hotdd not be trailed, nor drawled, nor let to slip uutcare- 
lesslv, so as to drop uniinislied. They are to be delivered out from 
tlie lii>s as beautiful coins, newly issued from the mint ; deeply and ' 
accurately impressed ; perfectly fnushed ; neatly struck by the proper 
organs ; distinct ; in due succession, and of due weight." 

II. Accent. 

A LTiiOHGH under the bead of articulation we have ur^ed the distinct 
utterance^of all the syllables of a sentence, yet every woitl of more than 
one syllable, requires a greater stress of the voice upon some one of its 
syllables than tipon the rest, which stress is denominated accent. The 
syllable on which the accent is placed, ift Vxi r[iQieX'7icitA& ^tio^S^aficA^Xs^ 
custom, and tlte sense is not dependent \r^ii Vc*. \!MJL\sw«««fc^8s«^«^ 
the meaning is established by the Accent. ^\oatwk^'V»^^ «wfc ^«^ 
#ficrt'<w/isi/lc«amepa^tofw|»wd^, MH^MW^A^"^^ ^*" 
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(merit) — ^to conjure, to coq/tire, &c. The accent also (li8tingui«& 
Between the same word usoj as a noun and an adjective ; a«, minute 
minute ; cofftpoct, **ampact ; and it also dintin^uishefl between thi 
noon and the verb ; as, coiiduct, to conduct ; tTuult, to insultf &l 
Accent is sometimes controlled by emiihasis; and in words which hav< 
a samoncssof form, but are contrasted in sense, it fire^ucntly falls ujmi 
Byllobles, to which, did not the emphasis require it, U would not be 
long; as, He shall incTeaBe^ but I shall cfecrease; there is a diircrenci 
between giving, and /brgiving. Although the meaning of coui])ara 
tively but few words is affect^ by the accent, its proper use tends t< 
promote the harmony of utterance, and should bo governed by tin 
most approved usage and totfte. 

III. Emphasis, 

Emphasis is the forcible, and peculiar utterance of thoM words of ; 
M*ntence, upon which the meaning de|icnd^. On the right u.^ o 
eiDphasifli, rest the whole beauty and intelligence of delivery. Wher 
It M not used at all, discourse liccomcs heavy and insipid ; aiul if it In 
used wrong, it must he at the expense of the meaning of the author 
whose ideas it is the object of reading to attain. 

To give rules by wmch the proi^r use of emphasis may be loarnetl 
Tdthout entering into the meaning and spirit of the com^ioRition, m no 
possible. It is governed by the sentiment, and isin9oj)arably associat«n 
with tiiought and emotion. The right use of cnipha^ii< itidtvd n» 
quires, not only an understandinu^ of the author's meaning, but a cor 
reis^pomWng feeling on the part of the reader: for, although l>y on iin 
derdtanding of ttie mesuiing of a sentence we may l)c able to })oin 
out the emphatic words, yet vnthont entering, to a certain extent, inti 
the same feeling which dictated the sentiment, that peculiar modui.^i 
tion of emphaas which constitutes the Iteauty of dehvery, and vi hid 
alone can express the true meaning, and the whole nieaning of ihi 
author, can not be exercised. 

Strong emphasis is sometimes required upon words in considoratioi 
of their absolute importance ; but its princi^tal use is to enfure'c parti 
cuiar ideas, in contradistinction from others, which arc supiH>Hod U 
have licen hitherto entertained, or which, it is feared, may be at pi©- 
sent received. The learner will observe that in almost every case 
tirht^e a word requires emphasis, there is some other idea suirge^ted u 
op|)osition to that expressed by the word cmphasiztN.1, and from whici; 
the emphasis invites the particular distinctitm. In some senteiictM 
this opposite or antithetic idea is expressed in wonis, but more fre- 
quently it is not. When it is exprcs-vd, the words forming lK)th )>arti 
of the antithesis receive the emphasis, and there can he no dilHculty 
in discovering them, — as in the following couplet from Pope: — 

T'lM hard to soy if groDtcr want of sXill 
Appear in uriting, or \n judging ill 

But when the word or words in opposition arc not expressed, reliaiicf 

jBpiAceti upon the understanding to sujiply them. Brutus, in Shak»< 

peare's JuBua Ccaar^ says to Caasiua, — ^"^ 'You viTvmniwV -^oi^sd^ tjo 

write in such a case." — Here but one part of t\ve ai\\A\AVMSia \s ex^ftiae 

^ -«ik/ the judgmmit of the rcawlcr must Olumoxci V\i* o\\vet Vrj s: 

^nse, or the omphams will not be nghUy x>Ucad. IaV \x«.\Qi^fet 
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Maning. Brutiu, in makinff this afliextion, did il rmdi&t the imprcmon 
Uiit Caniuii thought liinuelf injured by sonie other person, faking 
this, Uien, for the antithetic idea, and tM one wliich Brutus wished tc 
etoitrovert, the emphasis is involuntarily thrown upon yourself ^ aiul 
this makes the sentence express its true meanuig, — tnus : 

Too wronged yourself to write in such a ease. 
The followin;^ short sentence may be the appropriate answer to dther 
of five diAerent questions ; and consequently be made to express so 
many diierent ideas by the emphasis alone : 

Thomas will walk to Geneva to^y. 

If the question bo, who will walk to Geneva to-J^y, it is determined 
ny placing the emphasis in this sentence on Thom^is. If it is douUfuI 
whether any one go, it is decided liy placing the emphasis on vUl. If 
be question be kow will he go, it is answered by placing the emphasis 
on valk; and, in the same manner, it will lie seen that the emphasis, 
]t!aced upon either of the remaining words of the sentence, makes it 
the appropriuti^ answer to the (question touchinrr ]'lace, or time. 

This example will flirthcr illustrate the sui)j«*ct, by so transjiosing 
H as to make it intern^ativc. The character of tlio answer will de- 
|iend wholly Ufion the emphasis. 

if;// Thoinos walk to Geneva to-day 1 

Anstrer—Tio; he will not. 
Will 17iom/lm wnlk to Goneva to-day 7 

An». No; but John will. 
Will TlKNiias walk to Geneva to-day 7 

Ant. No; lie will rtde. 
Will TlinniBS wiilk fo Genera to-day? 

Anit. Nu. He will jeo to Lyons. 
Will Tiniiiias walk to GtMicva to- Jay 7 

Ant. No ; but lie will to-morrotc. 

Although the emphasis more commonly falli< upon the more im|K>r- 
'ant words of a sentence, the following example is one, in which it is 
"etiuired U|)on a succession of small wonls. Buiwanio, in bhaksncarc's 
Merchant of Venice, ha(I received a ring from his wife, which lie HjmI 
jiroiuised never to part with, hut which, forp'tting his proniiKc. he ^a\e 
to an oflicor ns a rewanl for the preser\-ation of his friend*s lili*. i'ho 
rxftni|>le is his nimlogy to his wife j but without the proi)er emphasis it 
^ hanlly intclligibie : — 

"If yon did know to whom I ;!nve tite rin:;, 

If you did know/or whisu I fave tin* riiij^, 

And would cnncrive for irfmt I ipive the ling 

And how untrilUnwIy I left tlie riii^ 

When nouglit w«>iik! be aocoitlttl hulXhtt ring, 

Vou WMUld abate the strengtli uf your di^iplGnsure." 

Thus far our remarks iipim em])hasis have lieen c<mf nrd to wh»i 
mav be cnll<*d siiiirle eni))ha.sis; that is, whrr»* the enifdiasiM is nlMoiutc, 
and arises from llif imjKirtance of the word in itself considend ; or, 
where the two wordj* in unti(heKi.s ore exprciwetl; or, where hut one ib 
•!x;)resseJ a;iJ (he other understiKHi — ^l\\c ^\\oa\ vc^yvvcvxotv ^Mfc. 'Wv\>a. 
arc alao iniftantxv where two omp\va\\c wotAa ;siv o\>\wif«'^.\AV^^^''^^*^=^V 
and aomctimo* where thrre r/ords ftte owwcAVa \\\tev c{«\\va* >s^ ^w* 
Banw gentcnco. Wo will give aii e:iaw\\c o^ vvvc\\ ol v'wi^* ^^^•**' 



M. ** IfXcrt and tfhmi Ml thou, estertAk slwpel" 
**Arm! warrion, arm forflfktP* 
" Wo unto yo«, Phmriatt*!** 
** AngtUtt and uniniateri of grMt, defend ni !** 

(In the ahoTe eiEBinnlet the empbMit i» abaoluic^ tliert belnf iM€nCttlid 
cs|»ressed or neceMarily implied.] 

Id. *'I that denied thee g^ld, will five my heart.** 

rln thlt aeiitence the antitliesla ia ezfireaaed ; and we can liardlj do olh 
wiaetbaa place the enipliaaia upon both g9ld and hturt.] 

3d. **8i«rdae and temperance atrenxthen eren an indifferent ooi^tutioi 

till tTiMi the antitheric idea ia iindentood.:— it ia, tliat not a good conetituti 
mereijf, ia ttmvtheucd hj cxerciae and touiperanoe, but even un ind^ffen 
one.1 

4th. "The ntoaanree of the imafination are not ao ^oaa aa thow of «en 
nor so mjined aa those of the understanding." 

[Here are twa antitheaoa ; greet and r^ned fonniiif one, and MHae and i 
diratanding tiie otlier.J 

otlu ** If hia princlpiea are /a/««, no apolnfy fropi hinutlf can make th 
^'gh: ; 1^ foundM^ in truths n<» coiiaure fruin other* can iiialie Uicin vrong.* 

(Ill thia «»xample, fidee stands oppoaed to trutht kimeelf to otUre, and r/| 
to tt>r9ng.\ 

" In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis," sa 
Murray, " the great rule to lie given ia, that the rcuder study to i 
tnin a jUMt conception of the force and auirit of the sentiments whi 
lie is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with exact ])ropriety, ; 

Siires a constant exerci:ic of good sense and attention. It is one 
le most decisive trials of a true and juKt taste, and uiust arise fn 
frclincr deiicatclv ourselves, and from judging juxnirately of what 
fitt(>st to strike the feelings of others." 

IV. InJUctions. 

IsFf.KCTiovs are bendinifs or slides of the voice from one Ice- 
another. They may be dividtnl into the rising" inflection^ thv fall 
inflections and the circumflex. In the use of the rising inficc* 
we strike the word to which it belongs, upon a nots, on the sea 
musical soundx, a little below the general key upon which w( 
s^ieakiuj;, and terminate upon a note about as nmch hii^her, tu 
the woi^ with our voice in this direction, (/). The fallin<r infl< 
is the reverse of this, (\) striking the word upon a key a litth* ? 
and terminating a little lilelow tlic general speaking key. — By t 
ncral key we mean that sound of the voice which preponderate 
which would be heard at a distance too great to distinsui^h on 
fVom another. — The circun\flex is a bending of the vuice dow 
anil returning with it in a cur>'e, thus, («^) to the same key u 
same word. 

Altliough the inflections are a distinct ])ro|x*rty of rlocuti 
are yet so intimately coimectod with emphasis, that in our rnu 
ehall consider them mostly as but a quality of it. The risii 
tion is indeed often used without any empnasis ; as at the so 
pauae which occurs in com|K)und sentences, to denote the se 
unSniithed; — the ^Jlinir is used at l\ie cV^ae ot aeTv\«>ivw»\— 
the rLiing and falling oflcn occur wUcte vVkcte aVvovAii \^ N 
Ju? emphuBM, and contribute in no sixiaW degree \wX>aft\»c 
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rerj. But we ihsU now eonsider only the more important— the mgni* 
ficant inflections; those upon the correct use of whicn the meaning ant 
force of composition ilepend ; — leaving the learner, anincmnbered bt 
rufes which perplex rather than instruct, to make a practical appliea 
tton of them to the less important parts of composition as his judgnien 
■lay direct. 

Palling InJUetion, 

The Ming inflection is used where the language is bold and ener- 
getic ; where a positive assertion is made ; or where an indirect ques- 
tion is asked. 

EXAMPLEb. 

\V1m> flrst sedftced them to that foul reTolt 1 

The infernal Kirp«nt 

Wliere is bdastiiig then 1 It is excluded. 

IJut Jesus sttid, why tdtnpt je roe, ye Iiypoerites ! 

I insliit upon this point ; I fkrge you to it; pr^ it; require R; nay, dtmind 
it of you. 

Wliat, Tubero, did tTiot naked swdrd of yours mean, at the battle of Pharai- 
lia 1 At wl)i«e breast was it aimed 1 Wliat vras the meaning of your irmsi 
voor spirit, your e/es, your liiods, your ardor of sdul 1 

Ruing InJUetion, 

The rising inflection accompanies the weaker emphaMs, where the 
enunciation of thought is tender, conditional, or incomplete. 

EXAMPLES. 

And he lifted np his eyes and saw his brother B6i^am>n, his mother's stfri 
and said, is tliis your younger brother of wlioni yon 8pakc unto niel 

If some of the b) tnclivs be broken (SfT, and tli6u, being a wild olive tr6' 
wert grafted in among ttiem, and with them partake of tlie rout and ftttness v 
the oli\-e tr€e ; boast uot against tlie branch(.'s. 

Tlie beauty of a plain, tlie greatness of a mountain, thcornamenrs of a build- 
ing, tlic expression of a picture, the composition of a diac^Siirsc, the coiiihict of 
atliird ptgivon, the properties of diflbrent quantities and numbers,— all the g^« 
neriil subjects of science and taste,— are wl^at we and our couipuoions regard, 
as Imring no peculiar relation to citlier of us. 

This inflection is also used with the direct question, or that which 
idmits of yea or no for the answer ; as, — Are you going to Geneva ? 

Do you go to-day 1 —But if the iianie question lie repeated, as if at 
first not heard or understood, it takes in the rejictition tlie more forci- 
ble emphasis of the falling inflection ; as — Are you' ^oing to Geneva ' 
Are you going to Geneva ^— Is tiiis your book % — " Sir 1" — Is this you* 
bdokl 

When the disjunctive or connects words or phrases, it has the risii>i 
inflection before, and the falling after it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Did he act cmirigeously, or cdwardly 1 
I)t) you go to New \'6rk, or to lidsttm ) 
Would you be iisppv, or ilnliappy 1 

Is it lawful oa the siitbbath day to do aOod, or \o i\o ^^WV-Vo i&^^\NXft%« ^ 
dmrHfyitl 

t^ ™£?"^'*??? '''*^ ^^^^^ of his own V»uO»V-« 4a«a\v'6^"««|^ 
VpnUrve, »tid ktcp, «nd guide tliein 1 
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But when tr it uaed eonjundivelyy it has the same infloction after 

t» before it ; as, 

Would a belief «r dMiK reretation contribttte to make mien Um t]rrannle«\ 
•r BubjectB lest i;<»veriiable 1— Ue to a amn of wliUom ; or, at JeuC, of fren 
ieiriiing. 

When aflirmation and neff&tion are opposed to each other, thit 
which affimis has generally um iailing, and that which denies the li 
sing inflection. 

EXAMPLKfl. 

I spoke of his Intt^grity, not of tits tSlent 

1 nin |[oiiig to Kdclie«ter, not to liulfUIo. 

He \vn» nut estuenietl for his w€alih, but for his wlsJom. 

1 have not been rt^udinf Milton, bat Ildiner. 

.Thitik not that tuo influence o( devotion is confined to the retireinmt of tUs 
eliSnct, and the a5i»einbly of the eilnL« : Imagine not, tltal, uuconnectid with tlie 
diitii^s of iifp, it is suited only to those enrupturtHl smils, wiiose fei*Iings per* 
Jwtps YOU dfritie as ronianttc and vinlnnary : — It is tlw C'lardian of \iHiocenee— 
it is the iiteiinisneut of virtue— it is a uieau by wliich every good afl'ocliun uaty 
be foniicd and iiu|»rovcd. 

ITie Cireutnjlcx. 

The circumflex is n8<*d to express ideas ironically, liypothetioally, or 
comparatively *, or when something is rather insinuated tiian strongly 
expressed. 

BKAMPLKS. 

They ti-Il ifc* to be modci-nte; but they, tliey are to revfil In pr^fuKion. 
K uieu 800 our faults tlicy will talk aojong tlieu:selvea, thuuieh wc refuse 10 
let theui talk to us. 
ife tiufi more irt than scTeacc. 

\'oi\ were paid to flj^ht Lf^ahiHt Alexander, not to rSil at him. 
It uiay i*uxcli us pdidencc^ if wc derive frotn it uo dther benefit. 

Wore we to ask a physician conccmiiig a sick person, and rocciTe 
in n;ply — " He is better" — wc mi^ht sup|X}se him to be yet danger- 
ously sick, — the circuuifiex giving us an itk*a only of a slighi, or com- 
))aralive amenditient, — Imt were he to say — He is better — our anxiety 
tlir hi?» ssift^y would l)c at once removed. 

The tbilowing example will more clearly show the controlling in^ 
eiice which the inflection has u|)on the sc^nse, without changing ths 
seat of the emphasis : — 

In church I am unable to suppi'ess evil thoughts. 

The idea, which thifl sentence is intendctl to convey, is, that the per- 
s<m making the assertion is subject to evil thoughts, whu;h, not cnily 
mo.<!t (daces of resort but even tlie sacretlness of a church does not 
enable him (o suppress. Hence it should be read with the strong em- 
phasis and the falling inflection uj)on church ; thus — " In church I ani 
iitiabk; to tsuppress e\il thoughts." — But if the circumflex bo used vnth 
tlie emphasis, a different idea will be conveyetl, — it will be, that the 
)K*rson, although in most places not subject to evil thoughts, is in 
church })rculiarly aflhcted by, and tmable to suppress them; thus— 
/n chtirch I am unable to suppress evil thoueUt*. — V7c will take an- 
oi/wr example. Horatio in the Fair PcmUA\\ «a>'**. 

M^ r^ "'^'' "^* <""» a*ide from my loose pleasure, U\o\xfi\\ ^XWXx'^ ^vjt^fcXw. w 
•o bar tuy \vuy.»> 
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w eirciimflex upon ihy implies that Horatio lookctl upon the oi)- 
tg force with contc*mpt ; and is equivalent to saying, " I niiglit 
aside for a respcctabte opposition, but <Ay force is not worth re- 
jig." But place the falunfl inflection upon thy, and it makes it a 
;r of greater moment .'—while it compliments. the qtposiiig force, 
:lare8 a determination to resist it, ereat as it is. 
examining the principles of \'ocaI inflection, the ingenious scho- 
'ill lind both amusement and instruction. Without iicing under- 
!, they are practised by all, intuitively, when the stronger emo- 
are excited ; and if fiersons could strictly pursue the dictates of 
re in these respects, thev would never err.* But the force of ha- 
almof>t irresistible ; and when this is formed on the aide of error 
ing but tlic strongly excited eniotiont} can disengage its lH)nds. It 
tie in vain, therefore, to depend upon the dictation of thcbe cmi>- 
; for they will be found unerring only in the expressions of ori- 
thought, — and then only under circumstances as above descrilietl. 
romes necessary, then, that the doctrine of inflections lie Ktndied, 
they may be applied in unimpassioned discourse, and to the e4>iii- 
ion of others — studied, not under the impression that the princi- 
}f nature are to be subverted, but discovered, and strictly folio we<). 
irter, in speaking of the importance of a knowled^ of the prin« 
i of inflection, says : "Analysis of vocal inflections lirars th*^ 
relation to oratory, that tho tuning of an instrument does t^^ 
c. The rudest performer in this latter art knows, that )iis fir* * 
less is to regulate the instrument he uses, when it is so dcran^ei^ 
pnxlucc no perfect notes, or to produce others than those which 
tends. The voice is the speaker's instrument, which, by ne^Iir. 
isnianagcment^ often so out of tune as not to obt'y the will of 
Bvho uses it. To cure bad habits ia the first and hardest task in 
tion. Among instructors of children, scarcely one in fiOv thinks 
rrying Itis precepts beyond correctness in utterin? words, and a 
aiiical attention to pauses; so that the child who 6i)eaks the 
■ of a sentence distinctly and fluently, and " minds the stop," as 
allied, is without scruple pronounced a good reader. Hence, 
ig the multitude who consider themselves good readers, there are 
nr that give bj their voice that just expression of sentiment, which 
Hates the spirit and irU of delivery/' 

V. Monotone. 

ONOTOKB is a sameness of sound upon a succession of syllables, 
he repeated strokes upon a liell. It has the peculiar property of 
nring composition cither sublime or ridiculous, according as it may 
diaously or injudiciously used. Nothing is more <li8gU8ting than 
I repetition of sounds upon the same pitch of the voice, rcndting 
a dullness in the reader or speaker, and applied in common dis- 
». It is notwithstanding used with the most ha)ipv eflTeet, in 
; delivery, in the expression of sublime and reverential emotions, 
n elevatea descri])tion.- The following examptea will Ulai^xaJtA \t 
«] with propriety : 

*iSSF/!!2HH <"*«>»'<^r hfs own house on fire, Y« w«^UTi^^\'«ii,*^ 
fdMnteraned oba^TYtr, m, fire! flr€! Ite€\-^^^V yi» ^iwoSA^t^**^^ 
9remnre exclarnution oTJh't ! ffr% f Jkr% • 
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"Shall an Inferior magMrata^ a gov ernor , who KoMb hit whoia p«««i af dia 
Aonian people, In a Raman provtnoe, wkhm sight of kaly, bind aeiarf% li^ 
•ore wkn red n5t pliten of iron, and at laai put to the infamooa death of the 
MNMBi a Roman dtoen T' 

**High on a throne of royal state, whleh (kr 
Oolahone the wealth of Ormtis and of Inde ; 
Or wliiredie gftrgaoas Bist, wlUi richeat liinO, 
Bhowers on her kings barbaric peari and goH 
Satan exaMed sat" 

In the foroffoini^, thit mouoUme adds much to tho dignHjt of tba 
lomposition.—?rhe examples which Mow present a striking oon- 
xait : — to read them with the monotone would makr 'Ajeu^ uMyKx uixi 
sting: — 

" What the weak head with strongest bias mm. 
Is pride, the never Iklling Yloe of fools." 

** With passions vnmlBed, nntainted bjr prfcfc* 

Rjr reason, my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply suppllail 

And the rest are but folly and care.** 

Vl. AMulation, 
By Modulation ia understood that pkasing varictv hi lt» manage- 
ment of the voice, which conatitutes a graceful delivery. It w one ot 
he moA important aoquisitiona of a good speaker, and at the same 
imcthe moA difficult to define. — In anextenucd sense, it may be o»* 
lcr«tood as including ever}' modification of which the voice is cafialite. 
It is easier to point oat the defects in modulation, than to define the 
*onstituents of its exeellenoe : — Of thoee we shall notice a few. BiA 
.n order to be ftilly understood, wc will caution the learner against 
t)nft>unding high with lottd^ and low with sqft sounds. A person 
I nay pronounce awofd in a voice hardly audible, and again very IoimI, 
ipon the same key, or equally low. ae may do the same uixm a kef 
xiually high. Tnis dbtuiction hetween pitch and volume of ioun«l, 
^uttst be ctearly understood. Let the following line, 
** Shall Rome be taken while I am Consul 7" 
lie read on a low key note, and with a small voice. Let it be repeats 
tHpveral times in succession, a little buder each time, without vaiyinr 
ihenitch or ke3r note, and tiie difference will be very apparent 

This distinction being understood, the first promiiient defect f 
modulation that we shall notice, consists in inflating tlie luncs at tl 
lM*<Epining of each sentence, and pouring out a volume of sour 
which in every atage of progression is graduated by the stock 
breath on handl The first part of the sentence, thercfine, is utte: 
with a loud voice, and generally upon a high key ; but terminates 
a low and feeble cloee. This manner of reading^, which in comn? 
Is illustrated by the IbUowlns example. — The capital letters reprei 
the greatest strength of souira, which gradually ndls away to the 
lie: — 

" GENTLENESS IS tbe GRSAT AVBNUK to motval en/eyt 
AMIDST THE STRIFE OP INTERFERING INTEREJ 
rr TEMPERS THE TIOMmCB OT OOKTVKTIOK, aim aawa air 
^^«i^ ^ Aarmany, IT SOFTETia Ktro\0^\TW&, ^^ 
^f^fOEAKMENTB^ AND wtumnm vn owma wmca ^ luca a nl* 
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Anolhrr great deiivt in modulatloB arises from an umkillfiil effort 
-/» aYoid the monotone, ft oonnitf in a periodical elevation of the 
.'oics, both in pitch and volume, on one or more wonln in every aen- 
snce; white it gently undulates upon the rent, varying but little (torn 
he mondooe. Let the words in small capitals in the following ex- 
ample, be pivmounccd with a fUlIer voice, and on a higher key than 
he rest, and this manner of reading will be exhiliited. 

- Oar si^t in tlie most perf<>»«*. and most dieNshtfttl of sir mir seiMes. It fills 
ne mind with the largfvt VAaivnr of ideas^ convene* willi its otitiecto al 
asATSsT difUoee, and contlnnes the kMigm in aetioa witheot being tuud> or 
Vitiated with its proper eajoyinents " 

There is- one other manner of reading deserving of notice. It 

4 somctimrs adopted in the pulpit, from Uie mistaken notion that it 

•dds solemnity to the subject matter. It consists in adopting two 

ones of vtncey ^nrrally two or four note» distant from each other, and 

'vonouncing every word upon these notcs^ changing aftemately from 

i>ne to the other. The ^flercnce between this manner, and that ex- 

hibitetl in the last example, is, that in tliis, several words are often somid- 

ed upon tlis h^her note in succession, and on the remaining words 

there is no variation from the monotone. This manner may lie e:i- 

hibited by reading the words in Roman letters^ in the example tbllow- 

Ing, in a strictly monotonous manner, and the words in Italic a minor 

third, or tone and semitone above them : — 

**! feU you thoagh fou, thoiuh all the world, thnuch an ang^from Iieavtn, 
iboald decUtf the truth of it, iwould not believe li" 

7*hc learner will find much benefit in practicing upon examplealike 
he foregoing : by doins it undcrstandingly, he will he led to the di»* 
oveiy of his own pcctmarity of manner, if he have any, and be able 
'i ai^y the corrective. 

VII. The reading qf VtTH. 

The same rules may in general be observed in the reading of erse. 
hat apply to prose. There is, however, a peculiar charm m poetf>, 
rhich entitles it to a few additional remaiks. 

First — Although the beauty of poetry consists in the smoothness 
nd harmony of its numbers, the poetic measure should not be permit- 
ed to deKtroy the sense by usurping tlie proper emuhasis or accent. 
Ye sometimes hear sentences Hke iSe following, read thus :— 

'* Flilse elo-gwenee, like the prismatic flats, 
tts gaodj colors spreads on every place." 

*'-And felt, from lov'd ones far awaj, 
An exile irom Aroeri^cn." 

In some cases, when the metrical and the customary accent do not 
mtc upon one syllable, they can both be indulged, as in the foUow- 

*'Our tU'prenw foe in time may much relent** 
t is a general rule, however, that neither the rights of the customary 
ecent, nor the emphiusis, should be infrinsed. 
There ete two kinds of pauses wl^li uc\oii& Vo YOftl'rj *. ^ioft ^w»»!' 
wIpMfue, which Alls about the midlUe oi OieW, aJtA^Cfefc Y?»»* ^ 
J^»Mfofk. In pociry in ^hxAkXYi^f^mxnX^^oattyx^a^^^ 
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" Warms in tlie sun, I refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, I and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives tiuroiwli all life, I extcnUs through ail extent, 
Hpreads undivided, I upcrattis unspent.*' 

But when the cciHiral pause requires a place which the senin de* 

men to it, a diiEculty occurs. The only alternative in such cases is to 

rejU^rd the nense, and kl the poet lie answerahle for the consequence. 

The following presents a case of tliis kind : — 

" I sit, with sad civility I read." 

Here the sense requires the (muse after sil, and it would do it violence 

not to observe it, although thr melody would require it after soef, 

whore the sense denies the least suHi>enKion of the voice. 

In rcutling blank verse, the sense odcn requires no pause at the eml 

of the line ; but the l)cst writers on this subject agree, that howevet 

intimately cx>nnccte<] one line may be with the next following, in sense, 

there should be a suHicient suspension of the voice at the end, toen- 

liUii a hearer to distinguish one line fVom another. The following will 

illustrate it: — 

" O ! hirst of Heaven, whom not the lanpiid songs •• 

Of hixurv, the syren ! not the bribes •• 

or sonliJ wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils •• 

Of pageant honor, can s^ucc to leave •• 

'iMiose ever blooming sweets, which, from the store •• 

Of Nature, fair Imagination culls, 

To charm the enlivened soul." 

WAi.KKn, in speaking of this pause, says, — " The affectation which 
inttet writers of blank verse have of extending the sense beyond the 
line, is followed by a similar affectation in the printer, who will 
(>Ox>n omit a pause at the end of a line in verse, when he would have 
iiiKf^rted one ni prose; and this affectation is carried still farther by 
t he reader, who will run the sense oi one line into another where 
tlicre Is the least opportunity for doing it, in order to show that he is 
too sagacious to suppose that there is any conclusion in the sense, be- 
cause the line concludes." 

When the vowels e and o in poetry are apostrophized, their sound 
should not be entirely omitted ; but snould be spoken in a manner so 
li<:ht, as easily to *inite with the following syllable. The following is 
an example : — 



" But of the two loss dang'nms is tb' oflbos^ 
Who durst defy th' omnipotent to ams.^ 
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SffiJEXrr SENTENCES. 
KfiCTION I. 

The great business of man, is, to improve his mind and 

rern his manners. 

The whole universe is his library; conversation livinfr 

dies ; and remarks upon them are his best tutors. 

Ujaniiiig is the temperance of youth, the comfort of old 

^ and tlie only sure guide to honor and preferment.* 

iristotle'* says, that to become an able man in any profes- 

n whatever,* three things are necessary, — which are, na- 

•e, study, and practice. 

To endure present evils with patience, and wait for ex- 

•led ^ood w>ih long suffering, is equally the part of the 

ristiaii and the hero. 

Idvcrsity* overcome, is the highest glory; and willingly 

derffone, the greatest virtue : s^erings are but the trials 

gallant spirits. 

!t is a bpanish maxim** — ^he who loses wealth, loseth 

ich ; he who loseth a friend, loseth more; but he who lo- 

b his spirits, loseth all. 

rhere is no man so contemptible, but who, in distress, re* 

;re8 ^ity. It is inhuman to be altogether insensible* to 

ithers misery. 

3nvy^ is fixed only on merit ; and, like a sore-eye, is of* 

ded with every thinff that is bright. 

(fever employ yourself to discern the faults of others ; but 

careful to amend and prevent yo\ix qntiu 

^Mbrioent, Acf vsincement to offloi. d Max'Am, vxi cfSaMAKA^ xffcD^c^ 

t-rtn^-l-ir, MIottan, calfeiiilQr. /TBn '-n, VilnwudMH^tRf «rt*«^ 

peitty* 

% 
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There is an odioiu^ spint in many persons, who aav b 
pleased to detect a &ult, than commend a virtue. 

The worthiest people are most injured by slanderen 
we usually find tlud to be the best ihuti whicn the birds ] 
b^n picking at 

If some are refined, like gold, in the Aurnace of afllic 
there are many more, who, like chafi^ are consumed t 
Sorrow, when it is excessive,^ takes away fervor from p^ 
vigor from action, health from the body, light from reK^ 
and repose from the conscience. ^^ 

The expectation of ftiture happiness, is the best rdi^ 
anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure of melancholy,^ ^ 
guide of life, and the comfort of death. 

Fear unruly passions more than the arrows of an enemy ; 
and the slavery of them more than the fetters of a conoueror. 

It is more prudent to pass by trivial* offenses, tnan to 
quarrel for them : by the last you are even with your adver- 
sary, but by the first above him. 

Restrain yourself from being too fiery and fiaming in mat- 
ters of argument. Truth often suffers more from the heat 
of its defenders, than from the argument of its opposers. 
Nothing does reason more right, than the coolness of those 
who offer it. 

When 3 man loses his integrity, he loses the foundation ol 
•his virtue. 

A contented mind is a continual feast ; and the pleasure 
of the banquet is greatly augmented, by knowing that eacli 
man may become his own entertainer. 

Seneca** says, there is no difference between possessing i 
thing, and not desiring it. 

Be very cautious of speaking or believing any ill of youi 
neighbors ; but be much more cauuous of making hast} 
reports of them to their disadvantage. 

Upon whatsoever foundauon happiness is built, when tha^ 
foundation fails, happmess must be destroyed; for whid 
reason, it is wisdom to choose such a foundation for it, as k 
not liable* to destructive accidents. 

We must never undervalue any person. The workmai 
loves not that his work should be despised in his presence 
God is present every where, and every person is his work. 

What good is it to the blind, that his parents could see' 
What benefit is it to the dumb, that his grandfather was elo 
quent V Even so, what is it to the mean, that their predeces 
jftmiwereDoble? 
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lUn \b born hr todeiy; without which, Tiitne would 
lAvenofoUowen: the iphMrkL would be without aUuremenli, 
•nd life without pieasurae. 

. It is natural wit tu to oontract the xMLisionBas well as the 
habits of those with whom we are famiUar ; to follow their 
▼iees as w^ as to imitate their virtues. 

Be sinoere in all your wiiirds, prudent in all your i^ctions, 
end obliging in aU your manners. 

He who begins an affiiir without Judgment, ought not to 
be surprised if it end without success. 

If justice direct you in the pursuit of gain, tranquillity 
will attend 3rou in the enjo^ent of it 

He who looks upon the misfortunes of others with indiffe- 
rence, ought not to be surprised if they behold his own wiUi- 
out compassion. 

Seriousness lA the greatest wisdom, temperance the best 
medicine, and a good conscience the best estate. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which exhibit her in 
ftdrest colors, are cheerfulness and good nature. 

He ts truly wise, who can patiently endure evil, and ra- 
tionally enjoy good. 

We are more indebted to our parents than to all the world 
besides. To other persons we may owe much, but to them 
we owe ourselves. If Ingratitude* to others, therefor^ be hate- 
f^il, that which is shown to parents is most horrid and de- 
lestaMe. 

The human soul is too noble in itself to be confined to the 
oontemplation of earth, or the enjoyment of vanity. 

Make a proper use of your time; and remember that 
when it is once gone it can never be recalled. 

Attend diligently to thy business ; it will keep thee from 
wickedness, from poverty, and from shame. 

He wbo harbors malice in his heiut, will find to his sor- 
row, that a viper has been nourished in his bosom. 

Men midce themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, ashy the affectation** ofthose they have not. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic of a 
great mind. - 

No preacher w so successful as time. It ^ives a turn ts 
thought to the aged, which it was impossible to inspire 
while th^ were young. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are seldom weigh 
cd in the same balance. 

Men generally put a giealei v%\m^ xx^xl ^^ lw^»» '^ms\ 
hettow, thnn upon those they Tecevt^. 



Ha who 18 puffed up witk Hie fimt gale of prosperityy vill 
bend bene^ih the -first blast of adversity. 

Indulge not desire, at the expense of the slightest article 
of virtue ; pass once its limits, aiid youihll headlong into irice. 

SECTION. II. 

To be angry, ij^to punish myself for the fault of another. 

The most profitable revenge, the- most rational, and the 
'most pleasant, is, to make it the interest of the injured per- 
son not to hurt you a second time. 

Preripitation* ruins the best contrived plan ; patience ri- 
pens the most difficult. 

The pensionary De Witt being asked how he could tran- 
sact such a variety of business without confusion, answer- 
ed, that he never did but one thing at a time. 

When you descant** on the faults of others, consider 
wliether you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowledge 
of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imperfection^ of 
others, into a mirror" for discovering our own. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never to do but 
what we are willing all the world should know. 

No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at a 
time : no man so wise but he may err, if he take no counsel 
but his own. 

lie whose niling passion is love of praise, is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction.*^ 

Vile and obscene* expressions are the sure marks of an 
abject and grovelling mind, and the corrupt overflowings o; 
a vicious heart. 

Modesty in your discourse will give a luster to truth, and 
an excuse to your errors. 

Speak always according to your conscience ; but let it be 
done in terms' of good nature, civility, and good manners. 

Common swearing argues in a man a perpetual distrust c ' 
his own reputation, and is an acknowledgment that lu 
thinks tliat his bare word is unworthy of credit. 

From ill air we take disease ; from ill company, vices an( 
imperfections. 

Sincerity of heart and integrity of life, are the great anc* 
indispensable''* ornaments of human nature. 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies except the ig 
rant. It cherishes youth, delights the aged, is an omam< 
ij7 prosperity, and yields comfort in adversity. 

^ Pre-cJp-i-ui 'lion, rpfh hastr. e Ob-eccne , cCutv^vt \o Oc«9\\ 

^ /*ptH'nnt', ili:-c<mr»:s. canuucnL l\c«cy. ^, ^.-.v^-, 
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Socrates was- esteemed the wisest m<m of his time, be^ 
cause he turned his acquired knowledge hito morality, and 
aimed at goodkiess more than greattiesd. 

Proud men never have friends ; neither in prosperity be- 
cause they know "no body; ixor in adversity, because then 
nobody knows them. ' * 

A good conscience is to the soul, what health is to the bo- 
£y ; it preserves a cbnstHUt eane and serenity" within us, and 
more than compensates for all the Calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befall us. 

Knowledge, Jike patrimonial'' pbssessions, cannot be trans- 
mitted to successors, it is the purchase of application. ' 

True politeness is modest, unassuming, and generous. It 
appears as litlle as possible; and when it does a polite act, 
would wilhngly conceal it. 

Let us survey the natural equality on which providence 
has placed mail with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If tlie reflection on natural equality and mutu- 
al ofTonses be iusuflicient to prompt humanity, let us at least 
riuneiiiber what we are in tnc sight of our Creator. Have 
v*-e UDue of that forbearance to give one another, whicli we 
all so earnestly entreat from heaven? Can we look for ch^ 
iiiency<= or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so back- 
ward to show it to our brethren. 

Modesty' alwa^'s sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a 
multituile of faults, and doubles the luster of every virtue 
which it seems to hide: the perfections of men being like 
tliosc flowers which appear more beautiful, when their 
l'*4ives arc a little contracted and folded up, than when they 
are full blown, and display themselves without any reserve 
U) the view. 

He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows cmt that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide lum through the* hibyrinth* of the most busy life. 
The orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, 
fvliich darts itself through all his affairs. Hut, where no 

f>lan is laifl, where the disposal of time is surrendered niere- 
y to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled together 
in one chaos,f which admits neither of distribution nor re- 
view. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessan''* requisite, in order to their shi- 
ning with proper luster. Feeble ace V\vfe ^VVt^^aSlvswa ^^ >^^ 

j^^f-i/-ino'-M/-.iJdorlve.lhyiuheriUince, per. , .>x«.>«Vv»»a 
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ftdrest Ibnu, if it be suspected thai nothing witliin cone 
ponds to tlie pleiuiing appearaivte without. Short are tl 
triumphs of wit, When it is supposed to be the velucle < 
malice. 

As in the succe^n of the seasoltiB, each, by the inrarii 
ble laws of nature, ejects the productions of what is next J 
course ; so, in humahlife, every periOid of our age, accon 
ing as it is well or ill 4pent, influences tile happiness of tb 
wmch is to follow. V^uous youth giidumly brines io 
ward accomplished and iburishing manhobd ; and such mai 
hood passes off itself wiUiout uneasiness, into respectajb 
and tranquil old age. 



mtl^ 



CHAPTER II. 

NAX&ATIVE nECBS. 
SECTION 1. 

Cathanna, Empress of Russia, 

1. Catharina Alexowna, bom near Derpat, a Httlc city i 
Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance* than the virtue 
and fru^itv of her parents. Her lather being dead, lA 
lived with her aged mother, in her cottage covered wit 
straw, and both, though very poor, were very contentcd.- 
Here, retired from the gaze of the world, by the labor 
her hands she supported her parent, who was now incap 
ble of supportnig herself. 

2. Though Catharina's face and person were models^ < 
perfection, yet her whole attention seemed bestowed upc 
her mind. Her mother taught her to read, and an o!d L 
theran muiister instructed her in the maxims and duties 
religion. Nature had furnished her, not only with a read; 
but a solid turn of thought ; not only with a strong, but 
right understanding. 

3. Catharina was fifteen years old when her mother die 
She then left her cottage, and went to live with the Luthe 
an minister, by whom she had been instructed from hi 
^ildhood. In his house she resided in Quality of govemei 
to his children ; at once reconciling^ in her character, une 
ring prudence wil^ surprising vivacity.* The old man, wl 

regarded her as one of his own chWdten, Y«A Yict "vmXtw 

fl?JiT'^:lf-»nc6, m A«mUfaiy eiCaie. c Rec'-on^-Uns, Y»rtn^sui ^g ^jsw 
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\m the elei^aint parts of female education, by the masters who 
attended Uie rest of his fiunily. 

4. Thus she continued to impro\'e until he died; by which 
accident she was reduced to her former poverty. The coun- 
try of Livonia was at that time wasted oy war, and lay in a 
miserable state of desolation. Those ^amities are ever 
most heavy upon the poor ; wherefore, Catharina, though 
possessed of so many accomplishments, experienced all tne 
miseries of hopeless mdigcnce.* Provisions becoming every 
day more scarce, and her private stociL being entirely exhaust- 
ed, she resolved at last to travel to Marienburgh, & city of 
greater plenty. 

5. With the eflfects of her scanty wardrobe packed up in 
ja wallet, she set out on her journey on foot She was to 
walk through a region, miserable by nature, but rendered 
still more hideous^ by the Swedes and Russians, who, as each 
happened to become masters, plundered it at discretion : but 
himger had taught her to despise the danger and fatigues of 
the way. One evening upon her journey, as she had enter- 
ed a cottage by the way-side, to take up her lodging for the 
night, she was insulted by two Swedish soldiers. 

6. They might, probably, have carried their insults into 
violence, had not a subaltern*^ officer, accidentally passing 
by, come to her assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldiers 
immediately desisted;^ but ner thankfulness was hardly 
greater than her surprise, when she instantly recollected in 
her deliverer, the son of the Lutheran minister, her former 
instructor, benefactor, and friend. 

7. This was a happy interview for Catharina. Tlie little 
stock of money she had brought from home was by this time 
quite exhausted ; her clothes were gone, piece by piece, in 
order to satisfy those who had entertained her m their 
houses : her generous countryman, therefore, parted with what 
he could spare to buy her clothes ; furnished her with a 
horse; and gave her letters of recommendation to a faithful 
Yiend of his father, the superintendent* of Marienburgh. 

8. The beautiful stranger was well received at Marienburgh. 
She was immediately admitted into the superintendent's fii- 
mily, as governess to his two daughters ; and though but 
seventeen, showed herself capable of instructing her sex, not 
only in virtue, but in politeness. Such were her good sense 
and beauty, that her master himself in a short time offered 
her hkB hand, which to his great surprise she thought x)ro« 
per to refuse. Actuated by a pT\tvc\^\fc ol \g»5C\^\Afc^^^'«^ 

^ Hld'-^tg, Aifhtnil, horrtblft e aa(^TA»AwA*-«iV«»>'*^^*"'*" 

*^ 't>ni, lolbitor, Mbordlntis. 
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solved to marry her deliverer only, though lie 1 
arm, and was otnerwise disfigured by wounds rece 
service. 

9. In order, therefore, to prevent further solicits 
others, as soon as the officer came to town upon 
offered him her hand which he accepted with joy 
nuptials* were accordingly solemnized, liut all t 
her fortune were to be striking. The very daj 
they were married, the Russians laid siege*' to Mai 
and the unhappy soldier was immediately ordere 
tack from which he never returned. 

10. In the mean time the siefje went on with fi 
vated on one side by obstinacy, on the other by 
The war between the two north ern powers at tha 
tnily barbarous: the innocent pe;isimt,'= and the 
Tirgin, often shared the fate of the soldier in arr 
cnburgh was taken by assault ; and such was the 1 
assailants, that not only the garrison,'^ but almost 
habitants, men, women, and children, were put to 
At length, when the caniage* was pretty well ove; 
na was found hid in an oven. 

11. She had hitherto been poor, but free ; she ^^ 
conform to her hard fate, and learn what it was to 
In this situation, however, she behaved witli piel 
mility ; and though misfortunes had abated her vi 
she was cheerful. The fame of her merit and rf 
reached even prince jMenzikofT, the Russian get 
desired to see her ; was pleased with her appsaranc 
her from the soldier, her master; and plac(jd her 
direction of his own sister. Here she was treatc 
the respect which her merit deserved ) while lier h(n 
day improved with her good fortune. 

12. She had not been long in this situation, w 
the Great paying the prince a visit, Cathnrina ha 
come in with some dried fruits, which she served r 
j>eculiar modesty. The mighty monnroh saw liei 
stnick with lier beauty. He returned the next (h 
for the beautiful slave ; asked her several quest] 
found the charms of her mind superior even to thi 
person. 

13. He had been forced, when youn^, to marrj' 
lives of interest : he was now resolved to marry 
to his own inclinations. He immediately inquire 

o'JV/rp -tfah, mnrriuse. d OnT'-T\-?ow, ;v ^>^y^^' o^ \f 

-^•'55''^g»; the beeettuig of a place wUli t f';»V-\\02p. ?\;\\K;'\\\^t. 

f/*imf -«at o*u> vbc iiMen bv rural 'alyir. 
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history of the fair LiTonian, who was not yet eighteen. lie 
traced her through the vaJe of obscurity ; through the vi- 
ciasitudeB' of her fortune ; and found her truly great in them 
all. The meanness of her birth was no obstruction to his 
clesign. l^lienuptials weresolemnized in private ; the prinoe 
declaring to his courticre,^ that virtue was the surest ladder 
to a throne. 

14. We now see Catharina, raised from the low, mud-wall 
cd cottage, to be Empress of the greatest kingdom upon 
rarth. The poor, solitary wanderer, is now surrounded by 
thousautls who find happiness in her smile. She. who for- 
merly wanted a meal, is now capable of diflfiising plenty 
upon whole nations. To her good fortune she owed a puit 
(»f this pre-eminence, but toher viiiuesmoi'e. She ever nller 
retuined those great qualities which first placed hfr on u 
throne; and, while the extraordinary prince, hei Imsband, 
labored for the reformation of his male siilyects, slie niiidi- 
c^, in luT turn, tlie improvement of her own sex. She al- 
tered their dresses; introduced mixed assemblies; inMiiiUcd 
an order of female kniglitliood; promoted piety and virtue; 
and, at length, wlien she had greatly filled all tlie stations or 
empress, friend, wife, and mother, bravely died without re- 
gret, — rcgi'ettcd by ail. Golds mitlu 



PECnON II. 

ExeculUmofCranmer^ ArclibUthop' of Caoiteihiiry, 

1. Queen Mart detennincd to bring Cranmor, wliorn she 
had lont; detained in prison, to praiishnifnt; and in order 
more fully to ssitiate'' her vengeani^e, she resolved to puni.^h 
him for heresy,* rather than for treason, lie was citwl by 
the Pope to stand his trinl at Kome; and tliousrh he waj« 
known to be kept m close custody at Oxfonl, he wa> upon 
his not appearing, condemned as contumacious. ^ lionn^^r, 
bishop of Loiiduh, and 'i'hirleby, bisiiop cjf Kly, were srni 
to degrade him; and the former exwuted the meiancholy 
ceremony, with ail the joy and exultation which suiu-d his 
savage nature. 

it. 'J'lie implacable' spirit of the Queen, not satisfied with 
the future misery of Cranmer, which slie believed ijievit.ibl*, 
and with the execution of tl;at dreadful sentience to which 
he was condemned, prompted her also to %iw.'kv\v^ vmnwv^^. 



^ Vlrli'ftftmtnff, rpfnl.irrhan^w. 
i'roiirf ters utfawLints oa voncxs. 
cArrh htsh Oft. II chUffhMiOu, 
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his honor, and the iniamy of his name. Penoiii wen on* 
plowed to attack him, not in the way of disputation, agaiiMl 
which he was sufficiently armed; but hy flattery. insinuatioiW 
and address; by representing the diffnitiea to wnich his cha' 
racter still entitled him, if he would merit them by a lecui- 
tation; by giving him hopes of long enjoying thoee powoi* 
ful friendii, whom his beneficent disposition had attmed to 
him during the course of his prosperity. 

3. Overcome by the fond loveof life; terrified bythepo^ 
pect of those tortures which awaited him; he allowed, m IB 
unguarded hour, the sentiment of nature to prevail over hit 
rcMlution, and agreed to subscribe to the doctrines of tbt 
papal* supremacy, and of the real presence. The court, 
equally perfidious and cruel, was determined that this recan- 
tation should avail him nothing; and sent orders that he 
should be reauired to acknowledge his errors in church, be* 
fore the whole people; and that he should thence be inmie- 
diatelv carried to execution. 

4. Cranmer, whether he had received a secret intimation 
of their design, or had repented of his weakness, surprised ' 
the audience by a contrary declaration. He said that he was 
well apprised^ of the obedience which he owed to his sove- 
reign and the laws; but that his duty extended no farther 
tlien to submit patiently to their commands, and to bear, with- 
out resistance, whatever hardships they should impose upon 
him ; that a superior duty, the duty which he owed to his 
r<!aker, obliged him to speek truth on all occasions, and not 
to relinquish, by a base deniid, the holy doctrine which the 
Supreme Being had revealed to mankind ; that there was one 
miscarriage in his life, of which above all others he severely 
repented, the insincere declaration of faith to which he had 
the weakness to consent, and which the fear of death alone 
had extorted* from him; that he took this opportunity of 
atoning for his error by a sincere and open recantation,^ and 
was willing to seal with his blood that doctrine, which he 
firmly believed to be'communicated from heaven; and that 
as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it should first 
be punished by a severe and just doom, and should first pay 
the forfeit of its offenses. 

5. He was then led to the stake, amidst the insults of his 
enemies, and having now summoned up all the force of his 
mind, he bore tlieir scorn, as well as the torture of his pun^^- 
ishment. with singular fortitude. He stretched out his hand, 

^nd, without betraying, either by Yusco\xTv\ie,ti»xv^ ^x \(v^>:vsg^ 

fP^'-fml, b&hmalne to rhe Pope. t lB^-^on'-«A.«.»c»«5^^ts«pt^^ 
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the letit uf^n or weaknest, or even of feelinff, he held h in 
Iheflunei till it wasentirelv oonramed. His tnoughtsaeemeil 
wholly occupied with reflections on his former faults; uad 
ae called aloud several times, ''this hand has offended." 

6. fiati«fied with that atonement, he then discovered a se*> 
renity in his countenance; and when the fire attacked his 
body, he seemed to be quite insensible of his outward suffer^ 
ings, and b^ the force of hope and resolution, to have col- 
le^ed his mind altogether within itself^ and to repel the fury 
of the flames. — He was undoubtedly a man of merit, pos^ 
■cased of learning and capacity, and adorned with candor^ 
sincerity, and beneficence,* and all those virtues which wen 
fitted to render him useful and amiable in society.— -Akcma. 

SECTION ni. 

The Voyage qfLffe~^an ABegfrry,^ 

1. ** Life," says Senec;.; " is a voyage, in the prosress of 
which we are perpetually changing our scenes. We first 
leave childhooa behind us, then youth, then the years of ri- 
pened manhood, then the better, or more pleasing part of old 
age." The perusal of this passage having excited in me a 
train of reflections on the state of man, — the incessant fluc- 
tuation ' of his wishes, the gradual change of his disposition 
to all external objects, and the thoughtlessness with which 
lie floats along the stream of time, — I snnk into a slumber 
amidst my meditations, and, on a sudden, found my ears filled 
with the tumult of labor, the shouts of alacrity, ^ the shrieks' 
of ^arm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

2. My astonishment for a time suppressed my curiosity ; 
but soon recovering myself so far as to inquire whither we 
were going, and what was the cause of such clamor and con- 
fusion, I was told that we were launching out into the (>cc8n 
of life ; that we had already passed the straits of infancy, in 
which multitudes had perished,— some by the weakness and 
fragility of their vessels, and more by the folly, perverseness. 
or negligence of those who undertook to steer them, — and 
that we were now on the main sea, abandoned to the winds 
and billows, without any other means of security than the 
care of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to choose, 
among great numbers that offered their direction and assist- 
ance. 

3. I then looked around with axado\\« e»L\^erM»a% vxA^Vvi^ 
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ttirhing my eyes behind me, saw a stream flowing through 
ilowery islands, which every one that sailed along seemed 
to behold with pleasure; but no sooner touched ihem, than 
the current, which though not noisy nor turbulent was yet 
irresistible, ■ bore him away. Beyond these islands aU was 
darkness ; nor could any of the passengers describe the shore 
at which he first embarked. 

4. Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of waten 
violently agitated, and covered with so thick a mist, that the 
most perspicacious *» eye could see but little way. It appeared 
to be full of rocks and whirlpools ; for many sunk unexplect- 
wily while they were courting the gnie with full sails, and 
insulting those whom they hhJ led behind. So mimoroup 
indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the darkness, that iv 
caution could confer security. Yet there were many, who b; 
false intelligence betrayed their followers into whirlpools, o 
by violence pushed those whom they found in their wa; 
against the rocks. 

5. The current was invariable and insurmountable: bii 
though it was impossible to sail against it, or to return to th 
j)lace that was once passed, j'et it was not so violent as t 
jiiiow no opportunities for dexterity or courage ; since, thoug 
none could retreat back from danger, yet they miglit ofte 
avoid it by ol)lique * direction. 

6. It was, Jiowever, not very common to steer with muc 
care or pnidence ; for. by wme universal infatuation, «> ever; 
man appeared to thinfc himself safe, though he saw his cor 
sgrts evf*ry moment sinking around him ; and no sccner ha 
the wav(^ closed over tham, than their fate and their miscoi 
duel ^yere forgotten ; the voyage was pursued ^\^th the sam 
jocimd • confidence; every man conj^tulated himself upo 
the soundm^s of his vessel, and believed himself able to ster 
the whirlpool in which his friend was swallowed, or glid 
over tlie rocks on which he was dashed ; nor was it often ol 
served that the sight of a Avreck made any man change hi 
ox)ur8e. If he turned aside for a moment, he soon for(,'ot th 
nidd<T. f and left himself again to tlie disposal of chance. 

7. This negligence did not proceed from indilTerence, o 
f»v>ni wenrin(»ss of their present condition ; for not one 
thosf? who thus nished upon destruction, failed, when he ' 
Finking, to cull loudly upon his associates for that help w 
could not now be given him ; and many spent tlieir last 
*nents in cautioning others against the folly, by whicU 

/fr-rr-sift' INe not to l)e rR.<iste<L e3oc'\\TiiV,TOfttTy,c%.y. 

rorapi-ca'-rimis, quick sluhtert. / IX ttA'H\«sc , \iwi VwKrjcnjfcxsx \ 

e Oh-ltqtxo; (\evintSns fnmi a rteht line. 8h\\i \d stecxo^u 
u In-fat tt u'tion, d.-.prlvotioii of reaaou. 
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were intercepted * in the midst of their oounse. Their beop 
volence was sometimes praised, but their admonitiomi ^ w 
uiregarded. 

8. The vessels in which we were embarked, bcinff confess- 
edly unequal to the turbulence of Uie stream of life, were 
visiUy impaired in the course of the voyage ; so that every 
passenger was certain, that how lon^ soever he might, by 
(a^'orable accidents, or by incessant vigilance, be preserved, 
he must sink at last. 

0. This necessity of perishing might have been expected 
lo sadden the gay, and to intimidate <" the daring ; at least to 
keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual torment, and 
hinder them from any enjc^yment of the varieties and grati- 
fications which nature olfered them as the solace of their 
labors ; yet, in e/iect, none seemed less to expect destruction 
than those to whom it was most dreadful : they all had tlia 
art of concealing their danger from tliemselves ; and tliosa 
who knew their inability to bear the sight of terrors that em- 
barrassed their way, took care never to look forward ; but 
found some amusement of the present moment, and general- 
ly entertain^ themselves by playing with Hope, who was 
the constant associate of the Voyage of Life. 

10. Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to thosf 
whom she favored most, was, not that they sliould escape 
but that they shoidd sink last ; and with tins proimse every 
one was sutisfied, though he laughed at tiie rest for seeming 
to believe it. Hope, indeed, apparently mocktxi the credu- 
lity •* of her companions; for, in proportion jis their vrsscls 
grew leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safety; and 
none were more busy in making provisions for a long voy- 
age, than they whom all but themselves saw likely to perisli 
soon by irreparable dcicay. 

11. in the midst of the current of Life, was the gulf of 
Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed * with rocks. 
of which the pointed crags were concealed under water, and 
the tops covered with herbage, on which Kaso .spreiid couches 
of repose, and with sliadcs, where Pleasure warblod the song 
of invitJUion. Witliin sight of these rocks, all who sailed on 
Ute ocetm of Life must necessarily ptiss. 

12. Reason, indeed, was always at hand, to steer the pas- 
sengers through a narrow outlet, by which they might escape ; 
but very few could, by her entreaties or remonstrances, [ be 
induced to put the rudder into her hand, without stipulating 
that she should approach so near X\ve lotVft olYX^aawx^^^fi**^ 

a Inrtsr-ccn't&i, stofit In Its passace e Iu-\ct-s\>?tc-cv\. «RaS\K«A.«scvWN^^^ 
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<hey might sdace * themselTes with a short enjoyment of 
<hat delicious region: after which the^ always determined 
to pursue their course without any deviation. 

IS. Reason was too often prevailed upon so €ir by thes9 
promises, as to venture her charge within the eddy of the 
4ulf of Intemperance, where indeed the circumvolution ^ 
was weak, but yet interrupted the course of the vessel, and 
lirew it by insensible rotations toward the center. She then 
repented her temerity, * and with all her force endeavorei 
to retreat ; but the draught of the gulf was generally too 
strong to be overcome ; and the passenger, having danood ir. 
tdrcles with a pleasing and giddy velocity, was at last over 
whelmed and lost 

14. Those few whom Reason was able to extricate^ * gem 
rally suffered so many shocks upon the points which sh( 
fKii from the rocks of Pleasure, that they were unable to coi 
tinue their course with the same strength and facility as b( 
fore, but floated idong, timorously and feebly, endangered b 
every breeze, and shattered by every ruffle of the water, ti 
they sunk, by slow decrees, after long struggles and inni 
merable expedients, * slways repining at their own folly, ai 
warning others against the first approach toward the gulf • 
Intemperance. 

15. There were artists who professed to repair the breachc 
and stop the leaks, of the vessels which had been shatter 
on the rocks of Pleasure. Many appeared to have great skiJ 
and some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, wl 
had received only a single blow ; but I remarked that fe 
vessels lasted long which had been much repaired ; nor w 
it found that the artists themselves continued afloat, long 
than those who had least of their assistance. 

16. The only advantage which, in the voyage of Life, t 
OButious had above the negligent, was, that they sunk lati 
and more suddenly ; for they passed forward till they h 
sometimes seen all those in whose company they had issu 
from the straits of Infancy, prrish in the way *, and at If 
were overset by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistanc 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had often fall 
against the rocks of Pleasure, commonly subsided by sens' 
degrees ; contended long with the encroaching waters ; 
liarrassed themselves by labors that scarcely Hope t 
oould flatter with success, 

17. As I was looking upon the various fates of the ; 
iitde about me, I was suddeiilY aVaxin»^mv\vvci^ — 
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ftom iome unknown power: *'Gaze not idl}r upon other% 
when thou thyself art sinkinff. Whence i» this thoughtleMi 
truiquillity, when thou and ttiey are equally endangered V 
i looked, and seeing the gulf of Intemperance before me^ 
started and awaked. Dr, Mmmm. 

SECTION IT. 

DecUh of SberateM. 

L Socrates, the fiimous Greek philaM)pher, * was borh aC 
Athens, about 451 years before Christ. He gave early proo£^ 
t)f his vador in the service of his country, but chiefly applied 
himself to tlie study of philosophy ; and was a person of 
irresistible eloquence, and accomplished virtue. His distin- 
guishing characteristic was a perfect tranquillity of mind, 
which enabled him to suppon, with patience, the most 
>oublesome accidents of life. 

2. He used to bcs of those with whom he usually conver- 
aed, to put him on his guard, the moment thev perceived in 
him the first emotions of anger ; and when they did so, he 
instantly resumed perfect composure and complacency.^ 
His wife, Xantippe, a woman of the most whimsical and 
provoking temper, afforded him sufficient opportunity of ex- 
erdsing his patienee, by the revilings and abuse with which 
she was constantly loading him. 

3. Socrates possessed, in a superior degree, the talent of 
reasoning. His 'principal employment was the instruclion 
of youth — an object to which he directed all his care and 
attention. He kept, however, no fixed public school, biit 
took every opportunity, without regarding tim^s or places, 
of conveying to them his precepts, and that in the most en- 
ticing and agreeable manner. His lessons were so u^ive^ 
•ally relished, that the moment he appeared, whether in i\to 
public assemblies, walks, or feasts, he was surrounded with 
a throng of the most illustrious « scholars and hearers. The 
young Athenians quitted even their pleasures, to listen to the 
discourse of Socrates. 

4. He greatly exerted himself against the power of the 
thirty tyrants, and in the behalf of Theram^nes, ** whom 
they had condemned to death ; insomuch, that they became 
so much alarmed at his behavior, that they forbade him to 
^struct the Athenian youth. Soon after, an accusation was 
formally exhibited against him by ^%\\VviV wstw\acieKsfii!|,\sv 

tnee <if nature. a TH6.tuik*-«>TMk «» NOoiwaa^V*""*' 
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mibstnnco^ ^^ That he did not acknowledge the ^ods of the 
republic, but introduced new deities in their room ;" and fur- 
ther, " that he corrupted the youth." He urged, in his de- 
fense, that he had assisted, as others had, at the saeri/icef 
and solemn fiestivals.* 

5. He denied his endeavoring to establish any new wor 
ship. He owned, indeed, that he had received frequent ad- 
monitions from a divine voice, which he called his genius, 
that constantly attended him, and discovered to liim future 
events,— that he had often made use of this divine assistance 
for the sf5r\'ice of himself and his friends, — but, that if h( 
liad been thus particularly favored by Heaven, it was owini 
chiefly to the regularity of his life and conduct ; and that th( 
approbation of the Supreme Being, which was given him ai 
a reward for his virtue, ought not to be objected to him ai 
Ills crime. 

6. Then, as to the other article, wherein he was accusec 
of corrui3ting the youth, and teaching them to despise th( 
settled liiws and order of the commonwealth, he said he hac 
no other view in his conversation with them than to reg» 
late their morals, — that as he could not do this with an} 
public authority, he was therefore forced to insinuate ^ him 
self into their company, and to use, in a manner, the sam( 
methods to reclaim, which others djid to corrupt them. 

7. How far the whole charge affected him, it is not easy t 
determine. It is certain, that amidst so much zeal and supei 
stilion as then reigned in Athens, he never dare openly op 
pose the received religion, and was therefore obliged to prf 
<psve an outward show of it. But it is very probable, froxi 
the discourages he frequently held with his friends, that, ii 
his heart, he despised and laughed at their monstrous opi 
nions and ridiculous mysteries, as having no other founds 
tion than the fables ^ of the poets ; and that he had attaine 
to a notion of the one only t^'ue God, insomuch, that up^^ 
the account of his belief of the Deity, and his exemplary** ' 
some have thought fit to rank him with Christian phi" 
phers. 

8. And indeed his behavior upon his trial was more 
that of a Christian martyr' than an impious pagan, *■ — w 
he appeared with such a composed confidence, as natu: 
results from innocence ; and rather, as Cicero « observe 
if he were to determine upon his iudges, than to suppl 
them as a criminal. — But how slight soever the proofs ^ 

a Pes'-tt-vuls, tbastn. eMai*-tyT,onft-'irttf>>axioX.N»^ 
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against him, the faction ^ was powerful enough to find him 
guilty. 

9. It was a privilege, however, granted him, to demand a 
nitigation ^ of punishment, — to change the condemnation of 
leath into banishment, <" imprisonment, or a fine. But he 
eplied, generously, that he would choose neither of those 
suDishments, because that would be to acknowledge himself 
i^uilty. This answer so incensed his judges, that they de- 
ermmed he shoula arink the hemlock,*^ a punishment at th&t 
ime much in use among them. 

10. Thirty days were allowed him to prepare to die ; du- 
"ing which time he conversed with his friends with the same 
evenness and serenity of mind he had ever done before. And 
:hough they had bribed the jailer for his escape, he refused 
t, as an ungenerous violation of the laws. He was about 
seventy years old when he suffered; which made him say, 
16 thought himself happy to quit life, at a time when it loe- 
jan to be troublesome ; and that his death was rather a de- 
Sverance than a punishment. 

11. Cicero has described, with great elegance, the lofty 
Bcnliments and magnanimous « behavior of Socrates. — While 
he held the fatal cup in his hand, he declared that he consi- 
dered deatli, not as a punishment infiicted on him, but as a 
help fiirnished him, of arriving so much sooner at heaven. 

12. His children being brought before him, he spoke to 
them a little, and then desired them to be taken away. The 
hour appointed for drinking the hemlock being come, they 
brought him the cup, which he received without any emo- 
tion, and then addressed a prayer to heaven. It is highly 
reasonable, said he, to offer my prayers to the Supreme Being 
on this occasion, and to beseech him to render my departure 
from earth, and my last journey, happy. Then he drank off 
the poison with amazing tranquillity. 

13. Observing his friends in this fatal moment weepmg 
and dissolved in tears, he reproved them with great mildness, 
asking them whether their virtue had deserted them ; " for," 
add^ he, " I have always heard that it is our duty calmly to 
resign our breath, giving thanks to God." After walking 
about a little while, perceiving the poison beginning to work, 
he lay down on his couch, and, in a few moments after, 
breathed his last. Cicero declares, that he could never read 
the account of the death of Socrates without shedding tears. 

14. Soon after his death, the Athenians were convinced of 
his innocence, and considered all the mvftfoTVxflveft^V\^^S«i- 
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ward befellthe republic, as a punishment for the injustiei 
his senlciiee. When the academy, and ihb other plaea 
the city where lie taught, presented themselves to the i\ 
of his countrymen, they could not refrain from reflecting 
the reward bestowed by them, on one who had done tl 
such important services. They canceled • the decree wb 
had condemned him, — put Melitus to death, — ^banished 
other accusers, —and erected to his memory a statue 
brass, which was executed by the famous Lysippus. 

SECTION V. 

intej^esting account (f William Penn's treaty vnlli the Indk 
ptTmous to his setUnig in Pennsylvania, 

1. The country assigned to him by the royal charter, * i 
yet full of its original inhabitants ; and the principles of \ 
liam Penn did not allow him to look upon that gill, as a v 
rant to dispossess the first proprietors of the land. He 
accordingly appointed his commissioners, the preceding y 
to treat with them for the fair purchase of a part of t] 
lands, and for their joint possession of the remainder; 
tlie terms of the settlement being now nearly agreed up 
he proceeded, very soon after his arrival, to conclude the 
tlement, and solemnly to pledge his faith, and to ratify 
confirm the treaty, in sight boui of the Indians and plant 

2. For this purpose, a grand convocation ^ of the tribes 
been appointed, near the spot where Philadelphia now stai: 
and it was agreed, that he and the presiding oachems * she 
meet and exchange faith, under the spreading brancheij 
prodigious elm-tree that ^rew on the bank of the river. ' 
the day appointed, accordingly, ^ innumerable multitud 
the Indians assembled in that neighborhood, and were S( 
with their dark visages ^ and brandished « arms, moving 
vast swarms, in the depth of the woods which tnen overi 
ded the whole of that now cultivated region. 

3. On the other hand, William Penn, with a moderr 
tendance of friends, advanced to meet them. He c 
course unarmed, — in his usual plain dress, — without b 
or mace, or guard, or carriages ; and only distinguisli< 
his companions by wearing a blue sash of silk ne 
(/A'hich it seems is still preserved by Mr. Kett, of Se 
/ral^ ^.sar Norwich,) and by having in his hand a 
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rchment, • on which was engrowed ^ the conlSnnation of 
I treaty of purchase and amity.* 

L As soon as he drew near the spot where the Sachems 
re assembled, the whole multitude of Indians threw down 
iir weapons, and seated themselves on the p[round in 
mps, each under his own chieftain ; and the presiding chief 
imated to William Penn, that the nations were ready to 
or him. Having been thus called upon, he began : '^ The 
Bal Spirit,*^ he said, " who made him &nd them, who ruled 
\ heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost 
lughts of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty 
ire to live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve 
m to the utmost of their power. 

». '' It was not their custom to use hostile weapons against 
ir fellow creatures: for which reason they had come un- 
aed. Their object was not to do injury, and thus provoke 
Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met on 
broad pathway of good faith and good will ; so that no' 
vantage was to be taken on either side, but all was to be 
nness, brotherhood, and love. 

L After these and other words, he unrolled the parchment, 
I, by means of the same interpreter, ^ conveyed to themj 
cle by article, the conditions of the purchase, and the 
rds of the compact then made for their eternal union, 
long other things, they were not to be molested in their 
■ftil pursuits, even in the territory they had alienated ;• 
it was to be common to them and the English. 
. They were to have the same liberty to do all things 
reiin, relating to the improvement of their grounds, and 
providing of sustenance for tjieir families, which the Eng- 
had. If any disputes should arise between the two, they 
uld,be settled by twelve persons, half of whom should be 
{lish, and half Indians. He then paid them for the land, 
maoethem many presents besides, from the merchandise 
t had been spread before tiiem. Having done this, he laid 
roP of parchment on the ground, observing again, that 
'^found should be common to both people. 
. He then added, he would not do as the Marylanders did, 
, is, call them Children or Brothers only ; for often pa- 
ts were apt to whip their children too severely, and bro- 
w sometimes would differ ; neither would he compare the 
idship between him and them to a chain, for the rain 
ht sometimes rust it, or a tree might. MV «xA \!»t«»iiw>X\ 
he sbculd consider them as the same fte^ ^Tv.^\Jtf«A^>!^ 
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the Chiistians, and the same as if one man's body were fi 
divided into tM'o parts. He then took up the parchment, ; 

E resent^ it to the Sachem who wore the horn in the eh 
5t, • and desired him and tlie other Bachems to presern 
carefully for three generations, that their children mi 
know what had passed betwjeen them, just as if he him 
had remained with them to repeat it. 

9. The Indians, in return, made long and stately 
rangues r"*— of which, however, no more seems to have b 
remembered but that '• ihey pledged themselves to live in 1 
with William Penn and his children, as long as the srm 
moon should endure." And thus ended this famous treat} 
of which Voltaire has remarked, with so much truth and 
verity, "that it was the only one ever concluded between 
vages and Christians that was not ratified * by an oath, — 
the only one that never was broken !" 

10. Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiati 
was entered into, and the corresponding settlement cond 
ed, that, for the space of more than seventy years, an< 
long indeed as the Quakers retailed the chief power in 
government, the peace and amity which had been thus 
lemnly promised and concluded, never was violated ; aj 
great and most striking, though solitary example affor 
of the facility with which they who are really sincere 
friendly in their own views, may live in harmony, even ^ 
thoee who are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and faitli] 

JEdinbvrgh Reviei 

SECTION VI. 

Religion ami SuperstUion contrasted,^ 

1. I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which mad 
strong an impression upon me, that I remember every v 
of it ; and if you are not better employed, you may reac 
relation of it as follows ;--I thought I was in the midst 
very entertaining set of company, and extremely delig 
in attending to a lively conversation, when, on a sudd< 
perceived one of the most shocking figures that imagina 
can frame, advancing toward me. 

2. She was dress^ in black, her skin was contracted 
a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her hea 
her complexion pale and livid^ as the countenance of < 
Her looks were filled with terror and unrelenting? sg\ 
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^tid her hands anned with whips and scorpions.* As soon 
^« she came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that chill- 
^ my very blood, she bade me follow her. I obeyed ; and 

she led me through rugged paths, beset with briers and thorns, 

into a deep, solitary valley. 

3. AVherever she passed, the fading verdure withered be- 
neath her steps ; her pestilential*^ breath infected the air with 
malignant vapora — obscured the lustre of the sun, and in- 
volvai the fair face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismal 
howlings resounded through the forest : from every baleful 
tree the night-raven uttercS his dreadful note ; and the protj- 
pect was filled with desolation and horror. In the midst of 
this tremendous scene, my execrable guide' addressed me in 
the following manner : 

4. " Retire with me, O rash, unthinking mortal ! from the 
vain allurements of a deceitful world ; and learn that plea- 
sure was not designed as the portion of human life. Man 
was born to mourn and lo be wretched. This is the condi- 
tion of all below the stars ; and whoever cndeavoi*s to oppose 
it, acts in contradiction to the will of heaven. Fly, then, 
from the enchantments of youth and social delight, and here 
consecrate thy solitary hours to lamentation and wo. Mise- 
ry is the duty of all sublunary** beings ; and every enjoyment 
is an offense to the Deity, who is to be worshiped only by 
the mortificalioi; of every sense of pleasure, and the ever- 
lasting exercise of sighs and tears." 

5. This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my spirits. 
and seemed lo annihilate* every principle of joy within me, 
1 threw myself beneath a blasted yew, where the winds blew 
cold and dismal around my head, «nd dreadful apprehensions 
chilled my heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of 
death, which I impatiently invok;*d,f should put an end to 
the miseries of a life so deplorably wretched. In this sjid 
situation, I espied on one hand of me a deep nmddy river, 
whose heavy waves rolled on, in slow, sullen murmurs. 

6. Here I determined to plunge; and was just upon the 
brink, when I found myself suddenly drawn back. I turned 
about^ and vva<» sifrprised by the sight of the loveliest object 
I had ever beheld. The most engaging charms of youth 
and beauty, appeared m all her form ; effilgent glories spar- 
kled in her eyes, and their awful splendors were softened, 
by the gentlest looks of compassion and peace. 

7. At her approach, the frightful spwVct^* vi\vQ\s»^\3fcVs^^ 
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Unrmented me, vanished away, and with her all the hoi 
she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened into cl 
ful sunshine^ the ffroves recovered their verdure, anc 
whole region looked gay and blooming as the garden of E 
I was quite transported at tills unexpected change, and i 
ving pleasure began to gladden my thoughts, when, wj 
look of inexpressible sweetness, my beauteous deliverer 
uttered her divine instructions : 

8. " My name is Religion. I am the offspring of T 
and Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope, and Jo 
That monster, from whose power I have freed you, is a 
Superstition ; she is the child of Discontent, and her fol 
ers are Fear and Sorrow. ITius, different as we are, she 
often the insolence to assume my name and character ; 
seduces unhappy mortals to thmk.us the same, till s\ 
length drives them to the borders of Despair — that dren 
abyss^ into which you were just going to sink. 

9. "Look around and survey the various beauties of 
globe, which heaven has destined for the seat of the hu 
race, and consider whether a world thus exquisitely^ fi 
edy could be intended for the abode of misery and pain, 
what end has the lavish hand of Pi'ovidence diffused ii 
mcrable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in 
privilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to tin 
neficent Author of it. 

10. " Thus to enjoy the blessings he \i\s sent, is vii-tuc 
obedience; and to reject them merely as means of pleas 
is pitial>le ignorance, or absurd perverseness.* liitinite g 
ness is the source of created existence. The proper ten< 
cy of every rational being, from the highest order of rapti 
seraphs** to the meanest rank of men, is, to rise inctfssa 
from lower degrees of happiness to higher. They hav( 
culties assigned them for various orders of delights." 

11. "What!" cried I, "is this the language of Keligi 
Does she lead her votaries* through flowery jyiths, and 
them pass an unlaborious life? Where are the painful i 
of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, and the self d< 
ing exercises of saints and heroes ?" 

12. "The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," ansi 
ed she, mildly, " do not consist in unbounded indulgence 
luxurious' ease, — in the tumult of passions, the langnc 
indulgence, or the flutter of light amusements. Yieldin 
immoral pleasures corrupts the mind; living to animal 
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trifling ones debases it: both, in their degree, disqualify il 
for its genuine good, and consign it over to wretchednettk 
Whoever would be really happy, must make the diligent and 
egular exercise of his superior powers his chief attention, — 
adorinff the perfections of his Maker, expressing good will 
U) his ^low-creatures, and cultivating inward rectitude.* 

13. ^ To his corpor«il^ faculties he must allow such grati- 
fications, as will, by refreshing, invigorate him for noblar 
pursuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, \m* 
mingled felicity forever blooms ; joy flows there witli a per- 
petual and abundant stream, nor needs any mound to check 
its course. Beings, conscious of a frame of mind originally 
diseased, as all the human race have cause to be, must twe 
the regimen' of a stricter self-government. 

14. "Whoever has been guilty of voluntary excesses, must 
patiently submit, both to the painful workings of nature, and 
needful severities of medicine, in order to his cure. Still ho 
i« entitled to a moderate share, of whatever alleviating'* ac- 
commodations this fair mansion of his merciful Parent affords, 
consistent with his recover}^ And, in proportion as this re- 
covery advances, the liveliest joy will spring from his secret 
9onse of an amended and improved heart. — So far from the 
horrors of despair is the condition, even of the guiltv- — 
Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of the gulf into which 
.liou wsist just now going to plunge. 

15. " While the most fiiulty have every encouragement to 
amend, the more innocent soul will be supported with still 
sweeter consolations under all its experience of human infir- ^ 
mities — supported by the gladdening assurances, that ever\' 
sincere endeavor to outgrow them, shall be assisted, acceptei!, 
and rewarded. To such a one, the lowest self-abasement is 
but a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated hopes ; since 
they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what they are, 
sliall be enabled, under my conduct, to become what they de- 
sire. 

16. "The Christian and the hero are inseparable ; and to 
tlic aspirings of unassuming trust and filial* confidence, are 
set no bounds. To him who is animated with a view of ob- 
taining approbation from the Sovereign of the universe, no 
difficulty IS insunnountable. Secure, in tins pursuit, of eve- 
ry needful aid, his conflict with the severest pains and trials, 
is little more than the vigorous exercises of a mind in health. 

17. " His patient dependence on that providence "wKviK 

. . through all eternity,— his allcivl ic»\^\\ew>\c>T^--^NA^v»^ 
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aocommodation of his thoughts and behavior to its i 
ble ways, — ^are at once the most excellent sort of sel 
and a source of the most exalted transports. Socie 
true sphere" of human virtue. In social, active life, 
ties will perpetually be met with ; restraints of man 
will be necessary ; and studying to behave right in n 
these, is a discipline of the human heart, useful to otl 
improving to itself. 

18. " Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary 
guilt, or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, but i 
strengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or les 
generous activity of virtue. The happiness allottee 
m his preseht state, is indeed faint and low, compa 
his immortal prospects, and noble capacities : but yc 
ever portion of it the distributing hand of heaven 
each mdividual, is a needful support and refreshmer 

E resent moment, so far as it may not hinder the atu 
is final destination. 

19. " Return, then, with me, from continued miser 
derate enjoyment and grateful alacrity :*' — return, f 
contracted views of solitude, to the proper duties of -c 
and dependent being. Religion is not confined to < 
closets, nor restrained to sullen retirement. These 
gloomy doctrines of Superstition, by which she end< 
break those chains of benevolence and social affect 
link the welfare of eveiy particular with that of th 
Remember that the greatest honor you can pay the A 
your being, is a behavior so cheerful, as discovers a r 
isfied with his dispensations." 

20. Here my preceptress paused ; and I was goii 
press my acknowledgments for her discourse, when 8 
of bells' from the neighboring village, and the new ris 
darting his Iteams through my endows, awoke me. 

Mrs, C 



CHAPTER in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 



On the pleasure of acquiring' knowledge, 

1. Iff every period of \Vfe,t\ie «tc^\sv\:\w\olY\ 
one of the most pleasing empVoynieivXa ol >^^\l\ 

<r Bpbert, « globe, orb, elicuk. b XAac'-A-vy , t*v«Att»!ctt 
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But in youth, there are circumstances which make it produc- 
tive of higher enjoyment. It is then that every thing has the 
charm of novelty ;* that curiosity and fancy are awake ; and 
that the heart swells with the anticipations'* of future emi* 
neiice and utility. Even in those lower branches of instruo* 
lion which we call mere accomplishments, there is something 
always pleasing to the young in their acquisition. 

2. They seem to become every well educated person ; they 
adorn, if they do not dignify humanity ; and what is far more, 
while they give an elegant employment to hourly of leisure 
and relaxation, they afford a means of contributing to the 
purity and innocence of domestic life. But in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of the higher kind, — in the hours when 
the young gradually begin the study of the laws of natura, 
and of the faculties of the human mind, or of the magnificent 
revelations of the Gospel, — there is a pleasure of a sublimer 
nature. 

3. The cloud, which in their infant years seemed to cover 
nature from their view, begins gradually to resolve.* The 
world in whicli they ar« placed, opens with all its wonders 
upon their eye; their powers of attention and observation 
«"'x;m to expand with the scene before them ; and while they 
r ^e, for the first time, the immensity of the universe of Goa, 

d mark the majestic simplicity of those laws by which its 
erations are conducted, they feel as if they were awakened 

to a higher species of being, and admitted into nearer inter- 

eourse with the Author of Nature. 

4. It is this period, accordingly, more tlum all otliers, that 
determines our hopes or fears of the future fate of the young. 
To feel no joy in such pursuits, — to listen carelessly to the 
voice which brings such magnificent instruction, — to see the 
veil raised which conceals the counsels of the Deity, and lo 
show no emotion at the discovery, — are symptoms of a weak 
and torpid-* spirit — of a mind unworthy of the advantagci* 
It possesses, and fitted only for the humility of sensual and 
;^ioble pleasure. 

5. Of those, on the contrary, who distinguish themselves 
by the love of knowledge, — who follow with ardor the career 
Uiat is open to them, — we are apt to form the most honoiable 
profULges.*" It is the character which is natural to youth, and 
which, therefore, promises well of their maturity. We fore- 
see for them, at least a life of pure and virtuous enjoyment ; 
and we are willing to anticipate no common share ot CuUiie 
dsefulaess and splendor. 

fJLB-tMfWL'jtimm, foretastes. c 1?t«' .»-»;"»» %\ec* \»««fc\«w<vwj»«^ 

tReaolv&, diMolv«,dcajrmlne In roliid. 
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6. In the second place, the pursuits of knowledge lead not 
only to happiness, bnt to honor. '' Length of days is in her 
right hand, and m her left are riches and honor." It is hon^- 
orable to excel, even in the most trifling species of knowl- 
edge — in those which can amuse o«ly the passing hour. I 
is more honorable to exc^ in those different branches of sci- 
ence, which are connected with the liberal professions of life 
and which tend so much to the dignity and well-being of hu- 
manity. 

7. ll is the means of raising the most obscure to esteem 
and attention ; it opens to the just ambition of youth some ol 
the most distinguished and respected situations in society 
and it places them there, with the consoling reflection, that it 
is to their own industry and labor, in the providence of God, 
that they are alone indebted for them. But, to excel in the 
higher attainments of knowledge, — to be distinguished in 
those greater pursuits which have commanded the attention, 
and exhausted the abilities of the wise in every former age, — 
is, perhaps, of all the distinctions of human understanding, 

lie most honorable and grateful. 

8. When we look back upon the groat men wlio have gone 
beforf us in every path of glory, we feel our eye turned from 
the career* of war and of ambition, and involuntarily rest 
upon those who have displayed the great truths of religion,— 
who have investigated the laws of social welfare, or extend- 
ed the sphere of human knowledge. These are honors, wc 
feel, which have been gained without a crime, and which can b€ 
enjoyed without remorse. They are honors also which can 
never die, — which can shed lustre even upon the humblest 
head, — and to which the young of every succeeding age will 
look up, as their brightest incentive^ to the pursuit of virtu* 
ous fame. Aliaoiu 

SECTION 11. 

On tlie uses of knowledge, ^^ ^^ ' ^ 

1. The first end to which all wisdom or knowledge ought 
to be employed, is, to illustrate* the wisdom or goodness o/ 
the Father of Nature. Every science that is -cultivated b 
men leads naturally to religious thought — from the stw 
of the plant that grows beneath our feet, to that of the H 
of Heaven above us, who perform their stated revolution! 
majestic silence, amid the expanse of infinity. When in 
youth of Moses, " The Lord appeared \o Vwckvtv '^w 

f career, « axirm, a v%d^ c ll-V»'-tn3Uft»\i> d^Vai^.* twCsA 

^ in<ea '-Ureg, Jndtainenu. 
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▼Otoe was heard, saying, ** draw nigli kither, and put off thy 
shoes from thy feet ; for the place where thou standest iaho- 
*y ground." 

2. It is with such reverential awe that every great or ele- 
vated mind will approach to the study g( nature; and with 
such feelings of adoration and gratitude, that he will receive 
the illumination that gradually opens upon his soul. It is 
not the lifeless mass of matter, he will then feel, that he is 
•examining; it is the mighty machine of Eternal Wisdom, — 
the workmanship of Him, '^* in whom every thing lives, and 
moves, and has its being." 

3. Under an aspect of this kind, it is impossible to pursiYe 
knowledge without mingling with it the most elevated senti- 
m^its of devotion ; it is impossible to perceive the laws of 
nature, without perceiving, at the same time, the presence 
and the Providence of the Lawgiver ; — and thus it is. that, 
in every age, the evidences of religion have advanced with 
the progress of true philosophy ; and that science,* in erect- 
ing a monument to herself, has at the same time erected au 
altar to the Deity. 

4. The knowledge of nature is not exhausted. There am 
many great discoveries yet awaiting the labors of science; ; 
and with them there are also awaiting to humanity, many 
additional proofs of the wisdom and tenevolence " of Him 
tliat made us." To the hope of these great discoveries, few 
indeed can pretend ; yet let it be ever remembered, that ho 
who can trace any one new fact, or can exemplify'* any one 
new instance of divine wisdom or benevolence in the sys- 
tem of nature, has not lived in vain, — that he has added to 
the sum of human knowledge, — ^and, what is far more, that he 
has added to the evidence of those greater truths, upon 
which the happiness of time and eternity depends. 

5. The second great end to which all knowledge ought tr> 
be employed, is, to the welfare of humanity. Every science 
18 the foundation of some art, beneficial to men ; and whiln 
the study of it leads us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
nature, it calls upon us also to follow the great end of the Fa* 
ther of Nature, in their empl03nment and application. I 
need not say what a field is thus opened to the benevolence of 
knowledge : I need not tell you that in evcrv department of 
learning there is good to be done to mankind : I need not re- 
mind you, that the a^e in which we live has given us the 
noblest examples of this kind, and that science now finds hs 
highest glory, in improving the coii^Vvwi^^yt X^v^vfi&^'^iNA 

miseries of humanity. 
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6. But there is one thing of which it is proper eve 
remind you, — ^because the modesty of knowledge o 
leads us to forget it, — and that is, the power of scientific b 
volence is far greater than that of all others to the weliai 
society. The benevolence of the opulent,* however i 
nent it may be, perishes with themselves. The benevxjle 
even of sovereigns, is limited to the narrow boundary of 
man life ; and not unfrequently is succeeded by different 
discordant counsels. But the benevolence of knowledf 
of a kind as extensive as the race of man, and as pennaj 
as the existence of society. 

7. He, in whatever situation he may be, who in the st 
of science has discovered a new means of alleviating p 
or of remedying disease, — who has described a wiser mel 
of preventing poverty, or of shifdding misfortune, — who 
suggested additional means of increasing or improving 
beneficent productions of nature, — has left a memoria 
himself which can never be forgotten, — which will com 
nicate happiness to ages yet unborn, — and which, in the 
j)hatic language of scripture, renders him a " fellow-worl 
with God himself, in the improvement of his Creation. 

8. The third great end of all knowledge is the impr< 
nient and exaltation of our own minds. It.was the voic 
the apostle, — " What manner of men ought ye to be, to wl 
the truths of the Gospel have come ?" — It is the voice of 
ture also, — " What manner of nv;n ought ye to be, to wl 
the treasures of wisdom are opened ?" — Of all the sp(^'ta< 
indeed, which life can offer us, there is none more painfu 
unnatural, than that of the union of vice with knowle< 
It counteracts the great dcr igns of God in the distributio 
wisdom ; and it assimilhtes'' men, not to the usual chara 
of human frailty, but to those dark and malignant spirits ^ 
fell from Heaven, and who excel in knowledge only that t 
may employ it in malevolence. 

9. To the wise and virtuous man, on the contrary, — to '. 
whose moral attainments have kept pace with his intellect 
and who has employed the great talent with which he i{ 
trusted to the rfory of God, and to the good of human i* 
are presented the sublimest prospect that mortality can V 
" In my father's house," says our Savior, *' are many 
sions ;" — mansions, we may dare interpret,* fitted to th 
ferent powers that life has acquired, and to the uses to v 
they have been applied. 

a Op'-U'lent, very wtmlthy, iloh. C laAetVpnfL, >o vsv^riok. 

^ As-sim '-I'lates, makes IIbb. 
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SECTION in* 

hUegrit^ the g%iide (f Ufe, 

1. Every one who has begun to make any progress in the 
world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself in hinnan aip 
fairs with wisdom and propriety, is oi^n a matter of no small 
difficulty. Amidst that variety of characters, of .jarnng dis- 
positions, and of interfering interests, which take place ainong 
those with whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a 
stand as to the part most prudent for us to choose. Ignui*ant 
of what is passing in the breasts of those around us, we can 
form no more than doubtful conjectures concerning the events 
that are likely to happen. 

2. They may take some turn altogether different from the 
course in which we have imagined they were to run, accord- 
ing to which we had formed our plans. The slightest inci* 
dent often shoots out into important consequences, of which 
we were not aware. The labynnth becomes so intricate,*' 
that the most sagacious* can lay hold of no clue to guide him 
through it : he finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how t9 
act.— In public and in private life, m managing his own con- 
cerns, and in directing those of others, the doubt started by 
the wise man frequently occurs ; Who knoweth what if good 
far man in this life? 

3. While thus fatigued with conjecture, we remain per- 
plexed and undetermined in our choice ; we are at the same 
time pulled to different sides by the various emotions which 
belong to our nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to 
what is agreeable ; on the other, interest weighs us down to- 
ward what seems gainful. Honor attracts us to what is splen- 
did ; and indolence inclines us to what is easy. In the con- 
sultations which we hold with our own mind concerning our 
conduct, how often are we thus divided within ourselves, — 
puzzled by the uncertainty of future events, and. distracted by 
the contest of different inclinations ! 

4. It is in such situations as these, that the principle of in- 
tegrity interposes to give I i gh t and direct ion . Wh ile worldly 
men fluctuate 'n the midst of those perplexities which I have 
•iescribed, the virtuous man has one oracle* to which he re- 
torts in every dubious case, and whose decisions he holds to 
oe infallible. He consults his own cowwi.vew!fe % \a\\^vs2w^\^ 
Uic voice of God, Were U oiv\y oiv «l few c««»stfsoa'^'^'^K» 

-Ih-jy'.rt-fy.nprurhtnegs. . c9a-f!tf-<ft»»vi^S2Sr^^'^^ 

^ In tricate, eiittuigled, in vdlved. d OtS«r<a». '^^•'^^ ^""^ * 
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oracle could be consulted, its value would be less. But it is 
mistake to imagiue that its responses* are seldom given. 

5. Hardly is there any material transaction whatever in hi 
man life — any important question that holds us in suspens 
as to practice — but the difference between right and wrong wi 
show itself; and the principle of integrity will, if we Tiste 
to it impartially, give a clear decision. Whenever the min 
b divided in Itself, conscience is seldom or never neutral 
Tliere is always one scale of the balance, into which 
throws the weight of some virtue, or some praise ; of som( 
thing that is j%ist and true, lovely, honest, and of good repor 

6. These are the forms which rise to the observation of th 
upright man. Bytythers the^ may be unseen or overlooked 
t)tf t lin his eye, the luster of virtue outshines all other brigh 
Tiess. Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily hold 

Ills course. Let the issue of that course be ever so uncei 

tain ; — let his friends difler from him in opinion ; — let hi 
enemies clamor; — he is not moved ;— his purpose is fixed. 

7. He askfl but one question of his heart, — What is th 
part most becoming the station which he possesses, — th 
character which he wishes to bear, — the expectations whic 
good men entertain of him? Being once decided as to thi 
lie hesitates no more. He shuts his ears against every solic 
tation. He pursues the direct line of integrity without tur 
in^ eiilier to the riffht Jtand or to the left, " It is the Lord w 
callelh. Him I follow. Let him order what seemeth gc 

in his sight." It its in this manner, that the integrity 

the upright acts as his guide. mew 



SECTION nr. 

The happiness of animals a proof of divine henevoUnc 

L The air, the earth, the water, teem with delighted 
tence. In a spring noon or summer evening, on which 
side we turn our eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd 
our view. "The insect youth are on the wing." Sv 
of new bom flies are trying their pinions in the air. 
sportive motions, — their gratuitous^" activity,— their co 
al chaiiffe of place, without use or purpose,— testifj 
joy, and the exultation which they feel in their lately 
vered faculties. 

2. A bee, among the flowers in spring, is one of tl 
cheerful objects that can be looked \ipow, iv* \\fe «:^ 

fJ^spons'-e.\ answem c Q»la' A aowr, ttw» wVQcv 

9n6u trnl. taking no part in a eontiHiU 
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be all enjoymentj-HK) busy and so pleased,— yet it is only a 
specimen of iftsect life, with which, by reason of tiie animal's 
l>eiug half domesticated,* we happen to be better acquainted 
than we are with that of others. The whole winged insect 
tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper cm- 
ployioeats, and under every variety of constitution, gratified, 
«nd perhaps equally gratified,^ by the offices which the Au- 
thor of iheir nature has assigned to them. 

•3. But the atmosphere is not the only scene of their enjor- 
inent. Plants are covered with little insects, greedily suck- 
ing their juices. Other species are running about, with an 
alacrity in their motions, which carries with it every mark of 
pleasure. Lai^e patches of ground are sometimes half co- 
vered with these brisk and sprightly natures. 

4. If we lo<^ to what the waters produce, shoals of fish 
frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the sea itself. 
These are so happy, that they know not what to do with 
themselves. Their attitudes'' — their vivacity — their leaps 
out of the water — their frolics in it, — all conduce to show 
their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of that ex- 
cess. Walking by the seaside, in a calm evening, upon a 
sandy shore and with an ebbing tide, I have frequently re- 
marked the appearance of a dark cloud, or rather very thick 
mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height per- 
haps of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. 

5. When this cloud came to be examined, it proved to be 
so much space filled with voung shrimps,* in the act of 
bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the water, 
or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute animal 
could express delight, it was this : if they had designed to 
make signs of their happiness, they could not have done it 
Hore intelligibly. Suppose, then, what there is no reason to 
doubt, each individual of this number to be in a state of po- 
sitive enjoyment,— what a sum, collectively, of gratification 
and pleasure have we here before our view I 

6. The young of all animals appear to receive pleasure, 
simply from the exercise of their limbs and bodily iacuUies, 
without reference to any end to be attained, or any use to be 
answered by the exertion. A child, without knowing any 
thing of the use of language, is in a high degree dehghted 
with being able to speak. Its mcessant repetition of a few 
articulate sounds, or perhaps oi «L«vTv^ft^Qit^'«^3^^*^^««^ 

learned to pronounce, proves tliia poVnX <^«KtVj • 

/^f -a-cudes. pastur««. gcsturej. 
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7. Nor is it less pleased with its first successful endeavors 
to walk, although entirely ignorant of the importance of the 
attainment to its future life, and even without applying it to 
any present purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, 
without having any thing to say, — and with walking, without 
knowijig whither to go. And previously to both these, it is 
reasonable to believe, that the waking hours of infancy are 
agreeably taken up with the 'exercise of vision, or perhaps 
more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

8. But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent oi 
creation has provided. Happiness is found with the purring 
cat, no less than with the playful kitten, — in the arm-chair o{ 
dozing age, as well as in the sprightliness of the dance, or thtt 
animation of the chace. To novelty, to acuteness of sensa-* 
tion, to hope, to ardor of pursuit, succeeds, what is in no in- 
considerable degree an equivalent* for them all, "perception 
of ease." 

9. Herein is the exact difference between the young am 
the old. The young are not happy but when enjoying plea 
sure ; the old are happy when free from pain. And this con 
stitution suits with the degrees of animal power which the] 
respectively possess. The vigor of youth was to be stimu 
lated to action by impatience of rest ; while to the imbecility 
o{ age, quietness and repose become positive gratifications 
In one important respect the advantage is with the old. J 
state of ease is, generally speaking, more attainable than ; 
state of pleasure. A constitution, therefore, which can enjo^ 
ease, is preferable to that which can taste only pleasure. 

10. This same perception of ease oftentimes renders ol 
age a condition ot great comfort; especially when riding s 
its anchor, after a busy or tempestuous life. It is well d< 
scribed by Rousseau* to be the interval of repose and enjoj 
ment, between the hurry, and the end of life. How far th 
same cause extends to other animal natures, cannot be judge 
of with certainty. The appearance of satisfaction wit 
which most animals, as their activity subsides,'^ seek and er 
joy rest, atfords reason to believe, that this source of gratif 
cation is appointed to advanced life, under all, or most, of il 
various forms. 

11. There is much truth in the following representatio 
given by Dr. Percival, a very pious writer, as well as exce 
lent man :— " To the intelligent and virtuous, old age pr< 
sents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetitei 

of well regulated affections, o{ maXwivVy va knowledge^ and < 

a E-quiv' ftrlentt what is eoual In worth. cIUwfrt«i^u\ »LVt«vtV\>\N««wStoiiR. 
Jm-ije-cili-ty, weakness da«to-Ad««.\ «MsflB*,t«»«»>t».^». 
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calm preparation for immortality. In this serene and diem • 
fied state, placed as it were on the eonfmes of the two worlds, 
the mind of a'good man reviews wliat is past with the com- 
placency of an approving conscience; and lookn forward, 
with humble mercy in the confidence of God, and with 
devont aspirations,' toward his eternal and ever-increashi||^ 
favOT.** Paley. 

SECTION V. 

7%« Seasons. 

Persons of reflection and sensibility, contemplate with in- 
terest the scenes of nature. The changes of the year impart 
u color and character to their thoughts and feelings. "Wnen 
the seasons walk their round, — when the earth buds, the com 
ripens, and the leaf falls, — not only are the senses impressed, 
but the mind is instructed; the heart is touched with senti- 
ment, the fancy amused with visions. To a lover of nature 
and of wisdpm, the vicissitudes of the seasons convey a proof 
and exhibition of the wise and benevolent contrivance of the 
Author of all things. 

2. Wlien suffering the inconveniences of the ruder parts of 
the year, we may be tempted to wonder why this rotation* 
is necessar}' — why we could not be constantly gratified with 
vernal* bloom and fragrance, or summer beauty and profu- 
sion. We imagine ttmt, in a world of our creation, there 
would always be a blessing in the air, and flowers and fruits on 
the earth. The chillinjv blasts and driving snow, — the deso* 
lated ^eld, withered foliage, <* and naked tree, — should make 
no part of the scenery which we would produce. A little 
thought, however, is sufficient to show the folly, if not impi- 
ety, of such distrust in the appointments of the great Creator. 

3. The succession and contrast of the seasons, give scope 
to that care and foresight, diligence and industry, which are 
c»ientia1 to the dignity and enjoyment of human bemgSi 
whose happiness is connected with the exertion of their ui- 
culties. With our present constitution and state, in which 
impressions on the senses enter so much into omr pleasures 
and pains, and the vivacity of our sensations is affected by 
comparison, — the uniformity and. contmuance of a perpetual 
spring, would greatly impair its pleasing effect upon our ieeK- 
Ings. 

4. The present distribution of the several parts of therour, 
is evidently connected with the weltee ol ulft^V^^w^*^^ 

4 
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production of the greatest sum of being and enjoymcii^ 
That motion in the earth, and change of place in the si//Fr 
which cause one region of the globe to be consigned to cold^ 
decay, and barrenness, impart to another heal and life, ferti- 
lity and beauty. While in our climate the earth is bound 
with frost, and the " chilly smothering snows" are falling, 
the inhabitants of another behold the earth planted with ve- 
getation and appareled in verdure, and those of a third are 
rejoicing in the appointed weeks of harvest. 

5. Each season comes, Jittended with its benefits and plea 
sures. All are sensible of the charms of spring. 1 hen the 
senses are delighted with the feast that is furnished on erery 
field, and on every hill, 'ilie eye is sweetly delayed on every 
object to which it turns. It is grateful to perceive how 
widely, yet chastely, nature hjis mixed her colors and painted 
her robe, — how bountifully slie has scattered her blossoms 
and flung her odors. We list(;n with joy to the melody shi; 
nas awakened in the sfrovrs, and catch health from the pure 
and tepid" gales that blow from the mountains. • 

6. When the sunnncr exhibits the whole force of active 
nsUuro, and sliines in full beauty and splendor, — when the 
succeeding sp,ason offers its " purplestores and golden gi'ain,*' 
or displays its blended and softened tints, — when the winter 
puts on its sulhsn aspect, and brings stillness and reposf^, af- 
fording a rcspit from tlie labors which have occupied the i 
preceding months, inviting us to reflection, and comj)ensatip.g \ 
for the want of attractions abroad, by fireside dei'crlits and 
home-felt joys, — in all this interchange and variety, we find 
reason to, acknowledge the wise and benevolent care of the 
God of seasons. , 

7. We are passing from the finer to the nider portions of 
the year. The sun emits^ a fainter beam, and the sky is 
frequently overcast. The gardens and fields have become a J 
waste, and the forests have shed their verdant honors. The ^ 
hills are no more enlivened with the blejiiing of flocks, and 
the woodland no longer resounds with the song of birds 

In these changes we see evidences of our own instability 
and imafires of our transitory^ state. 

8. Our life is compared to a falling leaf. Wlicn wc are dis- 
posed to count on protracted years, — to defer any seriou? 
thoughts of futurity, and to extend our plans tlirough a lonjj 
succession of seasons. — the spectacle of the " fading many- i 
colorexl woods," and the naked trees, affords a salutary acl- 
mcmhion of our frailty. It should teach us to fill the short 

jenr of our life, or that portion o^ \\ viWtV vcv^n \^^. -aJ^v^v 

fTep '-u:, ma« lerately warm. c TTas\&'-V\»-Ty , tvCftWr^^. 
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\o US, with useful employments and hannless pleasures,— 4o 
(Hractice that industry, activity, and order, which the course 
«f the natural world is constantly preaching. 

9. Let not the passions blight the intellect in the spring of 
its advancement ; nor indolence nor vice canker the promise 
of the heart in the blossom. Then shall the summer of life 
be adorned with moral beauty, — ^the autumn yield a harvest 
of wisdom and virtue, — ^and thft winter of a^e be cheered 
with pleasing reflections on the past, and bright hopes of 
the future. Monthly AnOwiiogy. 

SECTION VI. 

On the Swiftness of Time. 

1. The natural advantages which arise from the position ' 
of the earth we inhabit, with respect to the other planets, 
afford much employment to mathematical 8peculati(3n, — ^by 
which it has been discovered, that no other conformation of 
the system could have given such commodious distributions 
of light and heat, or have imparted fertility and pleasure to 
so great a part of a revolving sphere. 

2. It may perhaps be observed by the moralist, with equal 
reason, that «ur globe seems particularly fitted for the resi- 
dence of a being, placed here only for a short time, whose 
task is to advance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, by unremitted vigilance of caution, and activity of 
virtue. 

3. The duties required of man, are such as human nature 
does not willingly perform, and such as those are inclined to 
delay, who yet intend, at some time, to fulfill them. It was 
therefore necessary, that this universal reluctance should be 
counteracted,* and the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into 
resolve, — that the danger of procrastination** should be always 
ill view, and the fallacies'' of security be hourly detected. 

4. To this end all the appearances of nature uniformly con • 
0\nre. Whatever we see, on every side, reminds us of the 
!apsc of time and the flux of life. The day and night suc- 
ceed each other ; tiie rotation of seasons diversifies the year 
the sun rises, attains tlie meridian, declines and sets ; and the 
moon, every night, changes its form. 

5. The day has been considered as an image of the year 
and a year as the representation of life. The morning an • 
swers to the spring, and the spring to c\vvl3i\fto^ ^ixA. ^^Nji^. 
ne noon corresponds to the RViiivmct^ wv<^ ^^ «ca»s»Kt x:^ 

fCoiin-teract'ed, acted In oppoftltioiL c WL'-\i^<*«, taiJBfc «»««w«jp«^x'^s«»* 

/Pmcras^t/.iwi'.tfbn, delay. 
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the ftrength of mwihood. The eft eving is an emblea^ of av 
tunin, and autumn of dedhiing Kfe. The night, with fl 
silence and darkne8% shows the winter^ m which all the pew 
ers of vegetation are benumbed; and the winter points. ou 
the time when life shall cease, with its liopes and plcasmres 

6. He that i» carried forward^ however swiftly, by a mo 
tion equaMe and easy, perceives not tVe change of place bu 
hf the variation of objectff. If the wheel of life which vdW, 
thus silently along, passed on with wtdistinguishable iini 
formity^ we idiould never mark its approaches to the find, o 
the course. If one hour were like another, — if the passage 
0f the sun did not show tliat the day is wanting.— if th< 
change of seasons did not impress upon us the flight of th< 
year, — quantities of duration, equal to days and years, wouk 
glide unobserved. 

7. If the parts of tine were not variously colored. w< 
should never discern thciir departure or succession; bu 
should live,, thou^tless of the post, and caidess of the hi 
ture, — without wtU, and perhaps witfiout power to computi 
the periods of life^ or to compare the tinfe which i^ already 
lost with that whiieh may probi\bly xcmain. 

8. But the course of time is sa visibly marked, tVrat it ii 
even obseired by the passage, — and by nations Mho bav< 
raised their raituk very little above^ animal instinct : tlier< 
are human beiii^ whose language does net supply then 
with words by which tlvey can numbes five ; biU. 1 have rem 
of none th«t have not names for day and night, for summe 
and winter. 

0. Yet it i» certain that these admonitions of natmre, ho^ 
e^xr importunate,^ are too often vain ; and that many, w) 
mark with such acewracy the course of time, appear to ha 
little sensibility of the decline of Idle. Every niaiL l)es sod 
thing to i» which he neglects ; every noa has faults to e 
quer which he dehiys to combat. 

10. So little da we accustom: ourselves to consider thf 
fects of time, that things necessary and certain, oAen surp 
ms like unexpected contingencies/ We leave the beaut 
her bloom, and, after an absence of twenty years, wond 
our return to find her faded. AVe meet those whom wr 
children, and can scarcely persuade om'selves to treat 
as men. The traveler visits, in age, those countries tli: 
which he rambled m his yoiitli, and hopes for iilcrriin 
the old place. The man of business, wearied with u 
Victory prosperity f retires to the town of IvU \i^iWitY,f 



^ AM'-Mem, » rBiNVMAtHtfon ef ton*- h Xm-xatAn-rxtx^^ ^sxKwkKf.-^ 
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peets to play away his last years with the eompaniotts of his 
childhood, and recover yoisth in the fields mhett he once was 
jroiin^ 

1 1. From this inattentioii— hso general and so mischievous-^ 
et it he ev^y man's study to exempt himseld I^t him thai 
desires to see others happy, make haste to give white his tad 
can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every moment of delay 
takes away sttciething from the value of his benefaction ;* and 
let him who proposes his own happiness, reflect, that while 
ke forms his purpose the day rolls on, and ^ the night conieth 
when tto man cau work.'^ Dr, Johnson, 

sFxmoN vn. 

Tli^. nnSuippiness resulting' fixtm unrestrained passions, 

1. The passions arc those strong emotions of the mind, 
which impel it to desire and to act with vehemence. When 
directed toward proper objects, and kept within just bounds^ 
they po«?ess a useful place in our frame, — they add vigor and 
energy to the mind, aud enable tt, on great occasious, ut act 
with uncommon force and success ; but they alwa^'s require 
the gm'ernment and restraint of reason, 

2. It is ill the mind just as it is in the body. Every mem- 
ber of llie boily is useful, and serves some ^ood purpose. But 
tf any one fiwell to an enormous size, it presently becomes a 
disf«sc. Thus, when a man's passions go on in a culm and 
inoderate tniin, aud no isrbject takes an inordinate** bold of 
any of them, his spirit is in this part sound, aud his life pro 
ceeds wttli tranquillity. But if any of them be so far indid- 
ged and left \vithout restraint as to run into excess, a danger- 
ous blow will then be given to the heart. 

3. Supptising, for instance, that some passion, even of the 
nature of those which are reckoned innocent, shall so far 
«<eize a man, as toconqurr and overpower him ; — his tranquil- 
lity will be destroyed. The balance of his soul is lost ; he is 
no longer his own master, nor is capable of attending properly 
to the offices of life which are iiKJumbenf^ on him, or of tuni- 
IrK liis thoughts into any otlier direction than what passion 
points out. He may be sensible of the wound, — may feel the 
dmt that is fixed in his breast, but is unable to extract it. 

4. But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the passion 
irhk;h has seized a man be of the vicious aud mTklv^\\ss».\i^ V^.^^, 
JJH h'^m be placed in the most ptoap^xoxjA «v\.>aaJCv5«v \>»Vv5w^^-7 

give bim external ease and aftlwexicie Xo ^<fc l\j5\^«sA\^v\e^ 
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character be high and applauded by the world,— yet, if i 
the heart of this man there has stolen some dark, jealous s 
picion, — some rankling envy, some pining disa)ntent, — ^t 
mstant his temper is soured, and poison is scattered over 
his J03r8. He dwells in secret upon his vexations and car 
and while the crowd admire his prosperity, he envies 
more peaceAil condition of the peasant and the hind. 

6, If his passions chance to be of the more fierce and o 
rageous nature, the painful feelings they produce will be e 
more intense and acute. By violent passions the heart is 
only wounded, but torn and rent. As long as a man is un 
the workings of raging ambition, disappointed pride, « 
keen thirst for revenge, he remains under immediate tonne 
Over his dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continue 
brood. His transient" fits of merriment and joy, are 1 
beams of light, breaking occasionally from the black ch 
that carries the thunder. 

6. What greatly aggravates the misery of such persons, 
that they dare make no complaints. When the body is i 
eased oi wounded, to our friends we naturally fly ; and fr 
their sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the woui 
given to the heart by ill-govenied passions, are of an opp 
brious*" nature, and must be stifled in secret. Tlie slav< 
passion can unbosom himself to no friend ; and, insteac 
sympathy,* dreads meeting with ridicule or contempt. 

Blaij 

SECTION vni. 

Of Curiosity concerning the affairs of others. 

1. That idle curiosity, — that inquisitive'* and meddl 
spirit, which leads men to pry into the affairs of their nei 
bors, — is reprehensible* on three accounts. It interrupts 
good order, and breaks the peace of society. It brings i 
ward and nourishes several bad passions. It draws men ae 
from a proper attention to the discharge of their own dul 

2. It interrupts, I say, the ^rder, and breaks the peac4 
society. In this world we are linked together by niany t 
We are bound by duty, and we are prompted by interest 
give mutual*^ assistance, and to perform friendly offices 
each other. But those friendly oflSces are performed to 
most advantage, when we avoid to interfere, unnecessarily 
the concerns of our neighbor. Every man has his own f 

a Tnn'-stent, passing, hasty. dltv^saw'-VtW*. wNWvVaVMi^jtt^ . 

» Othpro'-bri-oas, renraschftil, dlsenuw- eB«v-TO-\w(n-^V»*,wMKv^>»fc. 

^Sfy-m -m-thy, a iWJow ftellnc. 
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to act, — ^has his own interest to consult, — ^has affairs of hifi 
own to manage, — which his neighbor has no call to scrutiniza* 

3. Human life then proceeds in its most natural and orderly 
train, when every one keeps within the bounds of his proper 
province, — when, as long as his pursuits are fair and lawful, 
he is allowed, without disturbance, to conduct them in his 
own way. TVtai ye stwly to he quiets and do your awti business^ 

is tht apostolic rule, and indeed the great rule for the preser- - 
vation of hannony and order. 

4. But so it is, tliat in every age a set of men have existed, 
who, driven by an unhappy activity of spirit, oftener, per- 
iiaps, than by any settled design of aoing ill, or any motives 
of ambition or interest, love to intermeddle where they have 
no C03- 2eni, — to inquire into the private afiiBurs of others, and, 
from the imperfect information they collect, to form conclu- 
sions respecting their circumstances and character. These 
are they who, in Scripture, are characterized as tattlers and 
busy bodies in other men's matters, and from whom we are 
<*dlled to turn away. 

5. Though persons of this description should be prompted 
by nothing but vain curiosity, they are, nevertheless, danger- 
ous troublers of the world. While they conceive themselves 
to be inoffensive, they are sowing dissension and feuds, i" 
Crossing the lines in which others move, they create confu- 
sion, and awaken resentment. — For every man conceives 
himself to be injured, when he finds another intruding into 
his afl^irs, and, without any title, taking upon him to examine 
his conduct. Being improperly and unnecessarily disturbed, 
he claims the right of disturbing, in his turn, those who have 
wantonly troubled him. 

6. Hence many a friendship has been broken ; the peace of 
many a family has been overthrown ; and much bitter and 
lasting discord has been propagated through society. While 
this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considerably the 
peace and good order of the world, it also nourishes, among 
individuals who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad passions. 
Its most frequent source is mere idleness, which, in itself a 
vice, never fails to engender many vices more. The muid of 
man cannot be long without some food to nourish the activity 
df its thoughts. 

7. The idle who have no nourishment of this sort within 
themselves, feed their thouLnts with inquiries into the con- 
duct of their neighbors. The inquisitive and cvwia^sft ^^^ ^ 
wny^ talkative. What they leotti^ ot toxss^ ^^cbsf^^a Mr 

iMve learned^ concerning otaera. Wvev w«i %!eftK»^^ \5L^^aa^J 
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to diTulge.* A tale which the malidous hare inrcnted, an 
Ae credulous have propagated,^ — ^a rumor, whicli arisin 
among the multitude, and transmitted by one to another he 
in every step of its pro^n^ess gained fresh additions,— become 
in the end tne foundation of confident assertion, and of ras 
and severe judgment. 

8. It is often by a spirit of jealousy and rivalr^r, tliat th 
researches of such persons are prompted. They wish tci dii 
cover something that will briniy^ down their neighbor's clu 
racter, circumstances, or reputation, to the level of their own 
or that will flatter them witli an opinion of their own supt 
riority. 

9. A secret malignity lies at the bottom of their inquiries 
It may be concealed by an affected show of candor aMd im 
mrtiality. It may even be veiled with the appearance of 
friendly concern for the interest of others, and with aflccte 
apologies for their failings. But the hidden rancor is tmsil; 
discovered. — While, therefore, persons of this descriptio: 
trouble the peace of society, they at the same time poisoi 
their own mmds with malignant passions. 

10. Their disposition is entirely the reverse of that amiabl 
spirit of charity, on which our religion lays so gnuit a stre» 
Charity coveretn the mtdtititde ofmiis ; but this prying ar 
meddling spirit seeks to discover and di\'ulge them. Chari^ 
thinkeih no evil ; but this temper inclines us always to suspr 
the worst Charity rejoiceth not in imaiUty; this temper t 
umphs in the discovery of errors and failing^. Charity, Ij 
Uie sun, brightens every object upon which it shines : a c 
sorious disposition casts every character into the darkest sh 

it will hear. 

11. To be entirely unemployed and idle, is the preroga 
of no one in any rank of life. Even that sex, whose tas 
not to mingle in the labors of public and active business, I 
their own part assigned them to act. In the quiet of da 
tic shade, there are a variety of virtues to be exercised, 
of important duties to be discharged. Much depends on 
for tlie maintenance of private economy and order, — fo 
education of the young, and for the relief and comfort of 
whose functions*" engage them in the toils of the work 

12. Even where no such female duties occur to be pei 
ed, the care of preparing for future usefulness, and of ; 
ing such accomplishments as procure just esteem, is law 
In such duties and cares, how far better is time em 

than in that aeatch into private cotvceraa,— \3ft»Xe\tcv3i 

AStr?***' ^. *"'clOBe. fwbUsh. c Funtf -(Iom^ ««icj», %wAe 
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rumors, — ^those discussions of the conduct, and descants* on 
the diaracter of others which engross conversation so much, 
tnd which end, for the most part, in severity of censure. 

13. In whatever condition we are placed, to act always in 
character should be our constant rule. He who acts in cha 
racier is above contempt, though his station be low. He who 
acts out of character is despicable, though his station be ever 
so hirii. IVfuU 19 that to thee what this or that man does ? 
Think of what thou ought to do thyself, or what is suitable 
to thy character and place, — of what the world has a title to 
expert firom thee. Every excursion of vain curiosity about 
others, is a subtraction from that time and thought which aru 
due to ourselves, and due to Grod. 

14. In the great circle of human affairs, there is room for 
every one to be busy and w^ell eniployed in his own provinctJ, 
without encroaching upon that of others. Art thou poor? — 
Show thyself active ana industrious, peaceable and contented. 
Art thou wealthy? — Show thyself beneficent and charitable, 
condescending and humane. If thou livest much in the world, 
it is thy duty to make the light of a good examplfl, shine con 
spicuously before others. 

15. There is, indeed, no man 80 sequestered** from active 
life, but within his own narrow sphere he may find some op- 
portunities of doing good, — of cultivating friendship, promo- 
ting peace, and discharging many of those lesser offices of 
humanity and kindness," which are within the reach of every 
one, and which we owe to one another. — In all the various 
relations which subsist among us in life, as husband and wife, 
master and servant, parents and children, relations and friends, 
innumerable duties stand ready to be performed ; innume- 
rable calls to virtuous activity present themselves on every 
liand, sufficient to fill up, with advantage and honor, the whole 
time of man. Blair, 

SECTION IX. 

T7i€ miser 168 of Mm mosUy of their aien prccuriv^. 

1. As far as inward disquietude arises from the stings of 
conscience, and the horrors of guilt, there can be no doubt of 
Its being self-created misery,— which it is altogether impos- 
sible to impute to Heaven. But even when great crimes and 
deep remorse are not the occasions of torment, how often is 
poison infused into the most flouT\sh\tv%cio\i<i\N\w\.%^S. 
Ejr the foUiea and the passions oi t\\e ^TQw^ctwaft'X ^ 
2. We Bee them peevish and T«»\\eaar-^orc>\\X«^^vC^^^^^ 
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ury, and enervated* by ease^— impatient of the nnallest di 
appointment, — ojipressed with low spirits, and complainir 
of every thing around them. Dare such men, in their mo 
discontented moments, charge the providence of Heaven wil 
miseries of their own procuring? Providence had put ini 
their hands the fairest opportunity of passing their lives wil 
comfort. But they themselves blasted every comfort th) 
was afforded, and verified^ the prediction, that the proBperL 
of fools shall destroy them, 

3. As it is man's own foolishness which ruins his prosp 
rity, we must not omit to rem&rk^ that it is the same caui 
which aggravates and imbitters his adversity. That yc 
suffer from the external afflictions of the world, may oilc 
be owing to God's appointment ; but when in the midst < 
these you also suffer from the disorders of your mind an 
passions, this is owing to yourselves; and they are those ii 
ward disorders which add the severest sting to extemid a 
1 flictions. 

i 4. Many are the resources of a good and wise man undi 

' the disasters of life. In the midst of them, it is always i 

his power to enjoy peace of mind and hope in God. B 
may suffer ; but under suffering he will not sink, as long i 
all is sound within. But when the spirit has been woundc 
by guilt and folly, its wounds open and bleed afresh, upo 
every blow that is received from the world. The mind b 
comes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of fortun 
and a small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

5. On the whole, the farther you search into human 1 
and the more you observe the manners and the condiic 
men, you will be the more convinced of this great trut 
that of the distresses which abound in the world, we arr 
chief authors. Among the multitudes who are at th' 
bewailing their condition and lot, it will be found to 1 
far the greater part, that they are reaping the fruit o 
own doings. 

6. Unattainable objects foolislily pursued, intemperc 
sions nourished, vicious pleasures and desires indul 
these are the great scourges of the world — the great 
of the life of man being so embroiled and unhappy 
has ordained our state on earth to be a mixed and i* 
state. We have ourselves to blame for its becomf 
supportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us but 
and vanity, we have sown the seeds of that vanity 

tion; and as we have sown we mw«!l lea:^. 

s Bn et'tm-tetl, deprtved of rigor. * VcTA-lrtA, ^tw«A >o> 
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SECTION X. 

The CrecUoT^s works attest his greatness, 

1. We find ourselves in an immense universe,' where it is 
Impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to contem- 
plate the glory and the power of Him who created it. From 
the gr^test to the least object that we behold ; — from the star 
that glitters in the heavens, to the insect that creeps upon the 
ground ; — from the thunder that rolls in the skies, to the flow- 
er that blossoms in the fields ; — all things testify a profound 
and mysterious'' Wisdom, — a mighty and all powerful Hand, 
Defore which we must tremble and adore. 

2. Neither the causes nor the issues of the events which 
we behold, is it in our power to trace ; neither how we came 
into this world, nor whither we go when we retire from it, 
are we able of ourselves to tell ; but, in the meantime, find 
ourselves surrounded with astonishing magnificence on every 
Hand. We walk through the earth as through the apart- 
ments of a vast jgalace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. Ail the works which our power can erect, — 
all the ornaments which our art can contrive, — are feeble and 
trifling in comparison with those glories, which nature every 
wherepresents to our view. 

8. The immense arch of the heavens, the splendor of tlie 
sun in his meridian*^ brightness, or the beauty of his rising 
and setting hours, — the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, — are scenes which mock 
every rival attempt of human skill or labor. Nor is it only 
in the splendid appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest 
forms that we trace the hand of the Divinity. In the solita- 
ry desert and the high mountain, — in the hanging precipice,'* 
the roaring torrent, and the aged forest, — though there be 
nothing to cheer, there is much to strike the mind with awe, 
— to give rise to those solemn and sublime sensations, which 
elevate the heart to an Almighty, All-creating Power.-if/air. 

SECTION XI. . 

7^ advantages of a taste for Natu7*al Histoty, 

1. When a young person who has enjoyed the benefit of a 
iberal education, instead of leading a life of indolence, dis- 
sipation, or vice, employs himself in studying the marks of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, wYv\c\l«t%Ti-•MC\les^J^\sw^^s:^ 
part of the visible creation, — ^we Vxiow wo\. VcvvS^^^^ ws?^ 

-/*K?-2l'^'*' ***• ^^^^ system of cieai- c'Mft-tVfli'-VMv^tciNMsKj ^^«R^, 
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ury, and enervated* by ease,— impatient of the n 
appointment, — oppressed with low spirits, and a 
of every thing around them. Dare such men, in 
discontented moments, charge the providence of H 
miseries of their ovm procuring? Providence hi 
their hands the fairest opportunity of passing theii 
comfort. But they themselves blasted every cc 
was afforded, and verified^ the prediction, that the 
of fools shaU destroy them. 

3. As it is man's own foolishness which ruins 1 
rity, we must not omit to rem&rk, that it is the s 
which aggravates and imbitters his adversity, 
suffer from the external afflictions of the world, 
be owing to God's appointment ; but when in th 
these 3rou also suffer from the disorders of your 
passions, this is owing to yourselves; and they ai 
ward disorders which add the severest sting to < 
flictions. 

4. Many are the resources of a good and wise 
the disasters of life. In the midst of them, it is 
his power to enjoy peace of mind and hope in 
may suffer ; but under suffering he will not sink, 
all is sound within. But when the spirit has beei 
by guilt and folly, its wounds open and bleed af 
every blow that is received from the world. Th 
comes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries < 
and a small reverse is felt as an insupportable call 

5. On the whole, the farther you search into l 
and the more you observe the manners and the 
men, you will be the more convinced of this gr< 
that of the distresses which abound in the world, 
chief authors. Among the multitudes who are 
bewailing their condition and lot, it will be found 
far the greater part, that they are reaping the fn 
own doings. 

6. Unattainable objects foolislily pursued, intem 
sions nourished, vicious pleasures and desires i; 
these are the great scourges of the world — the gi 
of the life of man being so embroiled and unha] 
has ordained our state on earth to be a mixed and 
state. We have ourselves to blame for its becon 
supportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us bi 
and vanity, we have sown me seeds of that vanity 

tion; and aa we have sown we mwsil lea.^. 
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SECTION X. 

t The Creator^ 8 works cUtest his greatness, 

I 1. We find ourselves in an immense universe,' where it is 
^ Impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to contem- 
plate the glory and the power of Him who created it. From 
I the gr^test to the least object that we behold ; — from the star 
) that glitters in the heavens, to the insect that creeps upon the 
ground ; — from the thunder that rolls in the skies, to the flow- 
i cr that blossoms in the fields ; — all things testify a profouixl 
, I and mysterious'' Wisdom, — a mighty and all powerful Hand, 
] f before which we must tremble and adore, 
t 2. Neither the causes nor the issues of the events which 
j . we behold, is it in our power to trace ; neither how we came 
[ t into this world, nor whither we go when we retire from it, 
^ * are we able of ourselves to tell ; but, in the meantime, find 
ourselves surrounded with astonishing magnificence on every 
kand. We walk through the earth as through the apart- 
ments of a vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. All the works which our power can erect, — 
all the ornaments which our art can contrive^ — are feeble and 
I trifling in comparison with those glories, which nature every 
I wherepresents to our view. 

' 8. The immense arch of the heavens, the splendor of the 
sun in his meridian*^ brightness, or the beauty of his rising 
and setting hours, — the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
twundless expanse of the ocean, — are scenes which mock 
every rival attempt of human skill or labor. Nor is it only 
in the splendid appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest 
forms that we trace the hand of the Divinity. In the solita- 
ry desert and the high mountain, — in the hanging precipice,'* 
the roaring torrent, and the aged forest, — though there be 
nothing to cheer, there is much to strike the mind with awe, 
— to give rise to those solemn and sublime sensations, which 
elevate the heart to an Almighty, All-creating Power.-if/ttir. 

SECTION XI. . 

The advantages of a taste for Natural History. 

1. When a young person who has enjoyed the benefit of a 

iberal education, instead of leading a life of indolence, di.s- 

flipation, or vice, employs himself in studying the marks of 

infinite wisdom and goodness, which we tv-mva^X^ysv^^st? 

part of the visible creation,— we know tvo\. vj\v\Ocv^^ ws^^ 

^'fM^^i'^"^' ^ ^'**^ vstem of cteai- c Mc-tSA'-V«i\, iiv\AA«j , T««fu 
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most to ccNigratulaCe,* the public, or the individual, 
(aught naturalists^ are often found to moke no little pr 
in knowledge, and to stnke out many new HghUi,by the 
aid of original ^Efeuius and patient application. 

2. But the w<iU educated youth engages in these pc 
with peculiar advantage. He takes more compr^< 
viewi^ is able to consult a greater iwely of authon 
frr»m the early Jiabibs of his mind, is more accurate aod 
raethodicai* m aU liis investigations, llie world at 
therefore, caiuiot £ul to be benefited by his labors; ai 
value of the enjoyments which at the same time h« m 
to himself, is beyond all calculation, 

3. No tedaouR, vacant hour ever makes him wish fo 
knowii jiot what — complain — he knows not whv. 
does a restless impatience at having nothing to do, o 
liim to seek a momentary stimulus to his dormant pc 
in the tumultuous pleasures of tlie intoxicating^ cup, i 
agitating suspense of the game of chance. Whether 
at home or Abroad, in every different clime, and in ever 
iloti of the year, universal nature is befo/e him, and i 
him to a banquet, richly replenished with whatever e 
vig^c»rate'' his imderstanding, or gratify his mental taste 

4. The earth on which he breads, ihe air in which he n 
Che isca along the margin of which he walks, — all teen 
objects that keep his attention perpetually awake — excit 
to healthful activity — and charm him with an ever vil 
succession of the beautiful, the wonderful, the useful, ai 
new. And if, in conformity willi the direct tendiiucy o; 
occupations, he rises from the creature to the Creato: 
considers the duties which naturally result from his ov 
nation and rank in this vast system of being, he will < 
as much satisfaction from the anticipation of the futii 
from the experience of the present, and the recollect 
the past. 

5. The mind of the piou« naturalist is always cheer 
always animated with the noblest and most benign* fee 
Every repeated observation — every unexpected discovc 
directs his thoughts to the great Source of all order, a] 
good ; and harmonizc-s all his faculties with the general 
of nature 

" ^The men 

Whom nature's works can cliarm, with God tiimseU 
Hold converse —grow familiar, day by day, 
Witii liv conceptions —act upon his plan, 
Aad form to his the relish ot theVr souW^ 

fX,}Mi'grat -u/aw. to profess jqy ta c Mft-^'-^«l'b^f^^-»v«;v 
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8ECTK>N XII. 



I Necessity qflndustfyf even to Genius. 

Z L Fb9m the revival of learning to the present day, everjT 
thing that labor audi in^^enuitv can inveRt,. has been produoor 
to ncilitate* the acqursition of kno wled^ But, notwi thstand- 
log all the- Introductions, the Translations, the AnnotafCioiis,^' 
ind the Interpretations, I must assure the student, ih«t indus^ 

)tcjf great and persevering industry, is absolut^l^ necessary 
to secure any very valuable and distinguished impvovemenU 
Sttperficiai qualifications are indeed obtained, at an easy price 
of time and labor ; but superficial qualifications coaferneithcr 
7\ homff. emolument,* nor satisfaction. 

eI 8- The pupil may be introduced, by the judgment and the 
If liberality of his parents^ to the best schools, the best tutors- 
k^ the liest boolu ; and his parents- may be led to expe<rt^ ih)mc 
loch advantages ak)ne, extraordinary advancement. But 
"' 58e things are all extraneous.* The mind of the pupil-must 
accustomed to submit to labor; sometimes to painfbl labor^ 
91 The poor and soli terry student, who has never enjoyed 
' way of these advantage^^but in the ordinary manner, will by 
rf fcis own application^ emergeto merit, fame, and (brtuner while 
!| tNc indolent, who has been tauglit t& lean o» tlic supports' 
t which qpulence sopplies,. will sink iiito insignificanec. 
j| 4. I repeat, that the first great objisct is, to induce the mind 
i^ to work within ilself, — to thinR Iferng and patiently en the 
• txme subject, and to compose in varFous styles; and Fn various^ 
meters. It must be- led, not only to- bear, but to seek occa- 
sional solitude. If ft Fs early "habituated to all these exercises* 
it will find its. chief pleasure in them j, for the energies of the 
mind afifect it with the finest feelings. 

5. But is industry, such industry as I require,, necessary to 
genius? The idea that ft is lUDt necessary, i» productive of 
the greatest evilSw We often form a wrong jud]?ment in de- 
termining wlio is^ and who is not endowed ^vith this noble 
privilege. A boy who appears fivcly and talkative, is? often 
supposed by his parents to be a genhrs. He fs suffered to be 
Idle, for he is a genius ; and genius is only injured by appli^ 
ration. 

6. Now it usually happens, that the very lively and talka- 
tive boy is the most deficient in genhis. His forwardness 
irises from a defect of those fine »en«ib\l\\ve& yj\v\c\\ ^^t 
same time, occasion diffidence and cotvJ^lWuXe %e\\vo«. '>^» 

//i^ to^ «f J? ^* ^y « R-mrt'-ttwcnu, T»t<A\, «?i;^.^ »^^«. 
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ought to be inured* to literary labor ; for, without it, he 
oe prevented, by levity and stupidity, from receiving 
valuable impressions. 

7. Parents and instructors must be very cautious howt 
dispense with diligence, from an idea that the pupil posee 
genius sufficient to compensate** for the want of it. All i 
are liable to mistake in deciding on genius at a very early f 
but parents more than all, from their natural partiality. 

8. On no account, therefore, let them dispense with c 
applicatfon. If the pupil has genius, this will improve 
adorn it ; irhe has not, it is confessedly requisite to snj 
the defect. Those proiiigies'' of genius which require 
instruction, are rare phenomena:'' we read, and we hea 
such ; but few of us have seen and knou-n such. 

i9. What is genius .worth without knowledge? — But 
man ever bom with knowledge ? It is true that one ma 
born with a better capacity than another, for the recep 
and retention of ideas j but still the mind must operat 
collecting, arranging, and discriminating those ideas wl 
it receives with facility. And I believe the mind of a ge 
is often very laboriously at work, when to the common 
server it appears to be quite inactive. 

10. I most anxiously wish that a due attention may be 
to my exhortations, when I recommend great and exemp 
diligence. All that is excellent in leavnmg depends upo 
And how can the time of a boy or a young man be b< 
employed ? . It cannot be more pleasantly ; for I am g 
that industry, by presenting a constant succession of var 
objects, and by precluding the listlessness** of inaction, 
drrs life at all stages of it agreeable, and particularly » 
tlie restless season of youth. 

11. It cannot be more innocently; for learning has a i 
nexion with virtue: and he, whose time is fully engaj 
will escape many vices and much misery. It cannot ben 
usefully; for he who furnishes his mind with ideas, 
strengthens his faculties, is preparing himself to becor 
valuable member of society, whatever place in it he maj 
tain ; — and ho is likely to obtain an exalted place. — Kno: 

SECTION xni. 

Religion the only Basis^ of Society. 

I. Religion is a social conceni ; for it operates power! 
on society, contributing, in varvowa ways^ to its stability 

a In-u'-reil, hanfenei? bv use. d ^YvC',-TVQiwv'-t-T\;v/dw\;\«>\sT^vv«» 

* Com '-pen-safe, to make araemls. t\AaV-\cAs-w.?>^Ax\v\\«titm<^AT«; 

c PnnJ'igies, suri.rising tilings. /'BaJ-^Va. toutvv\ax.\oxv,^xa.w«v 
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prosperity. Religion is not merely a private aflfair ; the com- 
munity is deeply interested in its diffusion ;" for it is the best 
support of the virtues and principles, on which the social 
order rests. Pure and undenied religion is, to do good ; and 
il follows very plainly, that if God be the Author and Friend 
of society, then the recognition*^ of him must enforce all so- 
cial duty, and enlightened piety must give its whole strength 
to public order. 

2. Few men suspeci — perhaps no man comprehends — the 
extent of the support given by religion to every virtue. No 
man perhaps is aware, how much our moral and social sen- 
timents are fed from this fountain, — how powerless conscience 
would become, without the belief of a God, — how palsied 
would be human benevolence, were there not the sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it, — how suddenly 
the whole social fabric would quake, and with what a fearful 
crash it would sink into hopeless ruin, — were the ideas of a 
supreme Eeing, of accountableness, arid of a future life, to be 
utterly erased'^ from every mind. 

3. And, let men thoroughly believe that they are the work 
and sport of chance, — that no superior intelligence concerns 
itself with human affairs, — that the weak have no guardian,*' 
and the injured no avenger, — that there is no recompense for 
Mcri fires to uprightness and the public good, — that an onth 
is unneard in heaven, — that secret crimes have no witness 
but the perpetrator,* — that human existence has no purpose, 
and human virtue no unfailing friend, — that this brief life is 
every thing to us, and death is total, everlasting extinction, — 
once let .them thoroughly abandon religion, — and who can 
conceive or describe the extent of the desolation which would 
follow * 

4. We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural sym- 
pathy would hold society together. As reasonably might we 
relieve, that were the sun quenched in the heavens, our tor- 
thes would illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the 
creation. What is there in human nature to awaken respect 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected insect of a day ? — 
And what is he more if atheism*" be time? 

5. Erase all thought and fear of God from a community, 
and selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Appetite, knowing no restraint, and suffering, having no so- 
lace or hope, would trample ip scorn on the restraints of hn- 

a out '-fti-«ion, spreading, dispersion. e Pct-i«-ltti -More , ota ^\\^ '^'Q«5> ^ ^ ^**<^ 

tRea^ni'-aoa,Rnackiiow[ciiauicni. n^te. 

e E-nt-fitid, sciniehed out, offiioed . f A.'.tt«.\sm, vW.^tocW'i^ Vcv ^j»V. 

^^?Mi*rti'-/-a»), oiie who has the careot 
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nan lawn. Virtue, duty, principle, would be mecked and 
spumed R8 unmnming sounds. A sordid seli^interesl would 
supplant every other feeling ; and man would become in fact^ 
what the theory o€ atheism dedaises him t« be, — a eompai^ 
ion for brutes. Chmnningr. 

BtcmoTf xrvr 

Oit the recuondbleneavqf DexfoCum^ 

1. True devotion is rational, and well foimdedT. It takeat 
its rise from affections which areessential to the human frame. 
We are formed l>y Nature to admire wliat is gyeat, and ta- 
love M'hat is amiabte. Even inanimate^ objects* have power 
to excite these emotions. The rattgnificent prospects of the 
natural world, fill the mind with reverential awe. Its beau- 
tiful scenes^ create dielight. When we sur^'cy the aetions and 
behavior of mir fetlaw creatures^ tlie afifection* gle^w with 
greater ardor; and if to be unmoved in the former case, ar- 
gues a defect; of sensibility in our powers^ rt discover* in tiie 
latter, an odi^^us^ hardness and depravity in the li<eart. 

2. The tenderness of an affectionate parent, the generosity 
of a forsri viDg enemy,^ the public spirit of a patriot or a hero^ 
often fill the eyes vf'ifh tearsy and swell the breast with emo- 
tions too big i4)r utterance. Tlie object of these affections i» 
frequently raised above us in condition and rank. Let us 
suppose him raised also above us in nature. Let us imagint 
that an angel, of any being of superior order, had conde- 
scended to be oiiF frfendy our guide, and patron : |ip persen^ 
sure, vrould hold the exaltation of his benefactor^s character, 
to be an argimiont why he should love and revere hini lestw 

3. St range ! tliat the attachment and veneration, the warmth 
and overflowing of heart, which excellenee and goodness od 
every other occasion ronnnand, should begin to be account- 
ed irrational, as soon a» the Supreme Being becomes their 
object. For what reason must human sensibility be extinct 
toward htm alone? Ars all benefits entitled lo gratitude, 
except the highest and the best ? Shall goodness cease to be 
amiable, only btx^use rt is perfect ? 

4. It will perhaps be said, that an unknown and mTti^ls 
Iteiiig is not qualified to raise affection in the human hewi 
Wrapt up in the mysterious obscurity of his nature, Ite ett 
caj>es our search, and affords no determinate object to our 

lore or desire. We go forward, but Yie \b wo\ Ihecev— and' 
hackwardf hut we cannot perceive \An\,— on ^^^fc \^^\iWBft^ 

^in-ma'i-mats, mkl ot life * O'-AV-oat.'wtT «(»»*«^'V«»*^ 
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where he worketh, but we cannot behold him : he hideth 
niniBelf on the right hand, that we cannot see him. 

5. Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there any being in the 
Dniverse more real and certain, than the Creator of the world, 
and the Supports of all ejcistence ? Is he in whom we live 
and move, too distant from us to excite devotion 1 His form 
and essence, indeed, we cannot see ; but to be unseen and 
imperfectly known in many other instances, precludes* nei- 
ther gratitude nor love. It is not the sight so much as the 
vtrong conception, or deep impression of an object, whidi 
affects the passions. 

C We glow with admiration of perwnages who have li- 
ved in a distant age. Whole nations have been transported 
with zeal and affection for the generous hero, or public de- 
liverer, whom they knew only by fame. Nay, proi)erljr 
speaking, the direct object of our love is in every case invi- 
sible ; for that on which affection is placed is the mind, the 
soul, the internal character of our fellow creatures, — which, 
surely, is no less concealed than the Divine Nature itself is 
frem tlie view of sense. 

7. From actions, we can only infer the dispositions of men ; 
from what we see of their behavior, we collect what is invi- 
sible ; but the conjecture which we lorm is at best imperfect ; 
and when their actions excite our love, much of their heart 
remains still unknown. 

8. I ask, then, in what respect God is less oualified than 
any other being, to be an object of affection 1 Convinced 
that he exists ; beholding his goodness spread abroad In hie 
works — exerted in the government of the world — displayed 
in some measure to sense, in the actions of his Son Jesue 
Christ, — are we not furnished with every essential requiMl 
which the heart demands, in mrder to indulge the meet warm, 
and at the same time the most rational emotions. 

9. If these considerations justify the reasonableness of de- 
motion, as expressed in veneration, love, and gratitude, the 
iiame tram of thought will equally justify it when appearing 
ifi the forms of desire, delight, or resignation. The latter 
are indeed the consequence of the former. For we cannot 
but desire some communication with what we love ; and will 
naturally resign ourselves to one^n whom we have placed 
the full confidence of affection. The aspirations of a devout 
man after the favor of God, are the effects of that earnest 
wish for happiness which glows in ever^ YsnmX. 

iO. All men have somewhat that iney \)e aiSV^^^ «^S)^ 
of Ifte/rderotJOD— reputation, plea«^I^©,\e»^to%^Ttf^^»^«' 
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whatever apparent good has strongly attached their hearu 
This becomes the center of attraction, which draws them to- 
wards it, — ^which quickens and regulates all their motions. 
While the men of the world are thus influenced by the ob- 
jects which they severally worship, shall he only, who direct? 
all his devotion toward the Supreme Being, be excluded from 
a place in the system of rational conduct? Blak 



CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 
BKCTION I. 

Clutracter of Washington, 

• 

1. It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should be j 
drawn to their bcnefact(^rs. A number of these have succjes- ' 
sively arisen, who were no loss dislinguislied for the eleva- 
tion of their virtues, than the luster of their talents. Of those, (' 
however, who were born, and who acted througli life as ii I 
they were born, uot for themselves, but for their country, and ' 
the whole human race, how few, alas ! are recorded du the 
long annals* of ages, and how wide the intervals of time anil I, 
space that divide them. 

2. In all this dreary length of wa}', they appear like five ; 
or six light-houses on as many tliousand miles of coast: they 
gleam upon the surrounding darkness with an inextinguish- ' 
able splendor — like stars seen through a mist ; but they are I 
seen like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to save. WASHiNo-roN 

i« now added to that small number. Already he attracts^ cu- , 
riosity like a newly discovered star, whose benign'' light < 
will travel on to the world's and time's farthest bounds. Al \ 
ready his name is hung up by history, as conspicuously as ii 1 
It sparkled in one of the constellations- of the sky. 

3. Tlie best evidence of reputation is a man's whole life. . 
We have now, alas ! all WASHiNeTONs before us. There h:i3 
scarcely appeared a really ^eat man, whose charj*cter has 
been more admired in hit life time, or less correctly under- 
stood by his adpirers. When it is comprehended, it is no 
f^asy tasJi to delineate** its excellencies in such a manner, a« 

Vi} give to the portrait both Lxitere&X smCi les^'re&^asvv:;^'. ^\ vx 
reqmrea thought and ftudy to imdeisV&n*^ ^^ ^so-v^ ^^xo^^i^. 

fAa -aalg, Uatortc* /tunttti OBdoi faoik c O0D-tt!^A«: Uvea. eiwA^r^ « v»3y». 
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the superiority of his character, over many others whom he 
reaemblecT in the principles of action, and even in the man 
ner of acting. 

4. But perhaps he excds all the great men that ever livedL- 
in the steadiness of his adherence to hi? maxims of life, and 
in the uniformity of all his conduct to the same maxims. 
These maxims, though wise, were yet not so remarkable for 
Uieir wisdom, as for their authority over his life : for if there 
were any errors in his judgment, we know of no blemishes 
in his virtue. He was the patriot without reproach : he loved 
his country well enough to hold his success in serving it an 
ample recompense. 

5. Thus far, self-love and love of country coincided :^ but 
when his country needed sacrifices that no other man could, 
or perhaps would be willing to make, he did not even hesi- 
tate. This was virtue in its most exalted character. More 
tiiau once he put his fame at hazard, when he had reason to 
think il would be sacrificed, at least in this age. 

6. It is indeed almost as difficult to draw his character, as 
the portrait of virtue. The reasons are similar : our ideas of 
moral excellence are obscure, because they are complex, '^ and 
we are obliged to resort to illustrations. Washington's ex- 
Ample is the happiest to show what virtue is ; and to deline- 
tite his character, we naturally expatiate" on the beauty oi 
virtue : — much must be felt, and much imagined. His pre- 
eminence is not so much to be seen in the display of any one 
virtue as in the possession of them all, and in the practice of 
the most difficult. Hereafter, therefore, his character must 
lie studied before it will be striking ; and then it will be ad- 
mitted as a model — a precious one to a free republic ! 

7. It is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They were 
adapted to lead, without dazzling mankind; and to draw 
forth and employ the talents of others, without being misled 
by them. In this he was certainly superior, that he neither 
mistook nor misapplied his own. — His great modesty and 
reserve would have concealed them, if great (K;casioDS had 
not called them forth ; and then, as he never spoke from the 
affectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister motives, it is 
from their effects only that we are to judge of tiieir greatness 
and extent. 

8. In public trusts, where men acting couspicijously are 
cautious, and in those private concerns where few conceal or 
resist their weaknesses, WAsmNGTO* n»^ \«v\tarrc^^ ^??sa6^ 

pursuing right conduct from ris;\\l m«x\Taft. ^v^VstovVA-^^w 
mwh as assist sound judgment, and t\\)?!11 "wVQci \V- 
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9. His prudence was eonsnminatc,'^ and aen/ied to take tbe 
direction of his powers and passions ; for, as a soldier, he was 
more solicitous to avoid mistakes that would be fetal, than to 
perform exploits that were brilliant ; and, as a statesman, tii 
adhere to just principles, however old, than to pinrsue novel- 
ties; and therefore in both characters his qualities were 
singularly adapted to the interest, and were tried in the great- 
est perils of the country. His habits of inquiry were so for 
remarkable, that he was never satisfied with mvestigating, 
nor desisted from it, so long as he had less than all the light 
that he could obtain upon a subject ; and then he made hit 
decision without bias. 

10. This command over the partialities that so generally 
stop men short, or turn them aside in their pursuit of truth, 
is one of the chief causes of his unvaried course of right con- 
duct ill so many difficult scenes, where every human actor 
must be presumed to err. If he had strong passions, he had 
learned to subdue them, and to be moderate and mild. If he 
liad weaknesses, he concealed them, — which is rare, — and 
excluded them from the government of his temper anid con- 
duct, — which is still more rare. 

11. If he loved fame, he never made improper compliances^ 
for what is called popularity. The fame he enjoyed is of the 
kind that will last for ever ; yet it was rather the effect, than 
the motive of his conduct. — Some future Plutarch* will searrh 
for a parallel to his character. Epaminondas<* is perhaps the 
brightest name of all antiquity. Our Washington rrsembled 
him in the purity and ardor of his patriotism ; and, like him, 
he first exalted the glory of his country. 

12. There, it is to be hoped, the parallel ends: forTiiebes* 
Mi with Epaminondas. But such comparisons cannot bo 
pursued far, without departing fW>m the nmilitnde. For we 
•hall find it as difficult to compare great men as groat rivers : 
some we admire for the length and rapidity of their current 
and the grandeur of their cataracts; others for the majesl»e 
silence and fullness of their streams : we cannot bring thi rti 
together to measure the difference of their waters. 

13. The unambitious life of WAsnixGTON, declining faii,^, 
yet courted by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its loiig 
way through solitudes, diffusing fertility ; or like his own 
Potomac, widening and deepening his channel as he a|>- 
proaches the sea, and displaying most the usefulness atn} 
serenity of his greatness toward the end of his course. Soct 
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a eiiizai would do honor to any country, and the constant 
veneration and affection of ^t> country, will show that it was 
vorthv of such a citizen. Ames 

m 

SECTION II. 

71u Gr'ave of Jefferson, 

L I ascended the winding road which leads from Char* 
lottsville to Monticello, up tlie miniature* mountain to the 
farm and the grave of Jcfi'erson. On entering the gate whldi 
opens into the enclosure, numerous paths diverge'' in various 
directions, winding through beautiful groves to the summit 
of the hill. From the peak on which the house stands, a 
grand and nearly unlimited view opens to the thickly wood- 
ed hills and fertile valleys which stretch out on cither side. 
The University, with its'dome, porticos, and colonnade, looks 
like a fair city in the plain : Charlottsville seems to be di 
reclly beneath. 

*Z. No spot can be imagined as combining greater advan- 
tages of gnmdeur, healthfuhiess, and sechision. — The house 
is noble in its appearance : two large columns support a por 
(ico, which extends from the M'ings, and into it the front door 
opens. The apartments are neatly furnished, and embellish- 
ed with statues, busts, portraits, and natural curiosities. l*he 
grounds and outhouses nave been neglected ; Mr. Jefferson's at- 
ti*ntion liaving I)een absorbed from such personal concerns, by 
the cares attendaiil on the supcrinlendejice of the University. 

3. At a short distance behind the mansion, in a quiet, sha- 
ded spot, the visitor sees a square enclosure, surrounded by 
a low, unniortared stone wall, which he enters by a neat 
wooden gate. Tliis is the family burial ground, containing 
ten or fifteen graves, none of them marked by epitaphs, and 
only a few distinguished by any memorial. On one side Oi 
this simple cemetery,*" is the nesting place of the patriot und 
pliilosopher. When I suw it, the vault had just been arched, 
and in readiness for the plain stone which was to cover it. 

4. May it ever continue, like Washington's, without any 
»lventitious'i attractions or conspicuousncss ; for when wc 
or our posterity need any other memento* of our debt of ho- 
nor to those immes, than their simple inscription on paper, 
gorgeous'^ tomlis would be a mockery to their meniories. 
When gratitude shall cease to concentrate their remembrance 
In the hearts of our citizens, no cenotaph* will inspire th« 
reverence we owe to them. 

tf MI/i'/..i-/ur», small IfK-ftiiMit. c W«Tf\eTV*Ao,;jL\toA.\B wi«.w. «Ma««ics . 
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ntonoN ni. 

7^ last days of liervukineum.*- 

1. A GREAT city, situated amidst al] that natnre could cr^ 
^te of beEinty and profusion, or art collect of science and 
magnificence, — the growth of many agea, — ^the residence 
cwf enlightened multitudes, — ^the scene of splendor, and fp?«- 
tivity, and happiness, — in one moment withered as by t 
spell, *> — its palaces, its streets, its temples, its gardens 
" glowing with eternal spring," and its inhabitants in the 
ivSl enjoyment of all life's blessings, obliterated^ from their 
very place in creation, — ^not by war, or famine, or disease, or 
any of the natural causes of destniction to which earth had 
been accustomed, — but in a single night, as if by magic,'* and 
amid the conflagration, as it were, of nature itself, — present- 
ed a subject on which the M'ildest imagination might grow 
weary, without even equaling the grand and terrible reality. 

2. ITie eruption* of Vesuvius, by which Herculaneum 
and Pompeii where overwhelmed, has been chiefly described 
to us in the letters of Pliny the younger to Tacitus, giving an 
account of his uncle's fate, and the situation of the writer and 
flis mother. The elder Pliny had just returned from the 
bath, and was retired to his study, when a small speck or 
doud, which seemed to ascend from Mount Vesuvius, at- 
tracted his attention. 

3. This cloud gradually increased, and at length assumerl 
the shape of a pine tree, the trunk of earth and vapor, and the 
leaves, " red cinders." Pliny ordered his galley, *" and, urged 
by his philosophic spirit, went forward to inspect the pheii«>- 
menon. In a short time, however, philosophy gave way i«» 
humanity, and he zealously and adventurously employee! his 
galley, in saving the inhabitants of the various beautiful vil- 
ifas which studded that enchanting coast. Among otliers he 
went to the assistance of his friend Pomponianus, who was 
then at Strabia;. 

4. The storm of fire, and the tempest of earth, increased ; 
and the wretched inhabitants were obliged, by the continual 
rocking of their houses, to rush out into the fields with pil- 
lows ti^d down by napkins upon their heads, as their sole dew 
fense against the shower of stones which fell on them 
This, in the course of nature, was in tlie middle of the day| 
but a deeper darkness than thai of a vjvMet w\^\\t l\*\d cIq9Ql, 

s Mer-citl.i'-ne-um, a city in Italy. d M5«'-te. d«ritav9i^\v«w^vu 

f^^ell, a charm. « fi-tup'-uon. \v Y««^xv^ 'w^ 

r Obur-O'Tatod, blotted wit, Oestrajed. J Q«X -VBy » '^'W^w^ ^ '"•*^' 
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around the ill-fated inmates of Ilerculaneum. This artificial 
darkness continued for three days and nights, and wheUi at 
ien^jth, the sun again appeared over the spot where Hercula- 
neum stood, his rays fell upon an ocean of lava ! 

5. There was neither tree, nor shrub, nor field, nor house, 
nor living creature ; nor visible remnant of what human 
hands had reared, — there was nothing to be seen bift one 
olack extended surface, still streaming with mephitic*^ vapor, 
and heaved into calcined'^ waves by the operation of fire, ana 
the undulations'' of the earthquake ! Plmy was found dead 
npon the sea-shore, stretched upon a cloth which had been 
spread for him, where it was conjectured he had perished 
early, his corpulent and apoplectic habit rendering him an 
easy prey to the suffocating atmosphere. 

RECTION IV. 

Passage of Hie Poiom<tc and Slienandodh Rioers ihrvufrh the 

Blue Ridge, 

1. The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, 
is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. 
You stand ou a very high point of land. On your right 
comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of 
the nioiiiitain a hundred miles to seek a vent. On vour left 
approaches the Potomac, in quest of a passage also. In 
(he moment of their jimction they rush together against the 
mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to the sea. 

2. The first glance of this scene hurries our sen«es into 
the opinion, that this earth has been created in time; ttiat the 
mountains were formed first ; that the rivers began to flow 
aftci-wards; that, in this place particularly, they have been 
dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have form- 
ed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; that, continuing 
\o rise, they have at Icnjprth broken over at this spot, and 
have torn the mountain down from its summit to its base. 
The piles of rock ou eacli hand, particularly the Shenan- 
doah, — the evident marks of their disrupture and avulsion** 
from their hods, by the most powerful agents of nature, cor- 
roborate this impression. 

3. But the distant finishing which nature has given to the 

jjicture, is of a very different character. It is a true C4>n« 

;rast to the fore-ground. That is as placid and delightful, 

\s this is wild and tremendous. The mountain being cloven 

sunder, presents toyouruye, t\\TOW^\\\)^fe<^'e^^^««v^^«!^*^ 

-' Ciil'du'tAi, reduced toa nowOoi by test a A.-vv\-«5kiosx,»^ Vs2fii**<»«i »a>s«^ 
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of imooth blue horizon,^ at an infinite distance in the ph^| , 
country, inviting you as it were frum the riot and tunt^^^ 
roaring round, to pass through the breach, and participate ^ 
the calm below. 

4. Here the eye ultimately composes itself; and that v^>r 
too, the road happens actually to lead. You cross the K^;^ 
tomae above the junction.^ pass along its side through ^he 
base of the mountain for three miles, — its terrible precipices 
hanging in fragments pver you. lliis scene is worth a 
vojrage across the Atlantic ; yet here, as iu the neighborhood 
of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed their lives 
within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey 
these monuments of a war between rivers and mountains 
vHich must have shaken the earth itself to its center. 

SECTION V. 

The Egyptian Pyramids, 

1. The pyramids of Egypt are well entitled to a place, 
limong the most interesting curiosities in the world. The 
principal ones stand opposite Cairo,' on the west side of the 
river Nile. They are built of stones, which overleap each 
other, and thus form steps from the bottom to the top. Tlie 
peipendicular height of the largest is about 50C feet, and 
the area** of its basis contains nearly 5(K).(XKf square feet, or 
something more than eleven English acres of ground. 
Some idea may be formed of tlie cost and labor in tlie struc- 
ture of this pyramid, from the fact that thirty years were 
spent in building it, and thai 100,000 men were constantly 
employed on the work. 

2. Such were the famous Eg^nP^J^^i pyramids, which hy 
their figure as well as size have triinnphed over the injnrieis 
of time and the barbarians. But whatoi'er efforts men make, 
their own nothingness will always appear. These pyramid* 
were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of the 
largest, an empty sepulcher," cut out of entire stone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet long. 

3. Thus, all this bustle, all this expense, and all the lalio* 
of so many thousand men, ended in prmniring a prince, m 
this vast and almost boundless pile of buildings, u litiU 
vault six feet in length. Besides, the kings who biiill these 
pyramids liad it not in their power to be buried in them, and 

^jf/'^rf'-^n, theltae which Iwuiids the cCuV-to,;vc\vy\i\VA'YvA. 
^yurc'ifon, act ofjcinins, union. e Sexi-uY-chet^ -a vTVfe, vv\ou\\i. 
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BO did not enjov tl e sepiilcher they had built. The public 
hatred which they hicurred by reason of their unheard of 
mdties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon 
hem, occamoned their being interred in some obscure place, 
Ui prevent their bodies from being exposed to the ftiry and 
vengeance of the populace. 

4. This last circumstance, of which historians have taken 
|>art icular notice, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass 
on tliese edifices,* so much boasted of by the ancients. It is 
but just to remark and esteem the noble genius which tho 
i^'ptians had for architecture,** — a genius that prompted 
ilicm from the earliest times, and before tliey could have any 
models to imitate, to aim i!i all things at the grand and mag- 
nifict^nt ; and to be intent on real beauties, M'ithoiit deviating 
in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the highest per- 
fection of the art consists. 

5. But what idea ought we to form of those princes, who 
mnsidered as something grand, the i*aising, by a multitude of 
hands and by the lielp of money, immense structures, with 
lilt; sole view of rendering their names immortal ; and w1m> 
did not scruple to destroy thousands of their subjects to satis- 
fy their vain glory ! They differed very nmch from the Ro- 
mans, who sought to immortalize themselves by works of a 
magnificent kind, but at ihe same time of public utility. 

0. Pliny giv(^ us. in a few words, a just idea of thwc py 
lamids when he calls tlieni a foolisii and useless ostentatioii'* 
of t!ie wealth of Egyptian kings; and adds, that by a just 
punishment their memory is buried in oblivion — historians 
not agreeing among tluMnselves about the names of tliose 
wlio first raised tliose vain monuments. In a word, accord- 
inpr to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the industry of tho 
urcliitects of those i)yramids is no less valuable and pmisc- 
worlh}', than the design of tlie Egyptian kings contemptiMe 
und ridiculous. 

7. But what we Should most admire in these ancient mo- 
numents, is, thetnie and standing evidence they give of tlie 
skill of ihe Egyptians in astronomy 5*' that is a science which 
^eems incapable of licing brouglil to perftclion but by n long 
series^ of years, and a great number of observations. It has 
been found, that tlie four sides of tlie great pyramid named, 
were tumecl exactly to the four quarters of the world ; and 
consequently showed tlie true meridian of tliat i)laee. 

8. As so exact a situation was in all i)robakirity purposely 

K'l-l-ff-fvs. ImlliUnss. d As-\roM"-o\wv ,\\>ft v.C*i\\^ ^\, >5r«. \«sw 

l^Ajcii'-loytuiv. tJi" scicncQ of buUdlui:. vim\\\ \»x\\»'%. . ^ 

€ u>tciii-aL-um v.-iiii fcijow. # *^-*.\\-cfi, a ^vtwcvv-O.^'i^ «*<l^vs^>s»\^ ^ 
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pitched upon, by those who piled up this hi^ mass of stones^ 
above three thousand years ago; it follows, that during so 
loag a space of time there has been no alteration in the hea- 
vens ii: that respect, or, which amounts to the same thing, if 
the poles of the earth or the meridians. 

SECTION VI. 

Of the Forum^ and other pubUc BuiUUngs at Rome, 

1. The Roman Forum now lay extended before us — a scenfl 
in the ages of Roman greatness of unparalleled splendor and 
magnificence. It was bordered on both sides with temples, 
and lined with statues. It terminated in triumphal arches, 
and was bounded, here by the Palatine hill, with the imperi- 
al* residence glittering on its summit, and there by the Ca- 
pitol, with its ascending ranges of poi*ticos and of temples. 

2. 'i'hus it presented one of the richest exhibitions that 
eyes could behold, or human ingenuity invent. In Uie midst 
of these superb monuments, — the memorials of their great* 
ness, and the trophies'' of their fathers, — the Roman peoplq 
iussembled to exercise their sovereign power, and to decide 
the fates of heroes, of kings, and of nations. 

3. Nor did the contemplation of such glorious objects fail 
to produce a corresponding effect. Manlius, as long as he 
could extend his arm and fix the attention of the people oi) 
the Capitol which he had saved, suspended his fatal senteoicet 
Caius Gracchus melted tlie hearts of his audience, when in 
the moment of distress he pointed to the Capitol, and asked 
with all the emphasis of despair, wbHher he could expect to 
fiud au asylum*" in that sanctuaiy, whose pavements still 
streamed with the blood of his broilier. 

4. Scipio Africanus, when accused by an envious faction,' 
and obliged to appear before the people as a criminal, instead 
of answering the charge, turned to the Capitol, and invited 
the asssmbly to accompany him to the temple of Jupiter,* 
and to give thanks to the Gods for the defeat of Aimibal ana 
tlve Carthaginians. 

5. Such, in fact, was the influence of locality, and such the 
awe, interest, and even emotion, inspired by the surrounding 
edifices. Hence the frequent references that we find in thS 
Roman historians and orators, of the Capitol, the Forum, the 
temples of the gods ; and hence those noble addresses to the 
deities themselves, as appear iw \Kevr respective sanctuaries. 

a Impe'-rl-al, belonein? to an emperor. d V«ic; .\\nu,^^\\\«^ wt^:s. 
^ Tm rthim, mcmoriuls of victory. e iu \A-\fcx. aivb «.\s«i\WK>5iBRJ«i 
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6u But the glories of the Forum are now fled for ever ; its 
nples are j&dleii ; ita sanctuaries have crumblfed into dust \ 

colonnades encumber" its pavements, now buried under 
eir remains. The walls of the Rostra, stripped of thdr 
naments, and doomed to eternal silence, — a few shattered 
»rticos, and here and there an insulated'' colunui, standiofc 

the midst of broken shafts, — vast fragments of marble 
pitals and cornices, heaped together in masses, — remind 
e traveler, that the field which he now traverses was onoe 
e Roman Forum. 

7. A little farther on commences a double range of trees 
at leads along the Via Sacra, by the temples of Antoninus 
d of T'oace, to the arch of Titus. A herdsman, seated on 
>edestal' while his o;:en were drinking at the fouivain, and 
lew passengers, moving at a distance in different directiona. 
sre the only living beings> that disturbed the silence and so- 
nde which reigned aroun 

8. Thus, the place seemec. "estored to its original wildness 
scribed by Virgil, and aba denied once more to the Hocks 
id he^ds of cattle. So far h ve the modern Romans forgot- 
n the the^iter of the glory, and of the imperial power oi 
eir .ancestors, as to degrade it into a common market fcir 
ttle ; and sink its name, illustrated by every page of Roman 
story, into the contemptible appellation of Cawpo Vai'ci- 

0. Proceeding along the Via Sacra, and passing under the 
ch of Titus, on turning a little to the left we beheld the 
iphitheatef of Vespasian and Tiius, now called the Coli- 
um. Never did human art present to the eye a fabric, so 
>U calculated, by its size and form, to surprise and delight, 
it the spectator first place himself to the north, and cir.v 
nplate that side which depredation, barbarism, and agos 
A'e spared, he will behold with admiration its wonderful 
t«it, well proportioned stories, and flying lines, that retire 
id vanish without break or interruption. 
10. Next let him turn to the south, and examine those sti^ 
indous arches, which, stripped as they are of their extemnl 
oorations,^ still astonish us by their solidity and duration. 
[len let him enter, range through the lofty arcades/ and, 
cending the vaulted >> seats, consider the vast mass of ruin 
at surrounds him — insulated walls, immense stones sus- 
hi Jed in the air, arches covered with weeds and slirul»a» 

! Bn-?un'-bcr. to emiamoK e MiinVvVAW*a-\w,«a.%ftIiftRfc ti^v'waafcA. 

ta'-mi-Uhied, tietaclteil or oval lotdv. 

naif-ef -taf, the hate of a C(4:iinn. f lyK^ o-t«L'\\aw».»Awct«i>w;». 

"Jkm-ito Vac-dno, cow pamare, a Atc'-«ttV», coixWnwA ^s«b«*. 
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Yaults opening upon other ruins ; in short, above, bc/oir 
uround, one vast collection of magnificence and ^erust 
of (Qrraiideur and decay. 

11. The Coliseum, owing to the solidity of its matCs^^ 
survived the era* of barbarism, and was so perfect irx ' 
thirteenth centur>'' that games were exhibited in it, nr^^ 
the amusement of the Roman only, but of all the nobil % ^ 
Italy. I'he destruction of this wonderful fabric is to V^^^ 
cribod to causes more active in general in the erection^ gj^ 
m the demolition'' of magnificent buildings —to Tast^^Ko^ 
Vanity. 

12. Wlien Rome began to revive, and architecture arosi 
from its ruins, every rich and powerful citizen wished to have 
not a commodious dwelling merely, but a palace. The Coli^ 
scum was an immense quarry at hand : the common peop1%^ 
stole, the grandees' obtained permission to carry off, its ma^ 
tcrials, till the interior was dismantled, and the exterior half 
stripped of its ornaments. 

13. It is difiicult to say where this system of depredation 
so sacrilegious'' in the opinion of the antiquary,* would have 
stoppcid, had not Benedict XIY., a pontiff of great judgincnt 
faceted a cross in the center of the arena, and declared thi 
))lacc sacred, out of respect to the blood of the many mar 
lyrs who were butchered there during the persecutions.— 
This docthirdtion, if issued two or three centurii?s ago, would 
have preserved tlie Coliseum entire; it can now only protect 
its remains, and transmit them in their present state to pes 
terity. 

14. We then ascended the Palatine Mount, after having 
walkM aroun.1 its base in order to examine its l>eariiigs.— 
This hill, the nursery of infant Rome, and finally the resi 
dence of imperial grandeur, presiiuts now two solitary villai 
and a c/)nvent,5 with their deserted gardens and vineyards. 

15. Its numerous temph^s, its i)alaces, its porticos, and its 
libraries, — once the glory of Rome, and the admiration of the 
universe, — are now mere heaps of ruins, so shapeless and 
scattered, that the antiquary and architect are at a loss to dis- 
cover their site, their plans and tlieir elevation. Of that wing 
of tlie imperial palace wliich hM)ks to the west, and on the 
Circus Maxhnus, some apartmcMits remain vaulted, and of 
fine proportions, but so deeply buried in ruins as to he now 
•ulitermnean.'' 

16. A hall of immense size was discovered about the bo- 

tr K'-n. a fixetl ixiint of finw. /VowWt, w Y\\«V\ viNMfX. 

* nvmn-n "'tion. net of overtlmowing. r Cou' \e\\\, a i<^^tM,^ Vwwft, % ti 

cOmwI-mit'.mennrrxnlii. n«*ry. , ^ 

^'Aa-a-qtiaty^ onn versed in ttxitlqulUwk 
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Riming of Ae kfft century, concealed under the ruins of itii 
own massive loof. The pillars of Verde antico that support- 
ed its vaults, the statues that ornamented its niches,* and 
the rich marblps that formed its pavement, were found buried 
in rubbish , and were immediately carried away by the Far- 
nesian family, the proprietors of the soil, to adorn their pa« 
laces, and furnish their ^Ueries. 

17. This hall is now cleared of its encumbrances, and pre- 
sents to the eye a vast length of. naked wall^ and an area 
covered with weeds. As we stood contemplatmg its extent 
and proportions, a fox started from an aperture*' at onp end, 
once a window, and, crossing the open space, scrambled up 
th? ruins at the other, and disappeared in the rubbish. 

18. This scene of desolation reminded me of Ossinn's 
beautiful description: **the thistle shook there its lonely 
head ; the moss whistled to the gale; the fox looked out 
from the windows ; the rank grass waved around his head," — 
and almost seemed the accomplishment of that awful predic- 
tion — ** There the wild beasts of the desert shall lodge, and 
nowling monsters shall fill the houses; the wolves shall 
howl to one another in their palaces, and dragons in their 
▼nl.uptuous* pavilions." Eustace, 

SECTION Vlt. 

Description of jEtna.* 

1. At day break we set off from Catania, to visit Mount 
JStna, that venerable and respectable father of mountains. 
His base, and his immense declivities, are covered with n nv 
merons progeny of his ovm ; for every great eruption produ- 
eef a new mountain ; and, perhaps by the number of these 
better than by any other method, the number of eruptionsi 
«nd the age of Minn itself might be ascertained 

2. The whole mountain is divided into three distinct re- 
gions, called La Regione Cultra or Piedmontes(>, the fertile 
region; La Regione Sylvosa or Nemorosa, the woody region; 
and La Regione Dcscrtn or Scoperta, the barren region. 
These three are as different, both in climate and productions, 
as the three zones of the earth; and perhaps with equal pro* 
priety might have been styled the Tomd, the '''emperato^ 
and the frigid Zone. 

3. Tlie first region surrounds the mountalw^ «xvi cxscis^V 
iates the most fertile coutitry in V\ve vroM^ wv «\ «A«^ ^^ 
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to the extent of fourteen or fifteen miles, where the woody 
region begins. It is composed almost entirely of lava, which, 
af^r a number of ages, is at last converted into the mofll 
fertile of all s(m1s. At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles up 
•he mountain, we found the barometer* at 27 1-2 : — at Cata- 
lia it stood at 20 1-2. ^^ 

4. After leaving Nicolosi, in an hour and a halfs traveimg 
' ver barren ashes and lava, we arrived on the confines of the 
liegione Sylvosa, or temperate zone. As soon as we enter 
txi these delightful forests, we seemed to have entered another 
world. The air, which before was sultry and hot, was non 
cool and refreshing; and every breeze was loaded with & 
thousand perfumes — the whole ground being covered with 
the richest aromatic*" plants. Many parts of this region are 
surely the most delightful spots upon earth. 

This moimtain unites every beauty, and every horror ; anc 
(he most opposite and dissimilar objects in nature. Here you 
DDserve a ^uU that formerly threw out torrents of fire, now 
4x;vered with the most luxuriant vegetation ; and from an 
object of terror, become one of delight. Here you gather 
the most dehcious fruit, rising from what was but lately n 
barren rock. Here the ground is covered with flowers ; and 
we wander over these beauties, and ctmtemplate this wilder- 
ness of sweets, without considering that under our feet, but 
a few yards separate us from lakes of liquid fire and brimstone. 

6. But our astonishment still increases, upon raising our 
eyes to the higher region of the mountain. There we be- 
hold ill per|)etual union, the two elements which are at per- 
p«tual war —an immense gulf uf fire, forever existing in the 
midst of snows whicli it has not power to melt ; and im- 
mense fields of snow and ice, forever surrounding this gulf 
of fire, which they have not power to extinguish. The 
woody region of .^tna ascends for about eight or nine miles. 
and forms a zone or girdle of the brightest green, all around 
the mountain. 

7. This night we pa.5sed through little more than half < 
it; arriving some time before sun set at our lodging, whic 
H'as a large cave, formed by one of the most ancient ai 
venerable lavas. Here we were delighted with the conten 

Elation of many beautiful objects, — the prospect on all sidi 
eing inunense, — and we already seemed to have been lifti 
from the earth. After a comfortable sleep, and other refretl 
mentsi, at eleven oVlock at night we recommenced our exp« 
d/tUm. 
8, Our guide now began to diapUy \vtt ^tfcvx>iAQw\% 

«Jf«!:'?n'-«^««r, aji instninwnt tt» rt«m b M<rtDa:Wt»«v^<i^.^««'^«- 
«• wn(flie of the atmoephexs. 
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the mountain, and we followed him with implicit* confidence, 
where perhaps human foot had never trod before. Soine- 
tiuiee through gloomy forests, which by day were delightful, 
»iit now, from the universal darkness, the rustling of the 
trees, the heavy dull bellowing of the mountnin, the vasi 
expanse of ocean stretched at an immense distance below us 
inspired a kind of awful horror. 

9. Sometime we foimd ourselves ascending great rocks of 
lava, where, if our mules should make but a false step, we 
might be thrown headlong over the precipice. — However, by 
the assistance of our guide we overcame nil these difficulties, 
and in two hours we had ascended above the region of vegeta- 
tion, and hadleft the forests of iEma far below, which now ap- 
peared likeadark and gloomy gulf surrounding the mounuin. 

10. The prospect before us was of a very difierent nature. 
we beheld an expanse ot snow und ice which alarmed us 
exceedingly, and almost staggered our resolution. In the 
center of this we descried the high summit of the mountain, 
rearing* its tremendous head, and vomiting out torrents of 
smoke. 

11. Tiie ascent for some time was not steep, and as the 
surface of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerably good fool- 
ing ; but as it soon began to grow steeper, we found our la- 
bor greatly increased : however, we determined topcT^i v(T(% 
calling to mind that the emperor Adrian and the philosoithcr 
Plato had undergone the same ; and from a like motive too— 
to see the rising sun from the top of iEtna. 

12. We at length arrived at the summit** ; but here, doscrip- 
lion must ever fall short ; for no imagination has darted lo 
form an idea of so glorious, and so magnificent a scene. — 
Neither is there on the surface of this globe, any one point, 
that unites so many awful and sublime objects : — 

13. The immense elevation from the surface of the eartli. 
ilrawn as it were to a single point, without any ncighburin^r 
mountain for the senses and imagination to rest upon, and 
recover from their astonishment in their way down to the 
world ;— this point, or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a bot- 
tomless gulf, as old as the world, often discharging rivers of 
fire, and throwing out burning rocks, with a noise lliai 
shakes the whole; island, — add to this, the unbounded i vtent 
of the prospect, comprchendir.g the greatest diversity . -and 
4he most beautiful scenery in nature, — with the riaiiiy sun 
idvancing in the east, to illuminate the wondrous scene 

U. The whole atmosphere by deatefta >iwm^^\ xs^^^ "mssSw 
shnwedf dimly and faintly, the bo\MQS\ie»a ^''^viS^^RX «^»x»>^ 
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Doth sea and land looked dark and confused, as if onl] 
emerging from tlieir original chaos ;" and light and darknea 
seemed still undivided, till the morning, by degrees advan 
cing, completed the separation. The stars are extingiiished 
and the shades disappear. The forests, which b.it not 
seemed black and bottomless gulfs, from which no ray wa 
reflected to show their form or colors, appear a new creation 
rising to the sight, and catching life and beauty from ever 
increasing beam. 

15. The scene still enlarscs, and the horizon seems to wi 
den and expand itself on all sides, till the sun, like the grea 
Creator, appears in the east, and with his plastic ra3's com 
plctes the mighty scene. AH appears enchantment ; and i 
IS with difliculty we can believe we are still on earth. — Th 
senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a scene, ar 
bewildered and confounded ; and it is not till after some time 
that they are capable of separating and judging of the ob 
jects that compose it. 

16. Tlie body of the sun is seen rising from the ocean, im 
raense tracts both of sea and land intervening ;*» the islands o 
Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Stronibolo, and Volcano, with thei 
smoking summits, appear under your feet: you look dowi 
on the whole of Sicily as on a map ; and can trace ever 
river through all its windings, from its source to its moutti 

17. The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; no 
is there any one object within the circle of vision to intei 
rupt it; so that the sight is every where lost in tlie immen 
feity ; and I am persuaded it is only from the imperfection c 
our organs, that the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece, ar 
not discovered, as they are certainly above the horizon. Tli 
circumference of the visible horizon, on the top of JStna, cu 
r.ot be less than two thousand miles. 

18. But the most beantiful part of the scene is certainly tb 
mountain itsdf, the island of Sicily, and the numerous iswd 
lying around it. All these, by a kind of magic in vision ihs 
[ am at a loss to account for, seem as if the}' were brou^ 
close around the skirts of iEtna —the distances appearing if 
duced to nothing. 

19. The Regione Deserta, or the frigid zone of iGtna, is th 
flrst object that calls your attention. It is marked out br 
circle of snow and ice, which extends on all sides to the dii 
tance of about eight miles. In the center of this circle, th 
grcnt crater of the mountain rears its burning head ; and tb 

itsgiona of intense cold and o( \nt«uset\v«A. «<?^FWv^«t «s«t % 
^ onited in the same point. 
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20. The Regione Deserta is immediately succeeded by the 
^yivosa, or the woody region, which forms a circle or girdle 

^1 the most beautiful greeii, surrounding the mountain on idl 
^Ides ; and it is certainly one of the most delightful spots on 
t^Eurth. This presents a remarkable contrast with the desert 
^egion. it is not smooth and even, like the greatest part of 
the latter ; but is finely variegated" by an infinite number of 
those beautiful little mountains, that have been formed by the 
different eruptions of iEtna. 

21. All these have now acquired a wonderful degree of fer- 
tility , except a very few that are but newly formed, — that is 
within these five or six hundred years ; for it certainly re- 
quires some thousands to bring them to their greatest degree 
of perfection. We looked down into the craters of these, and 
attempted, but in vain, to number them. 

22. 1'he circumference of this zone, or great circle on iEtna, 
is not less than 70 or 80 miles. It is every wliere succeeded 
hy the vineyards, orchards, and corn fields, that compose the 
Kegione Cultra, or the fertile region. This last zone is much 
oriMider than the others, and extends on all sides to the foot 
of the mountain, its whole circumference, according to Re- 
cupero, is 183 miles. 

23. It is likewise covered with a number of little conical'' 
and spherical* mountains, and exhibits a wonderful variety 
of forms and colors, and makes a delightful contrast with the 
other two regions. It is bounded by the sea to the south and 
south-cast, and on all its other sides by the rivers Semetus 
and Alcantara, which run almost around it. The whole course 
of thcHe rivers is seen at once, and all their beautiful windings 
rhrough these fertile valleys looked upon, as the favorite pos- 
i-ession of Ceres* herself. 

24. Cast your eyes a little farther, and you embrace tlie 
v'hole island, and see all its cities, rivers, and mountains, de- 
hneated in the great chart of nature, — all the adjacent islands, 
tbe whole coast of Italy, as far as your eye can reach; — for 
|t is no where boiuided, but every where lost in space. On 
the sun'S first rising, the shadow of the mountain extends 
across the whole island, and makes a large track, visible even 
in the sea and in the air. By degrees this is shortened, and, 
in a little time, is confined only to the neighborhood of JBtna. 

25. We had now time to examine the fourth region of that 
wonderful mountain, very different indeed from the others, 
and productive of very different sensations; but which has 
midoulAedly given being to all the Teftt*,—^ m«Kcv>\v^'(^a|^siCi 

O 
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of fire. The present crater of this immense vc^eano, is a 
circle of about three miles and a half in circumference. It 
floes shelving down on each side, and forms a regular hollow, 
like a vast amphitheater. 

26. From many places of this space, issue volumes of sul- 
phureous smoke, which, being much heavier than the cir- 
cumambient" air, instead of rising in it, as smoke generally 
does, immediately on its getting out of the crater it rolls 
down the side of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to 
that part of the atmosphere of the same specific gravity with 
itself, it shoots off, horizontally, and forms a large track in 
the air, according to the direction of the wind, which, happily 
for us, carried it exactly to the side opposite to that where 
we were placed. 

27. The crater is so hot that it is very dangerous^ if not 
impossible, to go down into it ; besides, the smoke is very 
incommodious,'' and in many places the surface is so soH, 
there have been instances of people sinking into it, and pay- 
ing for their temerity with their lives. Near the center of 
the crater, is the great mouth of the volcano — that tremen- 
dous gulf so celebrated in all ages, and looked upon as the 
terror and scourge both of this and another life. We beheld 
It with awe and with horror, and were not surprised that it 
had been considered as the place of eternal punishment. 

28. When we reflect on the immensity of its depth, the 
vosi cells and caverns whence so many lavas have issued, — 
the forc^ of its internal fire, to raise up those lavas to so vast 
a heiglit, to support as it were in the air, and even to force 
them over the verysmnmit of the crater, — with all the dread- 
ful accompaniments, — the boiling of the matter, the shaking 
of the mountain, the explosion of flaming rocks, &c. — ^we 
must allow that the most enthusiastic imagination in the 
midst of all its terrors, hardly ever formed an idea of a hdi 
more dreadfbL Brydone. 



CHAPTER V. 

PATHETIC PIXCBa 
SECnOH u 

The Widow and her Sim. 

1. During my residence in the country, I used ircquenUy 
o attend at the old village chuTch^^Vvlcu stood iu a coimtry 
^Xled with ancient families, and coTv\««iedL^V^vR.>^»«^'^86j^ 
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■iient aisles, the congregated dust of many noble generations^ 
Its shadowy aisles, its mouldering monum^its, its dark oak- 
en panneling, all reverend with the gloom of departed yean, 
seemed to fit it for the haunt of solemn meditation. 

2. A Sunday, too, in the country, is so holy in its repose; 
«ach a pensive quiet reigns over the face of nature, that every 
restless passion is charmed down, and we feel all the natural 
religion of the soul gently springing; up within us: 

** Sweet day, so pure, wo calm, so bright| 
The bridal of tfic earth and sky !— ^' 

I do not pretend to be what is called a devout man, but there 
are feelings that visit me in a country church, amid the beauti- 
ful serenity of nature, which I experience nowhere else; and 
jf not a more religious, I think I am a better man on Sunday, 
than on any other day of the seven. 

3. Dut in thischurcltl felt myself continually thrown back 
lipon the world, by the frigidity* and pomp of the poor worms 
around me. Tlie only being that seemed thoroughly to feel 
the humble and prostrate piety of a true Christian, was a poor 
liecrepit^ old woman, bending under the weight of years and 
infirmities. — She bore the traces of something better than ab- 
lect poverty. The lingerings of decent pride were visible in 
her appearance. Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously clean. 

4. Some trivial respect, loo, had been awarded her ; for she 
liid not take her seat among the village poor, but sat alone 
«m the steps of the altar. She seemed to have survived all 
U)ve, all friendship, all society ; and to have nothing left her 
\}{\i the hopes of heaven. When I saw her feebly rising, and 
bending her aged form in prayer, — habitually conning'^ her 
prayer-book, which her palsiea hand and failing eyes would 
not pernVit her to read, but which she evidently knew by 
heart, — I felt persuaded that the faultering voice of that poor 
woman, arose to Heaven far before the responses of the clerk, 
the swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choir.** 

5. I am fond of loitering about country churches, and this 
was so delightfully situated, that it frequently attracted me. 
It stood on a knoll, around which a stream made a beautiful 
bend, and then wound its way through a long reach of soft 
meadow scenery. The church was surrounded by yew trees, 
which seemed almost coeval' with itself. Its tall Gothic spire 
shot up lightly from among them, with rooks and crows ge- 
nerally wheeling about it 
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6. I was seated there one still, sunny mormnf^, watching 
two laborers who were digging a grave. — They had chosen 
one of the most remote and neglected corners of the church- 
yard, where, from the uumb&r of nameless graves around, it 
would appear that the indigent and friendless were huddled 
into the earth. 1 was told that the new-made grave was for 
■the only son of a poor widow. 

7. While I was meditating on the distinctions of worldly 
rank, which extend thus down into the very dust, the toll of 
the bell announced the approach of the funeral. They were 
the obsequies'' of poverty, with which pride had nothing t<i 
do. A coffin of the plainest materials, without pall or othei 
covering, >vas borne by some of the villagers. The sexton^ 
walked before with an air of cold inditference. 

8. There were no mock mourners in the trappings of af- 
fected wo ; but there was one real nu)urner, who feebly tot 
tered after the corpse. It was the aged mother of the deceased 
— tlie poor old woman whom 1 had seen seated on the steps 
of the altar. She was supported by an humble frien(f, who 
was endeavoring to comfort her. A few of the neighboring 
poor had joined the train, and some children of the village 
were running, hand in hand, now shouting with unthinking 
mirth, and now pausing to gaze, with childish curiosity, on 
the grief of the mourner. 

9. As the funeral train approached the grave, the parson 
issued from the church porch, arrayed in the surplice/ with 
prayer-book in hand, and attended by the clerk. The ser- 
vice, however, was a mere act of charity. The deceased had 
been destitute, and the sunivor was pennyless. It was shuf- 
fled through, therefore, in form, but coldly and unfeelingly 
The well-fed priest moved but a few steps from the church- 
door ; his voice could scarcely be heard at the grave ; and 
never did I hear tlie fimeral service, that sublime and touch- 
ing ceremony, turned into such a frigid mummery of words. 

10. I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the 
ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of the de- 
ceased — " George Somers, aged 26 years." The poor mo- 
ther had been assisted to kneel down at the head of it. Her 
withered hands were clasped, as if in prayer; but I could 
])erceive, by a feeble rocking of the body, and a convulsive 
motion of the lips, that she was gazing on the last relics of 
her son, with the yearnings of a mother's heart. 

11. The service being ended, preparations were made Xn 
deposit the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir 

a Ob'-ae-quKs. funemt sr>lemnitles. c aai'-pWw, a nKDEoeciXlox tiVKc^ercDMu 

^f*tx'-ton. one wnose uusiness is to (lis 
graves 
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which breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affeo- 
lion —directions given in the cold tones of business — the 
striking of spades into sand and gravel, — ^which, at the grave 
of those we love, is of all sounds the most withering. The 
bustle aroiuid seemed to waken the mother from a wretched 
revery.* She raised her glazed eyes, and looked about with 
a fault wildness. 

12. As the men approached, with cords to lower the coffin 
into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony 
of grief. Tlie poor woman who attended her, took her by 
the arm, endeavoring to raise her from the earth, and to 
whisp'ir something like consolation ; — she could only shake 
her head, and wring her hands, as one not to be comforted. 

13. As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking 
of tlie cords seemed to agonize her ; but when, on some ac- 
cidental obstruction, there was a justling of the coffin, all the 
tenderness of the mother burst forth ; as if any harm could 
come to him who was far beyond the reach of worldly suf- 
I'erhig. 

14. J could see no more ; — my heart swelled into my throat ; 
— my eyes filled with tears ; — I felt as if 1 were acting a bar- 
barous part ill standing by, and gazing idly on this scene of 
maternal'' anguish. I wandered to another part of the churdi 
yard, where i remained until the funeral train had dispers 
ed. 

15. When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quilting 
the grave, leaving behind her tlie remains of all that was dear 
t^) her on earth, and returning to silence and destitution, my 
heart ached for her. What, thought I, are the distresses of 
the rich ! — they have friends to soothe, — pleasures to beguile, 
— a world to divert and dissipate their griefs. What are the 
sorrows of the young ! — ^their growing minds soon close above 
the wound, — their elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pres- 
sure, — their green and ductile* affections soon twine around 
new objects. 

16. iiut the sorrows of the poor, who have no outward 
appliances" to sootlie, — the sorrows of the aged, with whom 
life at best is but a wintry day, and who can look for no after- 
growth of joy,— the sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, des- 
titute, mourning over an only son, the last solace of her years, 
— these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the impoten- 
cy* of consolation. 

17. It was some time before I left the c\v\KC.\v-^wt^. <^w 
wy way homeward, 1 met with iVie \votsvwft.^\tf> V^^ ^^^r^ 

fRBv'-en', Innne thaight. d An »» » -HX\c<ift. VivVr\e% «\«v?J«^ 
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as comforter : she was just returning from accompanying tlie 
mother to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her some 
particulars connected with the affecting scene I had witnesi*- 
ed. 

18. The parents of the deceased had resided in the village 
Drom childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest col 
tages, and by various rural* occupations, and the assistance 
of a small garden, had supported themselves, crcditablyaniJ 
comfortably, and led a happy, and a blameless life. Tliey 
had one son, who had grown up to be the staff and pride of 
their age. 

19. Unfortimately, the son was tempted, during a year of 
scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into the service 
of one of the small craft, that plied on a neighboring river. 
He had not been long in this employ, when he was entrap- 
ped by a press-gang, and carried off to sea. His parents re- 
ceived tidings of his seizure, but beyond that they could learn 
nothing. It was the loss of their main prop. Tite father, 
who was already infirm, grew heartless and melancholy, an^ 
sunk into his gr-^ve. 

20. The widow, left lonely in her age and feeblenc«s, could 
no longer support herself, and came upon the parish.^ Still 
there was a kind feeling toward her, throughout thevil- 
.age ; and a certain respect, as being one of the (>ldei<t inha- 
bitants. As no one applied for the cottage in which siie had 
passed so many happy days, she was permitted to remain in 
it, where she lived, solitary and almost helpless. The few 
wants of nature were chiefly supplied from the scanty pro- 
ductions of her little garden, which the neighbors would now 
and then cultivate for her. 

21. It was but a few days before the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was gathering sf>mo 
vegetables for her repast, when she heard the cottage-door, 
which faced the garden, suddenly open. A stranger came 
out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly around.— 
He was dressed in seamen's clothes, was emaciated* and 
ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by sickness and 
hardships. 

22. He saw her, and hastened toward her, but his stepft 
were faint and faltering; he sunk on his knees before her, 
and sobbed like a child. The poor woman gazed upon him 
with a vacant and wandering eye — " Oh my dear, dear mo- 
her J don't you know your son ! your poor boy George !" It 

tras indeed the wreck of her oivce iio)oVe \twV^'w\tfj^^'ft&Ns25S^ 

fnn.nh fy*tmc1ne to th<» muii.rT t twa-<\-«k-vA,t«d»MA\ti*»^ 

^ P^'-ish, tUstrtct of A pnesL 
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by wouiids, by sickness, and foreign imprisonment, had at 
length dragged his wasted limbs homewanj, to repose among 
the scenes of his childhood. 

23. I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such a 
meeting, where joy and sorrow were so completely blend^: — 
still he was alive ! lie had come home ! he might yet live to 
comfort and cherish her old age ! Nature, however, was ex- 
hausted in him ; and if any thuig had been wanting to finish 
the work of fate, the desolation of his native cottage would 
have been sufficient. He stretched himself on the pallet, on 
which his widowed mother had passed many a sleepless night, 
and he never rose from it again. 

24. The villagers, when they heard that George Somers 
had returned, crowded to see him, offering every comfort and 
assistance that their humble means afforded. — He was too 
weak, however, to talk — he could only look his thanks. His 
rnother was his constant attendant ; and he seemed unwilling 
to be helped by any other hand. 

25. There is something in sickness that breaks down tlie 
pride of mnnhood, — that softens the heart, and brings it back 
to the feelinjfs of infancy. Who that has languished, — even 
in advanced life, in sickness and despondency, — who that has 
l)ined on a weary bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a fo- 
reign land, — but has thought of the mother " that looked on 
his childhood,'' that smoothed his pillow, and administered 
to his helplessness? 

26. Oh ! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to a son, that transcends all tlic other affections of the 
iieart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted 
by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in- 
gratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; 
Hhe will surrender every phmsure to his enjoyiiient ; she will 
glory in his fame, and exult in his prosperity : and, if adver- 
sity overtake liim, he will be the dearer to her by misfortune ; 
anS, if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and 
cherish him ; and, if all the world beside cast him off, she 
will be all the world to him. 

27. Poor George Somers had luiovn well what it was to 
be in sickness, and have none to soothe — lonely and in pri- 
son, and none to visit him. He could not endure his mother 
from his sight : if she moved awav, his eye would follow lirr. 
fcShe would sit for hours by his bed, watching him as he !*:< |t, 
iSometinies he woi^ld start from a feverish dream, and io'k 
anxiously vp imtU he ww her venenvXiV^i to\\^\svlvA^^^^^^'t 
him; when he would take hrr hai\OL,\a\ W. ow^\\«>'^'^'3^^^ 

fiifl asleip with fho tranquillity oC a ctvW^'.— vvw ^x^^^^oi 
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28. My first impulse, on hearing this humble tale of affile 
tion, was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and administer 
pecuniary^ assistance, and, if possible, comfort. 1 found how- 
ever on inquiry, that the good feelings of the villagers had 
prompted them to do every thing that the case admitted ; and 
as the poor know best how to console each other's sorrows, 
I did not ventiu^ to intrude. 

29. The next Sunday I was at the village church, when, to 
my surprise, I saw the old woman tottermg down the ai^e 
to her accustomed seat on the strps of the altar. She had 
made an effort to put on sometiiing like mourning for her 
son ; and nothing could be more touching than this struggle 
between pious affection and utter poverty : — a black ritoic 
or so — a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more such 
humble attempts to express, by outward signs, that grief 
which passes show. 

30. When I looked around upon the storied monuments, 
the stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, with which 
grandeur mourned magnificently over departed pride, — and 
then turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and sor- 
row at the altar of her God, and offering up the prayers and 

fjraises of a pious, though a broken heart, — I felt that this 
ivhig monument of real grief was worth them all. 

31 . I related her story to some of the wealthy members of 
the congregation, and they were moved by it. They exerted 
themselves to render her situation more comfortable, and to 
lighten her afflictions. It was however but smoothing a few 
steps to the grave. In the course of n Sunday or two after, 
she was missed from her usual seat at church, and before I 
left the neighborhood, 1 heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
that she had ouietly b'-ej»thed her last, and gone to rejoin 
those siie ioved, in that world wliere sorrow is never known, 
and friends are never parted. 

SECTION n. 

The Blind Preacher, 

1. It was one Sunday, as I traveled through the county of 
Orange, In Virginia, that my eye was caught by a cluster of 
liorses, tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the forest, 
not far from the road side. Having frequently seen such ob- 
jects before, in traveling through these states, I had no diffi- 
t'liJty in imderstanding that this was a ^lace of religious wor- 

^l Devotiop alone should have sVoppeAm^Xo V^Yo.'vcL'^^k 

a Pe-cQn -la-ry, icuUng xo rooac^f. 
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duties of the congregation ; but I must confess, that curiosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the least 
of my motives. On entering the house, I was struck with his 
preternatural* appearance. He was a tall and very spare old 
man, — his head, which was covered with a white linen cap. 
Ids shriveled liands, and liis voice, were all shaking under the 
influence of a palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to me 
tliat be was perfectly blind. 

3. Tlie first emotions which touched my breast, were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed ! The lips of Plato** were never more worthy 
jf a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of this holy 
man ! It was a day of the administration of the sacrament ; 
and liis subject, of course, was the passion of our Savior. I 
had heard the subject handled a thousand times : I had thought 
it exhausted long ago. Little did I suppose, that in the wild 
woods of America, 1 was to meet with a nmn, whose eloquence 
would give, to this topic, a new and more sublime pathos* 
than I had ever before witnessed. 

4. As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the mys- 
tic symbols,* there was a peculiar — a more than human so- 
lenniity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
t'old, and my whole frame shiver. He then drew a picture 
of the suffcnngs of our Savior, — his trial In'fore Pilate, — his 
ascent up Calvary, — his cnicifixion, and his death. I icnew 
the whole history; but never, until then, had I heard tlu? 
circumstances so selected, so arranged, so colored I It was 
all new; imd 1 seemed to have heard it for the first time ir 
my life. 

5. His enunciation*^ was so d(dil)erate, that his voire trem- 
bled on every syllable ; and ever>^ heart in the assembly trem- 
bled in unison.* His peculiar plirases had that force of de- 
scription, tliat the original scene appeared to be at thai 
moment acting before our eyes. We saw the very faces of 
the Jews — thestn 'ing, frightful distortions of malice and rage. 
We Sitw !he butTi^t : my soul kindled with a flame of indigna- 
tion; and my hands were involuntarily and convulsively 
clinciied. 

6. Hut when he came to touch on the pjitience, the forgi- 
ving meekness of our Savior ; when he drew, to the life, — his 
blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven, — his voice breath- 
ing to God a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, — 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not vj\voX\Jws^ ^c^*" — 

a Pr9-ier-nat'-u-nl, licyond what is iiat- d Pa'-lhtw, \\\at "w\\\c\\ txchx«* \o toNfift%» 
nni. f Syni'-bo\8, rTi\\Aou\t^. . 

^Pta -to, » GrccUmubllohoitiier. f E-uuii-cl-a-Uov\, uVUSwcDftft ^ n«<*<». 
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ttvD voice of the preacher, which had all along faltered, grew 
fointer and fainter, uutir ^ his utterance being (entirely ob- 
structed by the force of his feelings, he raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and burst inU) a loud and irrepressible flood 
of grief. The effect was inconceivable, llie whole house re- 
soimded with the mingled groans, and solw, and shrieks o' 
the congregation. 

7. It was some time before the tumult had subsided, so (at 
as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, 
but fallacious standard of my own weakness, I began to be 
very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solenmity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of the fidl. But — no : the 
descent was as beautiful and sublime, as the elevation had 
been rapid and entliusiuslic. 

8. The first sentence? with wliich he broke the awful si- 
lence, was a quotation* from Rousseau ; — " Socrates died like 
a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God !•' — I despair of 
giving you any idea of the oflTect produced by this sliort sen- 
tence, unless you could perfectly conceive the whole manner 
of the man, as well as the, peculiar crisis in the discourse. 
Never before, did [ completely understand what Demosthe- 
nes meant, by laying such stress on delivery, 

9. You are to bring before you the; veneral)le figure of the 
preacher, — his blindness constantly recalling lo your recol* 
lection old Homer, Ossian and Millon, and associate with his 
performance the melancholy jrrandeur of their geniusc^s, — 
you are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, well- 
accented enunciation, and his voice of aflfecting, trembling 
melody — you are to remember the pitch of passion and en- 
thusiasm to which the congregation were raised, — and then. 
the few minutes of portentous,'- death-like silence which reign- 
ed throughout the house, — to see the preacher, removing nil 
white handkerchief from his aged fac^. even yet wet from the 
recent torrent of his tf^ars, and slowly stretching forth the 
pa'aied hand which holds it, begin the sentence — " Socrate? 
died like a philosopher" — then pausing, raising his other 
hand, pressing them both, clasped together, with warmth and 
energy to his breast, lifting his sightless balls to Heaven, and 
f)ouring his whole soul into his tremulous voice — "but Jems 
Christ — like a God!" — If he had been indeed and in truth rd 

nn/rel of light, the effect co\\\d scwce^v \i»n^ \«w\ xsu^wr 
divine. 

m QMW-tn Uon , powni^e dt©<L b Yut ♦jtTvV-w», «Bsta«M». 
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IOl VThatercr I had been able to conceiye of the snblfmity 
of Mnilkm, or the force of Bourdaloue, had falleiv far short 
of the power which I felt, fh)m the deli very of tlus simple 
aentence. The blood, which just before iiad rushed in a 
hnrricanc upon my brain, and, in the violence and agony of 
my feelings, had held my whole system in suspense, now rau 
back into my heart, with a sensation which I cannot describe 
—a kind of shuddering delicious horror ! The paroxysm* of 
Mended pity and indignation to which I had been transport- 
Mi, subsided into the deepest self-abasement, humility, and 
idoration. I had just been lacerated^ and dissolved by S3n]i- 
pathy for our Savior, as a fellow creature ; but now, with 
fear and trembling, I adored him as — " a God !" 

11. If this description gives you the impression, that this 
incomparable minister had any thing of shallow, theatrical 
Irick in his manner, it does liim great injustice. I have 
never seen, in any other orator, sucli an union of simplicity 
ind majesty. He has not a gesture, an attitude, or an ac- 
sent, to which he does not seem forced by the sentiment which 
tie is expressing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, too 
lolicitous,*' and, at the same time too dignified, to stoop to 
ulifice. Although as far removed from ostentation as a man 
an be, yet it is clear, from the train, the style and substanra 
)f his thoughts, that he is not only a very polite schohur 
lut a man of very extensive and profound erudition.'' 

12. This man has been before my imagination almost evei 
nnce. A thousand times as I rode along, I dropped the 
leins of my bridle, stretched forth my hand, and tried to 
mitate his quotation from Rousseau; a thousand times I 
ibandoned the attempt in despair, aud felt persuaded that his 
leculiar manner and power, arose from an energy of sou) 
rhich nature could give, but which no human being could 
Qstly copy. 

SECTION ui. 

The Head Stone. 

1. The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave; the 
•lanks were removed from the heaped-up brink ; the first 
attling clods had struck their knell ,: the quick shoveling 
res over ; and the long, broad, skilfully cut pieces of turf 
rere aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the beating 
wwJe; so that the newest mound \u X\ve c\vmOcv-^«t^^^'» 
urcely distuigiiishable from tho»e \WV^ctfc ^w«w ^x«^ 

^r'^..v«n. prrkkUcHl return of a liL *; Ho-\\c'-Vl-0(v», m\t.\«»» *«K*a^ 
4K -e-otrtod, torn, noL d li-ru-i\V-*'^«v,V«re>to«r 
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by tiie midifsturbcd grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring ^ 
The burial was soon over; and the party, with one consenting g 
motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent reverence of ^ 
tiie place and occasion, were beginning to separate, and lAwiU ^ 
to leave the chiircli-yard. ^ 

2. Here some acquaintances, from distant parts of the pa- ^ 
rish, who had not had an opportunity of addressing each other j 
in the house that had belonged to the deceased, nor in the ^ 
course of the few hundred yards thai the little procession had - 
to move over from his bed to his grave, were shaking liands '^ 
quietly and cheerfully, and inquiring after the welfare oi - 
each other's families. There, a sniidl knot (»f neighl)on [ 
wore speaking, without exaggeration, of the respectable cha- \ 
lacter which the deceased had borne, and mentioning to one 
andther, the little incidents of his life, some of them so re- 
mote as to be known only to the gray-headed persons of the ' 
gn)up. 

y. While a few yards farther removed from the spot, were " 
standing together parties who discussed* ordinary ctmcems, j 
altogellier unconnected with the funeral, such as the state of 
the markets, the promise of the season, or change of tenants; 
but slill with a sobriety of manner and voice, that was insen- "" 
siWy produced by the influence of the simple ceremony now 
<*losed, — by the quiet graves around, and the shadow of the 
spire and gray walls of the house of God. 

4. Two men yet stood together at the head of the grave, 
with countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned grief 
Thcv v.ere brothel's — the only sons of him Avho had been 
l/uried. And there was something in their situation that 
naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them for a 
long time, and more intently than w(mld have been the case, 
had there been nothing more observable about them, than the 
common symptoais of a common sorrow. Hut these two 
J;rothers, who were now standing at the head of their fathers 
grave, had for some years been totally enstranged'' from each 
other ; and the only words that had passtd between them. 
during all that time, had been uttered within a few days 
past, during the necessary preparations for the old man':; 
funeral. 

5. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these brotheri, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this 
unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim jealousies of their 
fat))ers favor — selfish thoughts that will sometimes force 

themselves into poor men's \\ear\s, Te?.^ecV\\\^ \fe\w^rrt^ ^st 
pectations — unaccommodalmg wv«L\\\\«t^ ow >0Qi^ ^\^^»b-^ 

4t DiMcuss'-ed, debated. * Ea-UMi5;-«a,«aiKiatoA. V^ i 
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iimtiog* words that mean little when uttered, bat which 
mkle and fester in remembrance — imagined opposition of 
iterests, that, duly considered, would have been found one 
nd the same — these, and many other causes, slight wheit 
ingie, but strong when rising up together in one baiiefui 
and, had graduaUy, but fatally infected their liearts, till at 
iBt, they who in youth had been seldom separate, and truly 
itached, now met at market, and, miserable to say, at 
burch, with dark and averted'' faces, like different clans- 
usn during a feud. 

6. Surely if any thing could have softened their hearts to- 
rards t;acii other, it must have been to stand silently, side by 
ide, while the eartli, stones, and clods, were falling down 
puu their father's coffin. And doubtless their hearts were 
u softened. But pride, though it cannot prevent tlie holy 
iections of nature from being felt, may prevent them fircmi 
eing shown ; and these two brothers stood there together, 
eiermined not to let each other know the mutual tenderness 
tiat, in spite of them, was gushing up in their hearts, and 
iachiiig them the unconfessed folly and wickedness of their 
auseless quarrel. 

7. A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it. The elder brother directed him how to 
lace it— a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and cross- 
ones, chiseled not nidely, and a few words inscribed. The 
ounger brother regarded the operation with a troubled eye, 
ndsaid, loudly enough to be heard by the by-standers, 
William, this was not kind in you ; for you should have 
5ld me of this*. I loved my father as well as you could love 
un. You were the elder, and, it may be, the favorite sou ; 
ut I had a right in nature to have joined you in ordering 
lis head-stone, had I not?" 

8. During these words, the stone was sinking into tiie 
anil, and many persons who were on their way from the 
rave returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, 
)r he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
ousulted his father's son, in designing this last becoming 
lark of affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
ras planted in silence, and now stood erect, decently and 
Imply, among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
nmbie dead. 

9. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
eceosed, and told that the stone had been erected "by hi» 
flfectionate sons." The sight of these worda fteewve^ Vi ^^"^.- 

II the displeasure of the angry man, and \\e «at\d, wyrosw\«^ 

naattne, upbraiding w^.:h Tirardi. ft Aveit'-ed. latn«A -Avraj. 
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by Oie undisUirbcd grass and daisies of a luxuriant sprin 
The burial was soon over; and the party, with one consent!] 
motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent reverence 
the place and occ-asion, were beginning to separate, and abo 
to leave the church-yard. 

2. Here some acquaintances, from distant parts of the p 
rish, who had not had an opportunity of addressing each oth 
in the house that had belonged to the deceased, nor in tl 
course of the few hundred yards that the little procession hi 
to move over from his bed to his grave, were shaking lianc 
quietly and cheerfully, and inquiring after the welfare 
each other's families. There, a small knot <»f neighbc 
were speaking, without exaggeration, of the respectable cli 
lactcr which the d(fceascd had borne, and mentioning to o 
ancKther, the little incidents of his life, some of them so i 
inotea:^ to l?e known only to the gray-headed persi^ns of I 
group. 

y. While a few yards farther removed from the spot, w( 
standing together parties wh(» discussed'* ordinary concen 
altogether miconnected with the funeral, such as the state 
the markets, the promise of the season, or change of tenan* 
but still with a sobriety of manner and voice, that was insc 
sibiy produced by the influence of the simple ceremony n< 
<'losed, — by the quiet graves around, and the shadow of t 
gpirc and gniy walls of the house of God. 

4. Two men yet stood together at the head of the gra 
with countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned gri 
Thev were brothei*s — the only sons of him who had b€ 
huriod. And there was sometliing in their situatiim tl 
naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them fo 
long tinie, and more intently than would have been the ca 
had there been nothing more observable about them, than 1 
<ommon symptoins of a conmion sorrow. But these V 
f;n>thers, who were now standing at the head of their fathc 
grave, had for some years been totally enstranged'' from ec 
other ; and the only words that had p5iss(^d between the 
during all that time, had been uttered within a few da 
past, during the necessary preparations for the old mai 
funeral. 

5. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these brothe 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of tl 
unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim jealousies of th 
fathers favor — selfish thoughts that will sometimes foi 

tlwmselves into poor mew's \\e«LT\s, T^^^e«.V\\\^ xero^^tt^' 
pectations — iinjicxjommodalitvg Hv\3A\\\«ts ow \ivi\\v «Ar 
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'Auntlng* words that mean little when uttered, bat which 
rankle and fester in remembrance — imagined opposition of 
interests, that, duly considered, would have been found one 
vid the same — thes^e, and many other causes, slight when 
dingle, but strong when rising up togetlier in one baiiefui 
band, had graduaUy, but fatally infected their hearts, till at 
last, they who in youth had been seldom separate, and truly 
attached, now met at market, and, miserable to say, at 
church, with dark and averted^ faces, like dilferent cians- 
ousii during a feud. 

tt. Surely if any thing could have softened their licftrts to- 
wards each other, it must have been to stand silently, side by 
side, while the earth, stones, and clods, were falling down 
upon tiieir father's coffin. And doubtless their hearts were 
m softened. But pride, though it cannot prevent tlie holy 
ofections of nature from being felt, may prevent them from 
being shown ; and these two brothers stood there together, 
determined not to let each other know the mutual lendernes^f 
that, in spite of them, was gusliing up in their hearts, and 
leaching them the unconfessed folly and wickedness of their 
(^useless quarrel. 

7. A liead-stoiie had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it. The elder brother directed him how to 
place it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and cniss- 
Dones, chiseled not nidely, and a few words inscribed. The 
younger brother regarded the operation with a troubled eye, 
and said, loudly enough to be heard by the by-standers, 
** William, this was not kind in you ; for you should liave 
told me of this. 1 loved my father as well as you could love 
lum. Vou were the elder, and, it may be, the favorite son ; 
Sut I had a right in nature to have joined you in ovdernig 
this head-stone, had I not ?" 

8. During these words, the stone was sinking into the 
e&rUi, and many persons who were on their way from the 
grave returned. For a while the elder brother stiid nothing, 
for he had a consciousness in his heart that hf* ought to have 
consulted his father's son, in desi^iing this last becoming 
mark of affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
wjis planted in silence, and now stood erect, df'cently and 
simply, among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
humble dead. 

9. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected "by his 
aflfectionate sons." The sight of these wotda aeOT^sA \ft W5l^.- 
cn the displeasure of the angry man, and Vve «si\^, wyK«rw\«x 
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more mildly, ^ Yes, we were his afTectionate sons, and fin 
my name is on the stone. I am satisfied, brother. We ha 
not drawn together kindly of late years, and perhaps urn 
may ; but I acknowledge and respect your worth ; and hei 
before our own friends, and before the friends of our flrtb 
with my foot above his head, I express my willingness to 
on better terms with you ; and if we cannot command lo 
In our hearts, let us, at least, brother, bar out all unkiadneK 

10. The minister, who had attended the funeral, and h 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left t 
ehurch-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder broth 
why lie spake not regarding this matter. He saw that the 
was something of a cold, and sullen pride rising up in 1 
heart ; for not easily may any man hope to dismiss from t 
chamber of his heart, even the vilest guest, if once cheri^ 
there. With a solemn, and almost severe air, he looked w 
on the relentiing man, and then, changing his countenan 
into serenity, said gently, — 

" Behuld how food a thine it is, 

And how becoming well, 
Together guch as brethren are, 

In unity to dwell." 

11. The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of 
natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, in which mai 
kind, if not warm affections dwelt ; and the man thus appe 
ed to, bowed down his head and wept, — " Give me yo 
hand, brother ;" — and it was given, while a murmur of sat 
faction arose from all present, and all hearts felt kindlier a 
more humanely toward each other. 

12. As the brothers stood, fervently but composedly, gras 
iiig each other's hand, in the little hollow that lay betw© 
the grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their i 
ther, whose shroud* was happily not yet still, from the £ 
of dust to dust, the minister stood beside them with a pic 
sant countenance, and said, " I must fulfill the promise 
made to your father on his death-bed. I must read to you 
(cw words which lus hand wrote, at an hour when 1: 
tongue denied its office. 

13. " I must not say that you did your duty to your o 
father ; for did he not often beseech you, apart from oi 
another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as Christiai 
for his sake, and for the sake of the mother who bare yo 
and, Stephen, who died that you might be bom ? When i! 
;>alsj^ struck nim for the last time, you were both absent, n 
was ityonr fault that you were Tvo\.\)e8\^'& \\ia o\d \svan whi 

lie died. 



14. '^ Ab longf as sense continued with him here, did he 
ttiink of you two, and of yoxi two alone. Tears were in his 
♦•jwi, — I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no 
*»reath came from his lips. But of this no moi*e. He died 
«yith this paper in his hand ; and he made me know iltsX I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him. — 
**My sons, if you will let my lones lie quiet in the grave, 
iiear the dust of your mother, depart not from my buri- 
td, till, in the name of €rod and Christ, you promise to love 
inie another as you used to do. Dear boys, receive ray bless- 
ing." 

15. Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden ; — and when the brothers had relcas- 
wl each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many went 
up to them, and in a single word or two, expressed their joy 
at this perfect reconcifement. The brothers themselves 
walked away fi-om the church-yard, arm in arm, with the 
minister to the manse.* 

16. On the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew, and it was observed, thai they 
rKid together from the same Bible when the minister gave 
out the text ; and that they sung together, taking hold of the 
same psalm-book. The same psalm was sung, (given out at 
their own request,) of which one verse had been repeated at 
their father's gnive ; — a larger sum than usual was on that 
Sabbath found in the plate for the poor, — for love and charity 
are sisters. And ever after, both during the peace and the 
troubles of this life, the hearts of the brothers were as one^ 
an4 in nothing were they divided. Wilson, 



CHAPTER VI. 

OLaOGUGS. 

sccnoN I. 

rheSidtari^ and Mr, Ilowardj the PhUanlhropigt.^ 

Stdtan. Enolishma::, you were invited hither to receive 
(lublic thanks, for our troops restored to health by yoiur pre- 
scriptions.* Ask a reward adequate* to your services. 

a Manae, the pagumvige iKHi^e. i ?Te-9CWp'-\ioa&, tmANob^. 4icsM^»iNk ^ 

* Ati'-Lvt. a titie of tto Turki«J» •mperor. Tmuodtet. 

rPhll- aa'-tbmjdgt, a pexsou of general e A.d'-e-<iu^\B, vvvwk\» w»SSirtBe^ 
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Howard, Sultan, the reward I ask, is, leave to preserve more 
of your people still. 

&tU. How more 1 my subjects are in health ; no contagior 
visits them. 

How. The prisoner is your subject. There, misery, more 
contagious than disease, preys on the lives of hundreds : sen- 
tenced but to confinement, their doom is death. Immured 
in damp and dreary vaults, they daily perish ; and who crati 
tell but that, among the many hapless sufferers, there may be 
hearts bent down with penitence, to heaven and you, for every 
slight offense: — there may be some, among the wretched 
multitude, even innocent victims. Let me seek them out ; 
Jet n)e save them and you. 

^'uL Amazement! retract* your application: curb this weak 
pity, and accept our thanks. 

How. Restrain my pity ; — and what can I receive in re- 
compense for that soft bond which links me to the wretched? 
and, while it sooths their sorrow, repays me more than ail 
the gifts an empire can bestow ! — But, if it be a virtue repug- 
nant'' to your plan of government, 1 apply not in the name 
of Pity, but of Justice. 

Sd. Justice! 

Hoio. The justice that forbids all, but the worst of crinii- 
nals, to be denied that wholesome air the very brute creation 
fi'eely lakes. 

tSul. Consider for whom you plead — for men (if not base 
culprits) so misled, so depraved, they are dangerous to our 
j'late, and deserve none of its blessings. 

How. \ f not upon the undeserving, — if not upon the wretch- 
ed watiderer from the paths of rectitude, — where shall the 
siui diffuse his light, or the clouds distill their dew ? Where 
sliall spring breathe fragrance, or autumn pour its plenty? 

*SV«/. Sir, your sentiments, still more your character, excite 
my curiosity. They tell me that in our camps you visited 
each sick man's bed, — administered yourself the healing 
draught, — encouraged our savages with the hope of life, or 
pointed out their better hope in death. — The widow speaks 
your charities, the orphan lisps your bounties, and the rough 
Indian melts in tears to bless you. — I wish to ask why you 
tiave done all this? — what is it that prompts you thus to be- 
friend the miserable and forlorn ? 

How. It is in vain to explain : the time it would take to 
reveal to you 

jM. aatiafy my curiosity in writing then. 
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H&it. Nay, if yon trill read. 111 send a book in which It 
ajteady ^Tittcn why I act thns. 

SuL What book f what Is it called ? 

How. " 7%6 ChvMotA DoctHne.^ Thttt you will find all 
I have done was but itiy duty. 

<SW. Your words recall reflections that distract me; nor 
can I bear the pressure on iny mind, without confessing — / 
am a Christian ! • * Mf9, Fnchbald, 

SECTION n. 

Cadmtu^ and Hercules.^ 

Herciiies, Do you pretend to sit as higli on Olympus* as 
Hercules? Did you kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthean 
boar, the Lemean serpent, and Stymphalian faStds? Did you 
destroy tyrants and robbers ? — You value wurself greatly on 
subdumg one serpent : I did as much as that while I lay in 
my cradle. 

Cmhrnus. It is not on account of the serpent th&t I boast 
nij'sclf a greater benefactor to Greece than you. Actions 
should be valued by their utility, rather than their splendor. 
I taught Greece tlie art of writmg, to which laws owe their 
precision and permanency. You subdued monstei-s ; I clvi- 
liztxl men. It is (Vom untamed passions, not from wild besets, 
tliat the greatest evils arise to human society. By wisdom, 
by art, by the united strength Of civil community, men have 
been enabled to subdue the whole race of lions, bears, and 
fferpents ; and, what is more, to bind by laws and wholesome 
regulations, the fJerocious*' violence and dangerous treachery 
of the human disposition. Had lions been destroyed only 
in single combat, men had had but a bad time of it ; — and 
what but laws could awe the men who killed the lions 1 The 
genuine glory, the proper distinction of the rational species, 
arise from the perfection of the mental powers. Courage is 
apt to be fierce, and strength is often exerted in acts ol op- 

Kression ; but wisdom is the associate of justice. It assists 
er to form equal laws, to pursue right measures, to cwrrcct 
power, protect weakness, and to unite individuals in a com- 
mon interest and general welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants, 
but it is wisdom and laws that prevent tyranny and oppres- 
lion. The operations of policy lar surpass the labors of Her* 
rules, preventing many evils which valor and m\^\\V. ^asdccli^n. 
even redreas, ' You heroes regard noiliiim^ \svi\. ^orj \ "scA. 
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scarcely eonsider whether the conqnesits wkieii raise ] 
fame, are really beneficial to yoBr country. Unhappy 
tlie people who are governed by valor, not direct^ by ; 
dencc^ and not niitignted by the gentle arts f 

Ifrr. I do not expect to find an admirer of my strem 
life, in thf^ man who taiight his countrymen to sit Rfill 
read ; and to lose the hours of youth and action in idle 
c'lihitior. and tlif sport of words. 

Cad. An ambition to have a place in the registers of /« 
ij< the EuryslhcTK?^ which imposes heroic labors on mank 
The muses incite to action, as welT as entertain the hour 
repose ; and I tliink you should honor them for prrson 
to heroes so noble a recreation, as may prevent their tal; 
up the distaff, when they lay down the club. 

//cr, Wits as well as heroes can take up the distaff. Vi 
think yrni of their tliin-spun systems of philosopJiy, or 
wivions poems, or Mile^iian fables '? Nay, whgt is still wo 
arc thero not paiw^gyrics*' on tyrants, and books that b 
])henie the sfods. and pcT])Iex the natural sense of right 
wrong? I believe if Eirrysiheus were to set me to w 
airain, he would find «ie a worse task than any lie inipos 
he would make me read ovit a great library, and J wu 
»(.Tve it as I drd the Hydra,'' I Moiild burn as I went on, t 
•)ne chimera' might not rise from another, to plague manki 
J shon]d liave vahuHl niys^elf n»ore on clearing the lil r; 
^han on cleansinjj the Augean stables. 

(*(r(i. It is in those libraries only, that the mrmorj- of y 
labor exists. The hero<'s of Marathon, the patriots of Tl 
)uopyItr, owe their fame to me. All the wise institution! 
lawgivers, and all the doctrines of sages, had perished in 
ear like a dream related, if letters had not preservwl tlu 
ilercules ! it is not for the man who preferred viilu< 
plejisure, to be an enemy to the muses. Let Sardanapah 
and the silken sons of luxur}', who have wasted life in 
fjJorious e^ise, despise the records of actwn, which bear 
lionorable testimony to ib.eir lives : but true merit, her 
virtue, slumld respect the sacrc d source of lasting bciu-r. 
Hfii' Indeed, if writers employed themselves onTv in 
cording the acts of great men, much might be said m Ih 
favor. Put why do thcj' trouble pei)ple with their inedi 
tions? Can it be of any consequence to the world wTiat 
iiile nKin has been thinking ? 

Coff. Yes it may.,. The most important and extensive . 

J'H'O. r' r- !rti '■ jtjorhor of TI*»rrii'f^s. io task C >\v "Ax-a, v\ w.caxsX^^t v:\\V, Y^:. vv\>s \fi 
.*'/;»; /M-fi.irr/n'ftnMituWortJjkinHJslu the hoMc <f rY\\-Tt\f-Ti^.'wv^\w.\K\>*'\wc-s, 
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vantages mankind enjoy, are greatly owing to men who have 
never quitted their closets. To them mankind are obliged 
for the facility and security of navigation. The invention of 
the compass has opened to them new worlds. The know* 
ledge of the mechanical powers, has enabled them to con- 
struct such wonderful machines, as perform what the united 
labor of millions, by the severest drudgery, could not accom- 
plish. Agriculture, too, the most useful of arts, has received 
Its sliare of improvement from the same source. Poetry 
likewise is of excellent use, to enable the memory to retain 
with more case, and to imprint with more energy upon the 
neart, precepts and examples of virtue. From the little root 
of a few letters, science has spread its branches over all na^ 
ture, and raised its head to tho heavens. Some philosophers 
have entered so far into the counsels of Divine Wisdom, as 
to explain much of the ^eat operations of nature. The di- 
meniiions and distances of the planets, the causes of their 
revolutions, the paths of comets, and the ebbing and flowing 
of tides, arc understood and explained. Can any thing raise 
the glory of the human species more, than to see a little 
creature, inhabiting a small spot amidst innumerable worlds, 
taking a survey of the universe, comprehending its arrange- 
ment, and entering into the scheme of that wonderful con- 
nexion and correspondence of things so remote, and which 
it scorns a orrcat exertion of Omnipotence to have established/? 
What a volume of wisdom, wliat a noble theologjr* do these 
discoveries open to us 7 While some superior geniuses have 
soared to these sublime subjects, other sagacious and diligent 
minds have been inquiring into the most minute works of the 
Infinite Artificer: the same care, the same providence, is ex- 
erted tliroup:h the v/hole ; and we should learn from it. that; 
to true wisdo'.n, utility and fitness appciu* perfection, and 
whatever is beneficial is noble. 

Her. I approve of science as far as it is assistant to action, 
r like the improvement of navigation, and the discover}- of 
tlif» trroater part of the sflobp, because it opens a wider field 
for the master spirits of the world to bustle in. 

Cafl. There spoke the soul of Hercules. But if learned 
men arc to be esteemed for the assistance they give to active 
minds in their schemes, they are not leas to be valued for their 
endeavors to ir^ive them n right direction, and moderate their 
too great ardor. The study of history will teach the legisla- 
tor by what means states have become powerful j and in the 
private ciiixen, they w^ill incuk?iXct^ \\v^ Vfs^\A\^^xVN "ksw^ 
nrder. The \\Tf tings of nagos pouW ov\\. ?l v^vs^Vt -^"^i^ «^ 

s Tlie-H -^gjr, the sconce of IMvtnky. » Xtv-^uV^ifccV^Kvi^* 
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virtue \ tind show tliM th« best ein{)ti« w setfigDVeiimiefnl 
ftiid thut Mibduingour passions is the im>Mom of eonqfuest*. 

Her. The trwe spirtt of heM)iBm acM by » g«nelt)|i8 iffi|iiili«^, 
and wbtHb neither (hce9ip<<rieticeof hiMoTy, northc doeitfneK 
of pliilosophers to diirvt it. But do not ntu and M^loneess 
render men cHfemftwie, luxurious, and inoctive? sUid Can you 
deny ths\t wit and leafnthg are often madesubeervietit to very 
bad purpose!? 

Old. I will own that there nre some natures so happily 
formed, they scarcely wiint th« t««siHfanee of a master, and 
tlie rules of art, to five tlrem ibrce or graee in every thing 
tliey do. But these favored geniuses are fnw. As learning 
flourishes oniy where ease, plenty, and iniM government »u!> 
sist, in so rich n soil, and undvr so soft a climate, (he weeds 
of luxury will spring up among the flowers of art: but tlwj 
spontaneous* weeds woidd grow more rank, if they were al- 
lowed the undisturbed possession of the fleW. Letters keep 
a fhi^I, temperate nation from growing ferocious, a rich one 
froinhccoming entirely sensual and debauched. Every gift 
of heaven is sometimes abustid j but good sense and fine ta- 
lents, by a natural law, gravitate'' toward virtue. Accidents- 
may drive them out of their proper direction ; but such ac- 
f idents are an alarming omen,« and of dire portent to the 
times. For if virtue cannot keep to her allegiance those men^ 
who in their hearts confess ]ier divine right, and know the 
value of her laws, on whose fidelity and obedience can she 
depend ? May such geniuses never descend to flatter vice, 
encourage folly, or propagate irreligion ; but exert all their 
powers in the service of virtue, and celebrate the noble choice 
of those, who like Hercules preferred her to pleasure I 



SECTION m. 

Lord Bacon^ and Shnkspeare,' 

Shakspeare. Near to Castalia there bubbles n fountain of 
jiCtrifying' water, wherein the Muses are wont to dip wliat- 
ever posies have met the approval of Apollo ;( so that the 
slender foliage, which oririnally sprung forth in the dM^ish- 
ing brain of a true poet, becomes hardeni^ in all its leaves, 
and glitters as if it were carved out of rubies and emeralds 
The elements have afterwards no power over it. 



^aniV-ittitc, to tend w the cent«?r. 
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Oacon. Siich,Mr. Shakapeare,wiUb0th0f<Ntuneof yoHf 
own productions. 

Shiik Ab, mv lord ! do notencouni^nie to hope aa I 
tni but a poor unlettered man, who seizes whatever rude eon- 
rcits his own natural vein supplies bm with, upon tlie en- 
foreementof haste aud necseseity; and therefore I fear that 
such as are of deeper studies than myself^ will find many 
flaws ill mv handiwork to laugh at, both now and hereafter. 

Bac- lie that can make the multitude laugh and weep as 
you do, ueed not fear scholars.-^A head, naturally fertile^ is 
\Torth many libraries, inasmuch as a tree is more Taluable 
than a basket of fruit, or a good hawk better than a bag full 
:if game, or the little purse, which a fairy gave to Fortunatus, 
more inexliausUble than all the coffers in the treasury. More 
^holarship might have sharpened your judgment, but the 
IMirtirulars wliereof a character is composed, arc lietter assem- 
bled by force of imagination than of judgment, which, al- 
though it perceive coherences,* •eaimot summon up materials, 
nor melt them into a compound, with that felicity which be- 
longs to imagination alone 

Shak. My lord, thus far I know, that the first coaceptk>n 
of a character in my mind, is always engendered by chance 
and accidetu. We shall suppose, for instance, that I am sit- 
ting in a tap-room, or standmg in « teimis-court The beha- 
viorof some one fixes my . attention. I note his dress, the 
MMind of his voice, the turn of his countenance, the drinks 
he calls for, his questions and retorts, the fashion of hisper- 
tson, and, in brief, the whole out-goings and in-eomings or the 
nian»-^These grounds of speculati<m being chei ished and re- 
%'olved in my fancy, it becomes straightway possessed with n 
swarm of conclusions and- beliefs eoncemmgthe individual. 
In walking home, I pieture out to myself, what would be fit- 
ting for him to say or do uponvny j^iven occasion, and these 
fantasies'* lieiog recalled atsome -after piiriod, when I am wri- 
ting a play, shape themselves into divers raannikins,^ who 
are not fong of being nursed into life. -Thus comes forth 
Shallow, and Slender, and Mercutio, and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. . 

Bac These are characters which may be found alive in 
the streets. But how frame yon such interlocutors' as Bra- 
tue and Coriolanus ? 

Shak, By 8earchin)| histories, in the first place, my lord, 
for the germ. The fillmg up atterNV^T^ «stRR»^w8^^x Vt^row 
Haclmg than observatiom I tuTU urjifiiVl VoXft^'to^^vo^^^'*'^ 

cMtaa'-nl'Uns, jftcls men, dwaxft. ^"^ 
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Coriolanns for the time ; and can, at least in fancy, partake 
sufficiently of the nobleness of tiieir nature, to put proper 
words into their mouths. Observation will not supply th« 
poet with every thingr. He must have a stoc^k of exalted sen-' 
timcnts in his own mind. 

Bac, In truth, Mr. Shakspeare, you have obscn^ed the 
world so well, and so widely, that I can scarctjly believe yon 
ever shut your eyes. J, too, although niucli engrossed with 
other studies, am, in part, an observer of nmnkind. l*hcir 
dispositions, and the causes of their good or biul fortune, can 
not well be overlooked, even by the most devoted quentionf t 
of physical nature. But nott^ the difference of habitudes. No 
sooner have I obscned and got Iwld of particulars, than they 
are taken up by my judgment to be commented upon, and 
resolved into general laws. Your imagination keeps them 
to make pictures of. My judgment, if she f^nd them to be 
comprehended under something already known by her, lets 
them drop, and forgets them ; for which reason), a C(*rtnin 
book of essays, which I am writing, will be small in bulk, 
but I trust not light m substance. — Thus do men severally 
follow their inborn dispositions. 

Shnk. Every word of your lordsliip's, will be an adacfc* to 
after times. For my part, I knowjmy own place, and asqilre 
not after the abstniser studies, — although I can give wiwloni 
a welcome when she eomes in my way. But the inborn dis- 
})ositions, as your lordship has said, niiist not bo warped from 
iheir natund bent, otherwise nothing but sterilhy'' will remain 
l)ehind. A V^u. cannot beclianged into an arm. Among scaj?'-- 
players, our first object is to exercise a new rnndidate, until 
we discover where his vein lies. 

Iim\ I am told that you do not invent the plots of your 
own plays, but generally luirrfiw them from some C4>nimon 
book of stories, such asBocaccio's Decameron, or Cynthi«>'s 
Novels. That practice must save a grciitejcpenditurc of thought 
and cdntrivance. 

Shak, It does, my lord. I lack patience to invent the whole 
fVom the foundation. 

Bac. If I guess aright, there is nothing so hard and trouble- 
some, as the invention of coherent incidents ; and yet, me- 
thinks, after it is accomplished, it does not show so high n 
}«train of wit as that which paints separate characters and 
objects well. Dexterity would achieve the making of a plot 
better than genius, which delights not so much in tracing n 
curious connexion among; cvenU, as m w\otvv\\\^ w Vkc^ms^ 
mih bright colors, and eking \l out nvWYv «\\\V«iA<>.«v\J^^cAs^^ 

a A fl '..Tge, an old suying. b Slo-rtYAAv , \wtTCWWc.«&, 
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Homer's plot h?.i)gK btit illy topfether. It is iiidotxJ no lx;tlcr 
than a striDg of popiiliir fables and superstitions, caught up 
rom ainonv \\n* Greeks f aiid I beUc^'e thai those who in the 
lime of Hsistnitus * collected this pocin, did ttwre than him- 
self to disrest its particulars. His praise must therefore ha 
f(Auid in this, that he roooucdved, iunplified,^ and S(;t tbrth, 
\rhat was dimly and p<K)rty conwivcdoy common men. 

^itak. My kikm'Itc^eof ihetmi^ut^ w bnt small ; oh%v'4i!c1i 
account I have nitd ancient antliors mostly at seccma hand. 
I ix^nember, wliefi I first came to IwjndcHi, and he^n to he a 
jian<;tT<in at (he tlioaters, a jpnrwit desire grew in nie for mon; 
le:icni{tfr than !uid ftiJieii to niy share at StnitRjrd ; Uit tickle- 
iwfki and inipatii^ice, and tiie lKf\viIdt«rmetit caused by nen* 
t)i>jectSf dispei^xl that wisii into empty air. Ah, my ioril, yoa 
cannot conceive what a stranj^e tliinj^ it w-as for so impress- 
ible a nislic, to find himsi'lf turned hMMse in tjte midst of 11a- 
Jh)1 ! My faculties wrought to sueli a d(*grec, tlwit I was in a 
dri^un all day lonjr. Mj' bciU was not then toward conu^y, 
tor HHist cKijects seemed noble and of much consideratioiu 
'J'henuisic at the theater nivjslu^l my younf^ heart ; and amidnt 
tlie giMidly c<Mnpany of speetHtors,.iI beliekl,afiir off, btniwiiis 
who siHMiifxi to out-{mniGt>n (Meopatra of Egypu tSoine of 
tlu«e iirinntive fooleries were afterwards ux)veti into Koinet« 
aad Juli<4. ., 

hnr^ \ti\vr Julius Ctesjir, and your l^icliard the Tliird plepse 
me iK-lter, From my youth upward I l<ive luid a braiw po- 
litic and diserimi native^ and less- prune to marveling and 
<J reaming, than to scrutiny. Some ]»nrt of ray juvenile linw 
v%-as ti\»f'in at the court of Fnuice, with our embassador,' Sir 
Aniiiis Paulet ; and, to speak the truth, ahhough I \V4)S siii^ 
PMUidiHl by many danu s of high birth and rare beauty, I cin- 
rit^d ofteiicr Machiavelli'' in my pfjckct tlmn alxK)k of madri- 
^!s ;*' and ImmkIcmI not althoujch these wantons made sport of 
luy ffrav(; and schohir-like d(?meanor. WIuhi they would draw 
tne forth to an encounter of thc4r wit, I paid them off with 
flatteries, till they forgot their aim in thinking of tlu^mselvct^. 
Michael Angelo s;iid of Painting, that she was jealous, and 
retpiired the '.vhole man, undivi'dwl. I ^\^l8 aware how much 
im)re tndy the simie thing might be sjiid of Philosophy, and 
therefore ain?d not how much the ruddy complexion of my 
ycmth was sullied over the midnight lamp, or my outward 
comeliness sacrificed to my inward advancement. 

A Pi-rfu -tra-t«w, tyrant of Atheai c Proti. MHc-e-a-vtU'-^x-, a If .inu^! autl-or 

b Aoi'-rH-fl-«i), enuajgal of Flocf \k^. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POIiLIO SPBBCHm 

SECT10?l'l. 

Tlie Nature of Eloquence. 

1. "When public bodies are to be addrpssed on momentc 
occasions, when ereat interests are at stake, and stronjOf p 
sions excitcKl, nothing is vahinble in speoch, farther than 
is connected with hiffh intellectual and moral endoi^'nient 
Clearness, force, and earnest nos5«, are the qnnlitics whi 
produce conviction. Trnc eloquence, indeed, dm^s not c« 
sist in s[)eech. It cannot be brought front far. Labor a 
learning may toil for it, but X\wy will toil in ^'ain. 

2. \\ord8 and phrases may l)e marnhaled in every tti 
hut they cannot com|mss it. ' It must exist in the man, 
the subject, and in the occasion. Affected pnssion, i;itn 
expression, the pomp of dcKrlamation. all mtiy aspire after 
they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come Rt all, like i 
ontbreaking of a fonntain from the earth, or tlie bmsti 
forth of volcanic fires, with spcmtancons, original, nai 
force. 

3. Tlie graces taught in the sch<K)ls, ilie r(««tly ornnine: 
and sttidied contrivances of spt.'ech. shock and dis»nst ni 
when thoir own IVves, and the fate of their wiv(»s, th 
children, and their country, hang on the dcclHJon of i 
howr. iTtcni, words have lost their power, rhetoric-' is vri 
and all elaborate' oratory contemptible. Even genius iij. 
then feels rebuked, and siibdned, as i!) the presence of hlgl 
c)tialities. 

4. Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-devf»tion is c 
quent. The clear conception, out-runnin;; the deiluctir 
of logic/' the high puriK>se, the firm n»solve, the daunti 
!«pirit sp(*aking ontm? tongue, beaming (Vom the eye, infor 
Jug every feature, and urging the whole man onward, r\\ 
onward to his object, — this is eloquence. />. Wthsler 

8kct:on* II. 

The Petfevt Orator. 

1. Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes, addressing 1 

most jlluslrious assembly in the worlds upon a t»oint wiie 

on the fyfe of the most i11\\8\t\o\\^ oi wxiVww^ ^v^xv^«5 

> iftivt'-B-ric 'ha :m of ^i^ntklng. •» ^J^ v:, 'a** wv ov tv5\«»\\\«r 
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How awfiUsuch a meeting ! — how vast the subject ! — Hy the 
power of his eloquence — the auguBtnesa* of the assembly i» 
lost in the dignity of the orator ; and the importaiu*^ of the 
lubject, for a while, superseded^ by the admiration of hii* 
ralentft. 

2. With what strength of argument, with what powers of 
the fancy, with what emotions of the heart, doc« he assault 

lul subjugate the wliolc man; and, at once, captivate liis 
(cason, his imagination, and his passiouH ! To e(f(K:t thit*. 
must l>e the utmost elfort of the most improved state of 
human nature. — Not a faculty that he possesses, but is her« 
ijx^rted to its highest pitcli. All his internal powers arri 
at w(n*k ; all his external, testify their rnerpcs. 

3. Whhin, the memory the fancy, the judgment, the pas- 
sion', are all busy; without, every muscle, every nerve is 
oxerled ; — not a feature, not a limb, but speaks, 'fhe organs 
of the body, attuued to the exertions of tlie mind, throiurh 
the kindreil organs of the hejffers, instunfaneft)usly vibmtfj 
those eniTgriw frt)m stnil to sonl. Notwithstanding tlic di- 
versity of minds in such a multitude, by the lightning (M* 
eio(pien«j they are melted into one mass; — tlie whole assem- 
Wy, actuated iti one and the same way, bi?come, as it were, 
but one man, and have but one voice — Tlie universal cry is 
—fjel us march ofrahist Philips let -nsfii^htfor cnir Uhniiea — 
let us coiiqnev or die, Sher'itian, 

SECnON III. 

Patteg'i/nc om the eJoquencn of Mr. Sheridan, 

1. Mr. Sheridan has this day surprisefl the IhonsantTs 
who hung with rapture on his accents, by such an array of 
talents, siich nn exnibition of capacity, such a display of pow- 
ers, as an? unparalleled in the annals of oratory ; — a display 

liat reflected the hiffhest honor on hims«lf— hist:T npon let- 
ers — nmT)wn upon parliament— jrlorj^ upon the couiitn*. 

2. Of all speeies^of rhetoric, of every kind of eloqui^nce, 
that has i)een witni^scd or recorded, eitfuT in ancient or mo- 
dern tinies ; whatever the aciUeness of the bar, the disrnit}' 
of the senate, llie solidity <»f the jndgment-sral, and tlur 
incred morality of tlie pulpits have hitherto furnis]K»d ; 
nothing has equaled what we have this day heard in Wesi- 
minsTer hall. 

3. No holy seer o^ relijjioti. no s\\\\owt\Tvw. wvs wn^sst^ws^ 
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man of any literarj'- description whatever, has come wp, 1 
the one instance to the pure sentiments of morality, or i 
the other, to that \*arietv of knowledge, force of iniagim 
tiou, propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and eiegmu 
of diction,* strength and copiousue;5s of style, pathos an 
Aul)limity of conception, to which we this dav listened wh 
ardor and admiration. From poetry up to eloquence thei 
is not a species of composition, of which a complete and pe 
feet specimen mi^t not, from that single spoBch, be culle 
C"fl collected. Burke. 

t 

SECTION XV. 

Extract from Mr. PLWt Spcedi in Vie British ParliainaU 

ya/i. 20, 1775. 

1. Whej< your lordslii()s look at the papers transmitted I 
us from America, — when you consider their d^iceucy, firn 
licsi?, and wisdom, — you cauuot but respect th<;ir cause, aii 
wish to make it your own. For myself, I must dt^clare ar 
avow, that in all my reading and observation, (and it hs 
l)oen my favorite study : I have read Tluicidydes,*' and ha^ 
studied and admired the master-spirits of the world,) I.sa 
J must declare, ttiat for solidity of reascming, force of sags 
city, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication < 
diHicuit circmnstunces, no nation nor body of men, ca 
stand in preference to the Genenil Congress at Philadelphi; 

2. I trust it is obvious** to your lordships, that all attemp 
to inijKise servitude upon such men, — to establisli despotisu 
over such a mighty continental nation, — must \hs vain, mil 
be fatal. We shall be, forced, ulthuately, to retract; let t 
retract while we cau^ not when we mttst. I say we moj 
necessarily undo these violent and oppressive acts. UIm 
3(UST be repealed. Y(m will repe:d them. I pledge; niytie 
for it, that you will in the end repeal them. I stake my ri 
putation on it : — [ will consent to be taken for an idiot, 
liicy are not finally repealed. 

3. Avoid, then, this hmniliatin?, disgraceful ncccssir 
With a dignity becoming your exalted situation, make tfi 
first advances to concord^ to peace and happiness : for it ' 
your true dignity to act with prudence and j ustice. That yo 
shcmld first concede, is obvious from sound and ra^iooi 

jfoUcy, Concession comes with beUer ^^cacie^ and more «i]i 

fMc'-tion, manmr of axpreMam. c TV4v\^y»i-\-d«», a c»t«*V.^«B*«u» 

^J^r'-iiurmcttt, tkc lecl:ilalni« of Gteal * ^^^»'-'''^-*^' *'^'\*!li\>;^ v^^ 
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tary eflTects, from superior power ; it reconciles superiority 
of power with the feelings of men ; and establishes solid 
contidciice on the foundation of afTcx^tion and gratitude. 

4. Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of 
di((iut^ and of prudence, urges you to allay tlic ferment iii 
America, by a removal of your troops from Boston, — by a 
repeat of your acts (3f Parliament, and by demonstration of 
amicable* dispositions toward your colonies. (>n the one 
hand, every (langcr and every nazard impend, to deter you 
from perseverduce in your present runious measures. — 
Foreign war hanging over your heads by a slight and brittle 
thread ; France and Spain watching your concnict, and wait- 
ing for the maturity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to 
America and the temper of your colonics, more than to' their 
own concenv**, be they what they may. 

5. To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus persevtTc 
in misod vising and misleading the King, I will not say, that 
they can alienate*' theaffections of his subjects from his crown ; 
but I will affirm, that they will make the crown not worth 
his wearing: I will not say that the King is bftrayed; but I 
will oroaouncc. that the kingdom is undone. 

«?ECTI0-'< V. 

Exttftcifrom a tSfpeech of Patrick Henry, brfore n CoiwtmiHm 
€f Didef:^ate»fnrUic iteteral counties mul cofporatioiis ofVii'" 
ginia^ in March, 1T76. 

1. Mr. Henry rose with a nuijcsty unusual to him in an 
exordium,^ and with all that self-posscrfsiim by wliicli he was 
80 invariably distinguished. ^'No mim,^' he said, '^thought 
more highly than he did, of the patriotism, as well as abilitiVs, 
of the very worthy gentlemen who had just addressed the 
house. Uut different men often saw the same subject in dif- 
ferent lights ; and, therefore, he hoped it would not be thought 
disrespectful to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as lie did, 
opinions of a character very opposite to theirs, he should 
speak fortli his sentiments freely, and without resi^rve. 

2. This was no time for cenMnony. The question before 
the house was one of awful moment to this country. For hi« 
own part, he considered it as nothing less than a question of 
freedom or slavery. And in proportion to the nuignitudc of 
the subject, ought to be the freedom of the debate. It was only 
in this way that they ormid hope to ftm\^». «\ VTv\>\\,'5is\^ Vis^^ 
the great responBibility^ whicu they \\cV\ \0 G^ofii^ ^^^^ '^'^^ 

MAmleu-hle, patcmhh. r r.x.w*-«\\-wtv. \n•TO>^v^*^^J«>. ,^ ^ ^ 
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man of any literarj'' dc«;ription whatever, has comt? up^ 
the one instance to the pure sentiineutf of morality, or 
the other, to that ^iirietv of knowledge, force of tniagii 
lion, propriety and vivacity of allusitm, beamy and eleguu 
of diction,* strength and copioiisne^js of style, pathos ai 
Auhlimity of conception, to which we this dky Hstened wii 
ardor and admiration. From poetry up to eloquence the 
19 not a 8|iecic8 of composition, of which a complete and pc 
feet specimen mi^t not, from that single speech, be cuH< 
C*^(\ collected. Burke. 

SECTION XV. 

Extract from Mr. PiWt Spcedi in Vie British PartiamaU 

ya/i. 20, 1775. 

1. When your lordships look at tlie papers transmitted 
us from America, — when you consider their d^icency, fin 
licsj?, and wisdom, — you cauuot but respect itufir cause, ai 
wish lo niak(i it your own. For myself, I inust dttclaro 41 
avow, that in all my reading and observation, (and it h; 
licen my favorite study : I h:ivc read Tluicidyde^<' and ha' 
studied and admired the ma><ter-spirit8 of the world,) I . n 
I nmst declare, ttiat for solidity of reasoning, force of sag 
city, :ind wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication 
difUcuit circumstunces, no nation nor body of men, ct 
stand m preference to the Generul Congress at Philadelphi 

2. I trust it Is obvious'* to your lordships, that all attemp 
to inijHise servitude upon such men, — to estabiisli despotisii 
over such a mighty continental nation, — niitst 1)6 vain, iini 
befataL We shall bn forced, ulthuately, to retract; let 1 
retract while we am, not when we mtuit. I say we imi 
necessarily undo these violent and oppressive acts. Tin 
3(usT be repealed. You will repeal them. I pledge^ mym 
for it, that you will in the end repeal them. I stake my r 
putation on it : — I will consent to be taken for an idiot, 
iliey are not dually repealed. 

3. Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgraceful nccossif; 
With a dignity Ix^coming your exalted situation, make tl 
first advances to concord, to peace and happiness : for it 
your true dignity to act with prudence and j ustice. That yt 
should first concede, is obvious from sound and ra'ioo 

policy. Concession comes with bettei ^laci^ ^.vA wi^t« «ali 

B^/.j!!''*^^'"*^"^ riK? icjfl5laUire of Gwal * ^«»'-^"^-<^' *^'i*''^^\\V^ vS:>k«. 
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lary effects, from superior power ; it reconciles superiority 
of power with the feelings of men ; and ^stublishes solid 
eonfideitce on tlie foundation of affection and gratitude. 

4. Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of 
dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay tlie ferment in 
America, by a removal of your troops from Boston,— by a 
repeal of your acts of Parliament, and by demonstration of 
amicable* dispositions toward your colonics. (>n the one 
hand, every uanger and every hazard impend, to deter you 
from perseverance in your present ruinous measures. — 
Foreign war hanging over your hauls by a slidit and brittle 
thread ; France and Spain watching your conduct, and wait- 
ing for the maturity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to 
America and the temper of your colonics, more than to' their 
own concenv**, be they what they may. 

5. To conclude, my lords, if the ministers thus persevere 
in misadvising and misleading the King, I will not say, that 
they can alienate*' theaffections of his subjects from his crown ; 
but I will aiTirm, that they will make the crown not worth 
Ilia wearing: I will not sa^ that the King is betrayed ; but ( 
ViU oroaouncc, that the kingdom is undone. 

SECTIO-1 V. 

Extract ffom a Speech of Patrick Henry^ before a Coirpfintmn 
of Delegates for the Jteteral counties ami cot^)orat\o)i3 ifVir" 
ginia^ in March, 1T76. 

1. Mr. Henry rose with a nuijesty unusual to him in an 
ixurdiiim,^ and with all that self-possession by wliicli he was 
o invariably distinguished. ^' No mim,^' he said, ^^ thought 
iiore highly than he did, of the patriotism, as well as abilities, 
»f the very worthy gentlemen who had just addressed the 
lOUse. Uut dilferent men often saw the same subject in dif- 
Breiit lights ; and, therefore, he hoped it would not be thought 
isresiiectfui to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as lie did. 
pinions of a chanicter very opposite to tiuirs, he should 
peak forth his sentiments fieely, and without reserve. 

2. This was no time for ceremony. The question before 
he house was cme of awful moment to this country. For his 
iwu part, he considered it as nothing less than a q\K!Stion of 
recdom or slavery. And in proportion to the nu^itudc of 
he subject, ought to be the freedom of the debate. It was only 
n this way thnt they «mld ho\>c \o mwi*. ^XXtvC^x.^ssN^^^ii^ 
le great responsibjlity » w\uc\\ X\ve^ \\viV\ V> ^v^ ^^^^ "^"^^"^ 
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iKHintry. Should he keep back his opinions at such i 
through fear of giving oflfeuse, he should consider liiix 
guilty of treason toward his country, and of an act of* 
alty toward the Majesty of Heaven, which he revered 
' all earthly kiu^s. 

3. ** Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge 
illusions" of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes ag 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that syreh,^ t 
trau.sfonns us iuui btiasts. Is this the part of wisem 
gaged in a great and arduous' struggle for liberty ? tV 
disposed to be of the number of those, who having cy 
not, and having ears, hear not the t1iin$|[s which so 
cH)iicerii their teinpt^nil salvation ? For h{s part, whate 
guisli of spirit it might cost, he was willing to know the 
truth ; to know the worst ; and to provide for it. 

4. " He luid but one janip by which his feet were g 
and that' was, the kunp of experience, lie knew of r 
of judging of the futur;: but oy the past. And judging 
past, liq wished to k no w^ what there )iad been in thee 
«»f tlie British ministry, fiir the liwt ten years, to justlf; 
hop(»s, with which gentiemi»n had beeiipIcaSed to rnlad 
selves and the house? Is it that insimcms' smile with 
our petition hiis been lately received ? Tnist it not, 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourseht 
}»etrayed with a kiss. A^ yourselves how this ffinei 
ciiption of our petition, coiiiports with those warlike 
rations, which cover our waters and darkwi our land. 

5. " Are fleets and armies ncjcrssiiry to a work of In 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwillin 
reconciled, tliat force must lie called in to win back oui 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the impl( 
of war and subjugation, — the Inst argument to whicl" 
resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial 
i f its purpose be not to f?)ree us to submission ? Can gen 
assign any other possible motive for It? Has Great! 
any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for rtll 1 
cumulation of navies and arinies? • 

6. " No, sir, she. has none. Tliey Me meant for \m 
can be meant for no other. They are sent over to W: 
rivet upon us those chains, whicli the British minintr 
heen so long forging. And what have we to oppose to 
Shall we try argument? Sir, we hrtte been trying t 
the last ten years. Have we any thlng'tiew to offer up 
sjfhject ? Nothing. We \\ave'\veVA \\\e wd\i\^<ix -w^ Vp 

a ft-Ui '-aioh/t. d«*/»T»f fve appn?»Tanc«». f Kt'-vVti-wx* . AW*v^V 

^Sy'-n^n, n sodtlonH wboeiUlced uwsn by dlk\-A»\'-\ oxx*, ^et<\\Sa\,«sj, 
!//(' cluirms ofiuisle* 
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liirht of irfaich it is cnpirble ; biit it has been all in vain. Shall 
ire resort to entreaty and himible supplication ? What terms 
shall we find, whicli have not been already exhausted ? 

7. " Let us not, I beseech yon, sir, deceive ourselves longer. 
We have done every thing that could be done, to avert the 
storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned ; we 
have remonstrated ;* we have supplicated ;*> wc have prostra- 
ted ourselves before the throne, and have implored its inter- 
position, to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry' and 
- parliament. Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon-* 
A itimicGB have produced additional violence and insidt ; our 
i Mpplications have been disregarded ; and we have been spurn- 
i td| with contempt, from the foot of the throne. 
» 5. " In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
ie room for hope. If we wish to be free, — if we mean to pre- 
n KTve inviolate those inestimtible privileges for which wc have 
t been so long contending, — if wc mean not basely to abandon 
fe the noble stntggle in which we have been so long engaged, 
x« and which we have pleds^cd ourselves never to abandon, un- 
is Un the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, — we 
lar must fi^t ! — I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! ! An appeal to 

arms, and to the 6od of Hosts, is all that is left us ! 
c* - 9. " They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with 
Iff so formidable an adt'ersary. But when shall we 1>e stronger ? 
^ Will it be next week, or the next year? Will it be when wc 
are tatedly disarmed, and when a British guard shall be sta- 
a> tioned in every house ? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
>\ lution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
cr resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
It doluiive phantom of hope until our enemies shall have bound 
K! tis, hand and foot 1 Sir, we aie not weak, if we make a pro- 
sr per use of those means which the God of nature has placed 
r ui our power, llircc millions of people, armed in the holy 
r f^ause of liberty, and in such a country as that which we pos- 
■^ tfiss, are invincible* by any force which our enemy can send 

against us. 
r 10. ** Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. Tliere 
!>- in a just God, who presides over the destinies of nations, and 
B who will raise up friends to figlit our battles for us. The hat- 
I tic. sir, 18 not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, (he ac- 
•. rive, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election.*' If we were 
ti base enotigh to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
rj contest. There w no retreat, but h\ BubrnVmoT^ wcv^ ^w«^\ 

f ^^Rf-mea'-wtn'tcd, urged imsons cln-v\n'<^•\iVc.tATvv«^\*^^'i^**^ 
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Our oliainii arc forged. Tlieir daiikiuM may be heard 

flaius of Boston ! The war U iiieTiuU)le* — and let it \ 
repetit it, sir, let it come! ! ! 

11. ^* It is iu vain, sir, to extenuate^ the matter. Gflm 
mny cry peace, — peace,— -but there is no peace, llis 
actually begun ! The .next gale^hat sweeps from Uu 
will bring -to our ears the clash of resounding anus 
brethren are already .in the field ! Why stand we her 
What is it that gentlemen wish ? Wliat would they hii 
lift! so dear, or .peace so sweet, as to be purchased al th 
of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! — I 
not what course others may take; but as for me,'* cr 
with both his arms extended aloft, his brows knit, eve 
til re marked with the resolute purpose of his soul, a 
voice swelled to its loudet^t .note of exclamation, — '^ g 
liberty, or give me death !" 

12. lie took his «eat. No murmur of applause wa» 
The cdect was too deep. AAer the trance of a momi 
veral members started from their seats. The cry, " to 
secuued to quiver on ever}' lip, and gleam from ever 
Richard H. l^^e arose and supported Mr. Henry , with hi 
spirit and elegance. But his melody was lost amidst t 
tiition of that ocean, which the master spirit of the stoi 
lined up on high. That supenuitural voice still soun 
their eais, and sliivered along tlieir arteries. I'hey he 
f'very pause, tlie cry of liberty or death. Tliey became 
tienl of speech — their souls were on fire for action. — i 

SEcnoK VI. 

E.rtract from a IHscmvrse in CommemoixUion^ of Vie 
and Sti/TweH of Mm Adama ami Thomas Jeffh'soiij c 
ed in Bosloii, 3ri Ai(ffust, 1886. 

1. In- July, 1770, our controversy* with Great Britt 
passed the stage of argument. An appeal Itad been n 
fi)rce, and opposing armies were in tlie field. Congre 
was to decide, whether the tie, which had so long bo 
ti) the parent state, was to be severed at once, and « 
forever. All the colonies had signified their resolu 
abide by this decision, and tlie people looked for it w 
most intense anxiety. And surely, fellow-citizens, 
never were men called to a more important politick 
ration. If we contemplate it from the vouit where the 

«r fn-cv -hta-Ule, tlwl cannot bft avoliUsl. c Cowv-wrvvvo-w-W^xv.^swN^NR. 
^ Ex tcti u ..lie to IvSi^Qn, palliate. d Co»;-Utt-v«-«s , <^vvAfc, w 
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tiaod, no question could be more full of interest ; if we look 
ill \\ iww, aiul jiid|re of its importuiKMS by its eifeclsy it ap- 
pears in still greater ma^utude. 

2. Lei us, tlieii, briiitr before u» the nesembly, vrhirh wn» 
t})Out to decide a question thus big with tiie fme i)f empire. 
Let us open tlieir doors, and look in upon their deliberations. 
Let us survey the anxious and care-worn eoinitcnanu^s, let 
ns hear the tinii-toned voiee of this band of patriots. Hav- 
vocK prcusides^ over the sulcmu sitting ; and one of those not 
iM.'t prepared to pronounce for absolute independetice, is on 
«he flcyn*, and is urging his n^asoiis for dissenting iniin tlie 
Jec'lamLiou. 

. 3. '' Let us pause ! This step, once taken, cannot be re- 
tracted.'' This rt'solution, once passed, will cut oft' ^11 liojx* 
of reconciliation. If success attend the arms of England,, 
we shall then be no longer colonies, with charter*/ ^t^d with 
priviiegeK; these will all Ikj forfeited by this act; and wc 
sliall be in the condition of other coiwiuered peoi)k'— at the 
m9rcy of the conquerors. 

%. *' For ourselves, we may be ready to nm the Imzard ; 
but are we ready to carry the country to that length '? Is 
success so probable as to jtistify it ? Where is the military, 
where the naval power, by which we are to resist the wlioh^ 
ifstrengtli of the arm of Kngland ? — for she will exert that 
.Htrenglh to the utmost. Can we rely on the foiistancy** and 
perseverance of the people I or will the>' uot act, a* tile peo- 
ple of other countries have acted, and, wearied with a ions 
war, submit, in the end, to a worse oppression ? 

5. '^ While we stand on our okl ground, and insist on re- 
dness of grievances, we know we are right, and are lut an- 
swerable lor consequences. Nothing, then, can be imputable* 
lo ITS. But, if w(; now change otir object, carry our preten- 
tions fartner, and set up for absolute independenc^e, we shall 
lodi* the sympathy of mankind. We shall no lor.ger be de- 
feuding what we pos-scss, but struggling for something which 
we never did possess, and wliich we have solemnly and uni- 
formly disclaimcHi' all intention of pursuing, from the ver>' 
wutset of the troubles. AUmdoning thus our old ground, of 
rf*sistaiice only to arbitrar}^ acts of oppression, the nations 
will believe the whole to have bwn mere prctensey and they 
will look on us, not as iujiiretU but as ambitious subjects. 

6, " 1 shudder l)eforc this Pe8i)onsibility. It will Xye on us, 
if, relinquishing the ground we have stood on so long, and 
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mood Oil SO safely, vre now proclaim indopendoice, and cany 
on the war for that object, while these cities bum, fhoe 
pleusunt fields whiten and bleach with the bones of their own- 
ers, and these stixiims niu blood. It wili be upon ns^ it wiA 
be upon iw, if, fiiiliug to maintain this unseasonable and ill- 
judged declaration, a sterner despotism, maintained by mill- 
uiry power, shall be established over our posterity, when we 
ourselves, i^ven up by an exhausted, a harrasscd, a misled 
lKX)ple, sliall liave expiated* our rashness, and atoned for our 
))rc8i;inption on the scaffold." 

7. It vn^ for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments like thode. 
*^ It 18 true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed not at in- 
d<^pend(inc(;. But there's a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustif^'' oi' fiUgland has driven us to arms ; and, blind- 
ed to hV Hiterest, for our good she has obstinately persisted, 
til] iuucpendence is now within our grasp. We have but to 
leach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, then, should we defer 
the declaration ? Is any man so weak as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England, which shall leave either safety 
to the country and its liberties, or safety to his own life, and 
his own honor ? 

8. "Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair ; is not he, our 
venerable colleague near you ; are you not both already the 
pn)scril)ed'' and pred(«tined« objects of punishment and of 
vengeiince ? Cut off from all hope of royal clemency,** what 
are you, what can you be, while the power of England re- 
mains, but outlaws ? If we postpone independence, do we 
mean to carry on, or to give up the war? Do we mean to 
submit to tlic measures of parliament, Boston port-bill and 
all 1 Do we mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves 
hIiuII be ground to powder, and our country and its fightu 
trodden down in the dust ? 

9. "I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall ^ 
submit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligalior 
ever cnt(?red into by men, that plighting, before God, of ont 
sacred honor to Wayhington, when, putting him forth to In- 
cur the clangers of war, as well as the political hazards of 
the times, we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity 
with our fortunes, and our lives ? 

10. " I know there is not a man here, who would not m» 
ther see a general conflagration • sweep over the land, or Ut 
earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted fidth 
fa)) to the ^'ound. For myself, having twelve months 9g&^ 

in this place, moved you, that George YJ;sjStv\v\^VYCk>oft«^'^RjflBt' 

^ l*rr>-gcrt'bca, doomal to destnicUon. e C«wv-tUrSia:-v>«v, ^ ' 

^Prodes^aneif, pre<fietem)in«d. 
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ed ronmiander of the forces, raised, or to be raised, for de- 
fense of Americau liberty, may my right hand forget her cuu- 
uiii|f, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

11. ^The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
And, if the war must go on, why put oflf longer the declara- 
tion of independence? That measure will strengthen us. It 
will give ns character abroad. The nations will then treat 
«nih us, which they never can do while we acknowledge our- 
leives subiects, in arms against our sovereign. Nay, 1 main- 
lain that England herself will sooner treat for peace with us 
on the footing of independence, than consent, by repeiding 
tier acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct toward us 
has been a course of injustice and oppression. 

12. '' Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to that 
course of thmgs which now predestinates our independence, 
than by yielding the points iu controversy to her rebellious 

[ subjects. The former she would regard as the result of for- 
r tunc ; the latter she would feel as her own deep disgrace. — 
I Why then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, cliange tliis 
from a civil to a national war ? And, since we must fight it 
through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all the be- 
', iicfits of victory, if we gain the victory? 
f 13. "If we fail, it can* be no worse for us. — But we sliall 
. not fail. The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will ere* 
ate navies. The people, if we are true to tliem, will carry 
us, and will carry themselves, gloriously through this strug- 
]% gle. I care not how fickle other people have been found. I 
f know the people of these colonies ; and I know that resist- 
> ance to British aggression" is deep and settled in their hearts, 
and cannot be eradicated.^ Every colony, indeed, has ex- 
pressed its willingness to follow if we but take the lead. 

14. "Sir, the declaration will inspire the pec pie with in- 
creased courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for re- 
storation of pnvileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered 
immunities held under a Rritish king, set before them the 
glorious object of entire independence, and it will breathe 
mto them ane^v the breath of fife. Read this declaration at 
the head of the army ; every sword will be drawn from its 
scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to maintain it or to 
Mflirish on the bed of honor. 

15. "Publish it from the pulpit: religion will approve k. 
and the love of religious liberty wiu cling arouud vt^ Te»c^VH^ 
to stand with H^ or Ml with ft. Send it \o X\v« ^ad\^\vt\isl!^&\ 

proclaim it then ; let them hear it, wlio\ieax^^^to*v.T«a 

o 
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of the enemy's cannon ; let them see it, who gaw their bro- 
thers and their dons fall on the f)eid of Dunker-Hill, ond in 
the streets of Lexington und C/Oncord, — and the very -wails 
will cry out in its support. 

16. " Sir, I know the uncertamty of human affairs ; but I 
t^ee clearly tlirough this day^s husincss. You and I, indeed, 
may me it. We may not live to the time, when tliis declara* 
tion shall be made good. We may die ; die, colonists ; die 
slaves ; die, it may be, ignominiously,* and on the scaffold. 
He it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country 
shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim shall hk 
ready nt the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when th«v 
hour may. 

17. " But, whate^'er may l»e our fate, be assured that this 
declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood ; hilt it will stand, and it will richly compensate'' for 
both. Through the thick gloom of tlie present, 1 see the 
brightness of the future as the sun in heaven. We shall make 
this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our graycs 
(Mir children will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanks- 
jfiniig, with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. On 
its annual return, they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, 
v.ni of subjection and slavery, not of agony and distrt^ but 
of exultatiouj of gratitude, and of joy. Sir* before God I be- 
1 i eve the hour is come. M y j ud gmcii t approves this measu re, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have in this life, I 
am now ready hero to stake upon it; — sink or swim, sur^-ive 
or perish, I am for the dcclanition ! "/ />. Wcbb'ter. 

SECTION Vll. : / 

■ ■ ■ '■."•. .'■'/'■'• 

J-I.rtract of a Sjx'ech of CovnseUm* Phillips, at a piMc iliniitii' 
in Ireland, 07i his health heivg given, iogethei'icilh that of 
I\h\ Payiw, a young Amer-ican, in 1817. 

1. The mention of Amrrica, sir, has never failed to fill me 
with tlie most lively emcjtioiis. In my earliest infancy-. — that 
tender season when impressions at once the most pennanent 
and the most powerful, arc likely to be excited, — tnc storj'-of 
her then recent stmggle raised a throb in every heart that 
loved liberty, and wrung a reluctant tribute even from, dis 
«)intlted oppression. 

2. I saw her spurning alike the luxuries that M'oidd eher 
vaffi, and the legions that would Intimidate \ dashing from 

hrr lips the poiaoned cup of EuiopeTxtv ser^\vv\^o.*, tsxv^.>^5ntomj^ 
.'/// tlie rids.sitiu]€s of her proXT^rAcA eov^^vcx, ^\3>^\t£^^^^ 
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magjiaiiimity that defied misibrtune, and a modenudn that 

Sve new gnK« to victory. It was th e first yialon of my child- 
od ; it will descend with me to the grave. But i^ as a man, 
I venerate the mention of America, what must be my feelingH 
toward her as an Irishman ! Never, O ! never, while memory 
remains, can Ireland forget the home of her emigrant,^ and 
the asylum of her exile. 

3. No inalter whether their sorrows sprung from the errors 
of enthusiasn^^ or the realities of suffering; from fancy or 
infliction : that must be reserved for the scrutiny of those, 
wiiom tlie lapse of time shall acquit of partiality. It is for 
the men of other ages (o investigate and record it ; but, surely, 
it is for the men of every age to hail the hospitality that re- 
ceived the shelterless, and love the feeling that befriended the 
unfortunate. 

- 4. Search creation round, and where can you find a coun- 
try that presents so sublime a view, so interesting in antici- 
pation 1 What noble institutions ! What a comprehensive 
policy ! What a wise equalization of every political advau- 
uige ! The oppressed of all countries, the martyr of every 
iTeed, the innocent victim of despotic arTogance,^ of super- 
stitious frenzy, may there find rdiige ; his industry encou- 
raged, his piety respected, his ambition animat(^d ; with no 
restraint but those laws which are the same to all, and no 
(lisiiuctiou but that which his merit may originate. 

6. W^ho can deny, that the existence of such a county pre* 
senti« a subject for human congratulation ! Who can deny, 
that its gigantic advancement offers a field for the most ra- 
tional conjecture ! At the end of the very next century, if she 
proceeds as she seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacia 
may she not exhibit ! Who shall say for what purpose a my- 
sterious Providence may not have designed her? Who sliall 
say, that, when in its follies or its crimes the old world may 
have interred all the pride of its power, and all the pomp of 
its civilization, human nature may not find its destined reno- 
vation in the new. 

SECTION vin. 

Mr. Shendan}s iavective^ agaiiisl Mi\ IlaMmgs,'' 

1. Had a stranger at this time gone into the province of 
Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the death of Su- 
^h Dowla, — ^that man, who with asavB^^c Vies(CE\.\\^^^ ^Iswsn. 

€ Bm'-l^gnnt, one who Icn vea one ooun- d \n"v«t -Ww. , ^ t»LV\w^ w,^«'«:^. _ ^^. ^^ 
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lines drdmrasterf and who^ witb til hie fetocltj in war, Ind 
laill, with a enkiratiiig hond, preite;nred to hm eonntrf the 
riches which it derited from benignant 8kie» and a prmiic 
soil, — if this stratiger. ignorant of aU tfcat had happened in 
the short intenra^wd ohaerving the wide and general dcftaa* 
tation, and ail the horrors of the acede^-^^ plaimr unrimhed 
mid brrown — of vegetables bnmt up and extlngniriKed — of 
vii!aa»» depopulatcxi and in rain^'^-of temples unroofed and 
peri^ing---ot resertoirs broken down and dry^^^he would 
iiatutklly niquire What war has thus laid waste the fertile 
fidds of this once beautiful and opulent connlry— what civil 
dissensions have hitppened^ thtxs to tear amiiitder and sepanito 
the happy steieties that once possessed thoiie tiUage»-^what 
disputed succession — what relisious rage has witli tinlmly 
violence demolished those temp^ and disttirbed fertent, but 
unobtmding piet^ In the eterclsc of its doties 7 

2. What merciless eneiny has thtis spread the horrors of 
fire and svtotd — what severe visitation of Providence has drieil 
up the fountain, and token from the iace of the earth every 
Vestige of verdure? — Or rather, what monstera have stalked 
over the country, tainting and poisoning, with pestifc-nniv^ 
breatli. What the voracious appetite could not dcvotnr 1 

3< To such questions whnt mnst be the answer? No wars 
have ravislied these lands and depopulated these villages^— no 
civil discords have been felt — no disputed succession — no n> 
iigious rage-^no merciless enemy -^no affliction of Prmi- 
dence, which, while it scourged for the moment, cut off tlip 
sources of resuscitation — no voracious and poisoning moiX' 
sters— ^no, all this has been accomplished by the friendships 
generwity^ and kindness, of the English nation. 

4. They have embraced us with their protecting arms, and 
lo ! these are the fruits of their alliance. What, then, shall 
we be told that under such circumstances the exasperated^ 
feelings of a whole people, thus goaded and spurred on U: 
clamor and resistance, were excited by the poor and feeble 
inflr»cnce of the Begums? 

5. Wlien We hear the description of the paroxysm, feter 
and delirium,'^ into which despair had thrown the natives, 
when on the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for death, 
they tore more widely open the lips of their gaping wounds^ 
to accelerate' their dissolution ; and whUe their blood was 
issuing, presented their ghastly eyes to heaven, breathinf 
their last and fervent prayer tliat the dry earth might not lie 

sabred to drink their blood, but l\\a\ \V int^Xw. t\i^ vx^ %» vVe 
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thioae of God, and rouse the eternal Providence to wrenge 
the wronffs of their country, — will it be said that this was 
brought luiout by the incantations of thcvae Begums in their 
Mcluded Zenaual or that they could inspire this enthumasm 
aud this despair into the breasts of a people who fdt no ^ie- 
wice, and had suflRsred no torture 1 What motive, then, could 
have such influence in their bosom ? 

C Wha(L motive '. That which nature, the corauion parent, 
plants in the bosom of man, and which, though it may be loss 
airtive in tiie Indian than in the Englishman, is ^ill conge- 
nial* with, and makes part of his being— Chat feeling which 
tells him that man was never made to be the property .if man ; 
hut that wh«n through pride and uisolenee of power one hu- 
man creature dares to tyrannize over another, it is » power 
iiftiMrped, and resistance is a duty-^hal: feeling which tells 
liim that all power is deiegiated for the good, not for the In- 
jury of the people, and thiii wh.-^n it %b converted from the 
original purpose the compact is broken, and tlie right is to 
be resumed — ihac principle which tdls him that resistance 
to power usurped is not merely a diUy which he owes to himr 
^f and to his neighbor, but a duty which he owes to his 
Ood, an asserting and maintaining the nmk which he gave 
liim in the ereutiou! — to that common God, who, wfiere he 
jfives the (orm of man, wluitever may be the complexion, 
^ives also the feelings and the rights of man — that principle, 
which neither the riidennsip of ignorance can stifle, nor the 
cnervaliou of reflnement exthiguisU !*--that principle which 
makes it t»ase for a man to eutfer when he ouglit to act, and 
which, ieyding io presr^rve to the species the original desig- 
flalions of Providence, spurns at the arrogant distinctions of 
man, And vindieales the independent <]uaUtie8 of his race. 

eECTbON IK. 

Afi\ Buj'keU de»cripiioiiof Junitta,^ 

L Wane, then, air, shall we look for the orisin of this 
rdaxntion'' of the laws, and of all government 7 How comes 
i8tM Junius to have brr>ken through the cobwebs of the law. 
and Co range uncontrolled, unpunished thnnigh the land? 
Tlie myrmidons'' of the court have long been, and are still 
pursuing him in vain. Tliey will not spend their time upon 
fnc, or you, or you : no ; they dlsdaki\ waicVvx^raivcv '^V^^i'^^ 

i» Jun-hiB. rtuf WnMrim* ttf m *wvrp com- 
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miffhty boar of the forest, that has broken through a}) their 
toius, is before them. 

2. But, what will all their eflff>rts avail ? No Dooiief has 
he wounded one, than he lays down another dead at his feet. 
For my part, when 1 saw' his attack npon the king, I own 
my Wood ran cold. I thought he had rentiired too far, and 
thiit thore wus an end of his triumphs; not that he ha^ not 
asH(>rtcd many truths. Yes, sir, there are in that composi- 
tion many hold truths by which a wise prince mi^ht profit* 
It was the rancor and venom with which I was stntck. In 
th'.'sc respects the North Driton is as much inferior to him,aA 
in strcr.srih. wit, and judgment. 

l\. Dut while I expect^ from this daring flight his final rnin 
and fall, behold him rising still higher, and coming (lovm 
souse ui)on both houses of parliament. Yen, he did make 
you his oiuirr}', and you st'il bhred from the wounds of his 
talons. Vou crouched, an J still crouch beneath his rngc.— 
Nor has he dreaded the terror of your brow, sir; he has rtt- 
tackod even you, — he has. — and I believe you hare no n^nson 
to triiunph in tlie encounter. 

4. In short, after carrying nway our roral eagle in his 
pounces, and dashing hmi against a rock, lire has laid you 
prostrate. King. Lords, and Commons, are btrt the sport of 
liis fury. Were he a member of tliis house, what miglit nf)t 
l)e expected from his knowledge, his firmness, and integrity ! 
He would l)e easily known by his contempt of all danger, by 
his penetration, by his vi^or. Nothing would escnix; lifs 
vigilance and activity ; bad ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacity ; nor could promises or threats induce him 
to conceal any thing from the public. 

SECTION X. 

Afr. Ihirk^s complimmt to Mr. Fox m mnyport of his Frufia 

^ BUI 

1. And how, having done my duty to the bill, let me say a 
word to the author. I should leave him to his own noble sen- 
timents, if the unworthy and illiberal language with which 
he had bc^en treated, beyond all example of parliamentary 
liberty, did not make a few words necessar)', not so mnch in 
justice tf) him, as to my omti feelings: — I must say then, that 
it will be a distinction honorable to the age, that the rescue ot 
the greatest number of the hiimaxv T?kc« vVtA. cs^si \n«s^ «5 
srricv'omlv oppressed, from the tsire^LlPRl Vntmvwv} S\\tiX -^t* 
cvfT oxfirciscd, has fallen to v^\e \ot o^ iwmvCxtft w^ ^^■vA' 
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tioiis equal to the task ; tliat it lias fallen to one who has tke 
eiiliirgttiaeni to oomprehend, tlie spirit to undertake, aiui tlic* 
eloquence to support, bo great a measure of liazardous-* bene- 
ffuleiicc 

2. His spirit is not owing to liis ignorance of the state of 
men and things. He well knows what snares are spread 
about his path, from personal animosity,'' from court intrigues, 
tuid poKsibly from popular delusion. But he has put to ha- 
zard his ease, his security, his interest, his power, €ven his 
i'ariing popularity, fur the benefit of a peo(:|Ie whom he 1ms 
never seen. 

«^. Hiis is tlie road that all heroes have trod before him. 
He is traduced'' and abused for his supposed motives. He 
will rcm€iuh^r that obloquy' is a accessary ingredient in the 
4'<)mi)osition of all true glory ; he will remember, tliat it was 
not CMily in the Honiau customs, but it is hi the nature and 
ro'isiitiiiion of things, that calumny and abuse are essential 
{Mirtsof triumph. These thoughts will support a mind which 
<)i:ly exists for honor, under the burden of temporary re- 
proacli. 

4. He is doin^, indeed, a great good ; such as rarely falls 
to the lot, and almost as rarely coincides with the desires, of 
nny man. Ijii him use his time. Let him give the whole 
length of the reins to his benevolence. He is now on a great 
cniiufMice, where the eyes of mankind are turned to him. He 
may live long, lie may do nmch. But here is the summh. 
Hi; never can exceed what he does this da v. 

5. He litis faults ; but they are faults that — though they 
may in a small degree tarnish the luster, and sometimes im- 
pfxle* the march of his abilities — ha\-e nothing in them to 
(extinguish the fire of great virtues. In those faults, there is 
no mixture of deceit, of hypocrisy, of pri'de, of ferocity, of 
comple:.ional d(;spotism, or want of feeling for the distresses 
of mankind. 

8EC'n0N XI. 

Exlract from Mr, Cunuit's Sfvech^at Vie Court of King- 1^ 
/l6ncfi, in Ireicuifl, in dcfen9e of Mr, Hmnan^ charged wiVi 
hamiig pMiifheil uiSeiiilious [Alyd,^ 

I. Gentlemen or the jury — When I consider the perifKl 
At which this prosw'ution is brought forward. — when \ Imi- 
holdthe cxtraordinury safeguivvdo^ vvxvws^ t»\Mv?x^ \^«^sl^<^ 

f fJ9M'-mrd-mw. oxixwr* 1 to (i:in{;<>r. d C»\V-\o cyvxv ,*\mv^«. 

*>lii./-ww-.Hp,<i.xfrpii!ohatw»V. e Uw-vw-^^' »^^^'^^'*^** -.ahv,v« 
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to, no doubt for the preservation of peace and order, — when 
I catch, as I cannot bnt do, the throb of public anxiety, which 
beats from one end to the other of this hall, — ^when I reflect 
on what may be the fate of a man of the most beloved per- 
sona] character, of one of the most respected families of our 
countiy, himself the only individual of that family — ^I may 
almost say of that country — who can look to that possible 
fate with unconcern, — it is in the honest simplicity of my 
heart I speak, ^vhen I say, that I never rose in a court of jus- 
tice with so milch cmbTirrassment as upon this oocasioii. 

2. If, ffcntlemen, I could entertnm a liope of finding refugt 
for tlie disconcertion of my mind, in the perfect composure 
of yours, — if I could suppose that those awful vicissilMdesef 
human events, which have been stated or alluded to, could 
leave your judgments undisturbed, and your hearts at eiCse. 
— I know I should form a most erroneous opinion of your 
cliaracter. 

3. Wut I entertain no such chimerical* hopes ; I form no 
such unworthy opinions ; I expect not that your hearts can 
be more at ease than my own ; I have no right to expect il ; 
hnt I have a right to call upon you, in the name of your 
conritry, in the name of the living God, of whose eternal jus- 
tice you are now administering that portion which dwells 
with us on this side of the grave, to discharge your ))nwits 
as far as you are able of every bias of prejudice or passion ; 
that, if my dient* beguihy of the offense charged upon him, 
you may give tranquillity to the public by a firm verdict' of 
conviction ; or if he be innocent, by as firm a verdict of ac- 
quittal ; and that you will do this In defiance of the paltry 
artifices and senseless clamors that have been resorted to, in 
order to bring aim to his trial with anticipated conviction. 

4. Gentlemen, the representation of your people is the 
vital principle of their political existence ; without it they 
are dead, or they live only to servitude ; without it there are 
two estates acting upon and again:.'t the third, instead of aii- 
iiig in co-operation with it ; without it, if the people be op- 
pressed by their judges, where is the tribunal to which their 
judges can be amenable ?♦» Without it, if they be trampled 
upon, and plundered by a minister, where is tlie tribunal to 
which the offender shall be amenable ? Without it, where is 
the ear to hear, or the hear^ to feel, or the hand to redress 
their sufferings? ■ .,^.. .^ ' ".\. • ^ 

5. Sliall they be found, let me afek you, in the a^Chi;3ed 
/jojjd of imps and minions ihal W»W \t\ \V\«\t AVs^^rwswVacd 

irn,f.wr>r-ic.:il lm»:.'lnary. fanclMl. « Vet*- AVc\,v^eTt^^Vcj^». >«*-•■ \ 
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fatten upon their fiporis, and flourish upon their ruin ? But 
let me not put this to you as a merely speculative Question. 
It is a plain question of fact: rely upon it, physical man is 
sverjr where the same; it is only the various operation of 

« moral causes, that gives variety to the social or individual 
character ana condition^ How otherwise happens it^ that 
modern slavery looks quietly at the despot, on the very spot 
where Leonidas" expired ? The answer is, 8parta has not 
chan;^ her climate, br.t she has lost that government which 

1 her liberty could not survive. 

} B. I call you, therefore, to the plain question of fact. Tliis 
paper recommends a reform in parliament ; I put that qncs- 
tir>n to your consciences ; do you think it needs that refonn 1 
I put it boldly and fairly to you, do you think the people nf 
Truland are represented as they ought to be ? — Do you hesi- 
tate for an answer? If yon do, let me remind yon, that until 
the last year threo millions of your countrymen have, by the 
express letter of the law, been excluded from the reality of 
actual, and even fVom the phantom of viiiual represeiuniion. 
S^hall we then be told that this is only the afiirmation of a 
wicked and seditious incendiary ?>> 

7. If you do not fetfl the mockery of such a charge, 4ook 
at your country ; in what <)tate do you find it ? Is it in :i 
state of tranquillity and general satisfaction ? These are 
traces by which good is ever to be distinguished from bad 
fjfovernment. Wthout any very mimite inquiry or speculn- 
!i ve refinement, do you feel, that veneration for the law, a pious 
and humble attachment to the constitution, fonn the politicaJ 
morality of your pec^ple ? Do you find that comfort and 
competent among your people, which are al^vays to bo 
found where a government is mild and moderate ; where 
t^ixes are imposed by h body, who have an interest in Ireatinij; 
the poorer orders with comjmssion, and preventing the 
i\-cigiit of taxation from pressing sore upon them. 

8. Gentlemen, I mean not to impearh the state of your 
ntpresciitation ; I am not saying that it is defective, or tlmt it 
ought to be altered or amended ; nor is this a pliice for me to 
«ay, whether I think that three millions of the inhabitants of 
a country, whose whole number is but four, ought to be ad- 
miUed to any eflieietU'^ situation in the state. 

9. It may he said, and tmlv, that these are not qnt^stions 
for either of us din^hj' to decide ; but you cannot refuse tliem 

some passing consideration, at least^ when you remember^ 

. 'I" 

Mortis »luftwe.<u-e\cUc>idkicora. ' 
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that. on this subject tlie real questioa for your dcribio] 
wliethpr the allegatioir o( a delect in your constiiuiion : 
utterly uiif<iuiided and false, that you can as^cribu U i 
to the malice and perverssness of a M'ieked mind, und w 
i he innocent mistake of an ordinary understanding : wiiei 
it may not lie mistake ; whether it can be only scditioii. 

10. And here, gentlemen, 1 own I cannot but regret, 
one of our c<mntrymai should l)e criminally pursued foi 
i^crting to the necessity of a reform; at tlie very mou 
when that necessity scums admitted by the parliament iu 
tlKit this ^uihappy reform shall at the same moment 1 
subject of legislative discussion, and criminal prosecul 
Far am I from imputing any sinister^ design to the virtu 
wisdom of our government, but who can avoid feeling 
deplomble impression that must i)e made (m the public m 
when the demand for that reform is answered by u crim 
inf(»miation ? 

1 1. I am the more forcibly impressed by this considerat 
when £ reflect thut when this information was first put 
on the file, the subject was transiently nu;ntioncxl in 
House of Commons. Some circuiustances retarded tlie 
^rcss of the inquiry there, and the progress of the infoT 
t Ion was ecpially retarded here. The fi\»\. day of this sest! 
vou all know that subject was attain brought forward in 
tlour^e of ('(minM>ns; and, iis if tlicy hod slept together, 
pn>s(K*ution was also revived in tlie Court of King^s Benci 
and that bcfon> a jury taken from a panel partly compose 
th(«e very members of parliament, who, in the Honsi 
f vounnons must debate upon tliis subject as a measur 
public advantage, which they are here called upon to en 
dcr as a pul>lic crime. 

12. Tliis paper, gentlemen, insists upon the nece^tsit 
emancipating' the Catholics of Ireland, and that is chai 
as a part of the libel. If they had kept this prosecu 
impending for another year, how much would remain ft 
jury to d(K?ide upon, I should be at a loss to discover. 
HctMiis as if the progress of public reformation was cfU 
away the groimd of the prosecutiim. Since the comme; 
meiit of the prostu'ution, this part of tlio libel luis unluc! 
received the sanction of the L«'gislature. In that intei 
our Catholic brethren have obtained that admission, whi( 
seems it was a libel to propose : in what way to account 
this, I am really at a loss. 

13. Have any alarms been occaavorv^d by Ihecmancipa 

ff Al-tf'.fn.tlon. nrtinnrirlon, plea. t ilv»vx\ <,VvV>Xv*, «sv.v\w^^si* 

^Siu'-in.ter.unlos'l, unfair. 
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Of our Catholic brethren ? Has the bigoted mali^iiy of any 
indiTidimls been crushed ? Or, has the stability ojf the 

S)vemment, or has that of the country been awakened? 
r, is one million of subjects stronger than three millioiis? 
IK) yoa think the lienelit they received should be poisoned 
by the stings of vengeance? If you think so, you mu^t 
lay to them, — " you have demanded your emancipation, and 
you have got it ; but we abhor your persons, wc are outraged 
at }^iir success, and we ^viU stigmatize, by a criminal prose* 
eution, the relief which you have obtained from the voice of 
your country." 

15. I ask you gentlemen, do you think, as lumest men, 
anxious for the public tranquillity, conscious thai there are 
wounds not yet completely cicatrized,* that you ought lo 
tpcak this language at this time^ to men M'ho arc Uh} much 
dmpofled to think that in this very emancipation they hH\x^ 
l)eeu saved from their own parliament, by the humanity of 
their Sovereign? Ch", do you wish to prepare them for the 
revocation** of these improvident concessions? 

16. Do you think it wise or humane, at this moment, to 
insult them by sticking up in a pillory* the man who dan^l 
to stand forth their advocate? I put it to your oaths, do 
you think that a blessing of that kind, that a'victory obtain- 
ed by justice over bigotry and oppression, sh(nild have w 
stigma cast upon it by an ignomini<nis sent(ntre upon men 
bold and hon(^st enough to propose that measure, — to pro* 
pose the redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church 
— ^the reclaiming of three millions of men from bondage, and 
giving liberty to all who had a right to demand it — giving. I 
say, in the so much censured words of this paper, " L-nivkb- 

8AL EmANCIPA'HON !" 

17. No matter in what language his doom may have 
been pnmounced ; no matter what ccmiplexion incompsitible 
with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may have burnt 
upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty 
may have been cloven down ; no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery j tlie 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in tlie dust ; his soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty; his body swells bcyoiul the mei»»ure of 
ills chains that burst from around him. and he stands redeem- 
inI, regenerated, and disenthnilled,' by the irresistible Genius 
of Universal Kmancipatio!<. 

ner-oai'-thn, nenll, n^iml e n\»'-«\\A\rta\\-^,x«!<«aM^^^«*»''^'' 

cPtl'lo-rr. a frHiue to cotiiliie crim!naU 
tth- punishment 
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18. I cannot avoid advertinf to a elreumataliee that dislin 
giiiifhcs the cane of Mr. Rowan, from that of Mr. Muir. 1% 
^severer law of Scotland, it 9uem» — and happj for them tin 
it should — enables them to remove from their stf^ht the vir 
tim of thctfr mfatmytion.^ The more merciful spirit of on 
law deprives you ef that consolation ; his sufferings mm 
remain forever liefere our eyes, a continual call upon yon 
tfhame and your remorse. 

10. But those sufierin^^d will do more; tlicy will not ra 
s:UiHfied with your unavailing contrition," tlicy will challeo^ 
the great and paramount iiu^uest of society ; the man wil 
be weighed tisainsl the chafoe, the witness and the sentence 
and iui partial justice will OBinand, why hns an Irish jur 
done thin deed? The moment he ceasev to be regarded as' 
criminal, he becomes of necessity an Mcuser; and let m 
ask you, what can ymu* most zedkHis defenders be prepare 
to answer to such a diarge 1 

20. When your sentence shall have sent liim forth to thi 
Ft age, %vhich gliih alone can render infamous ; let me tell yoi 
he will not be like a little statue upon a mighty pedestal, 
diuiiiiishirig by elevation ; but he will stand n striking an 
imposing obj(X!t upon a monument, which, if it do not — an 
it cannot — record the atrocity of his crime, roust record tfa 
atrocity of his conviction. Upon this subject, therefore, en 
dit me when I say, that I am still more anxious for you, tha 
I can possibly be for him. 

21. I canni»t but feel the peculiarity of your aituation.- 
Not (he jury of his own choice, which the law of Englan 
uHows, but which ours refuses; collected in Ihnt box by 
pcrfw>n, certainly no friend to Mr. Rowan, certainly not ver 
deeply interested in giving him a very .«mpartial juiT. Fee 
in? tltis, as I am persuad^ you do, you cannot be surprise 
— THiwever you may be distressed — at the mournful presaee, 
with which an anxious public is led to fear the worKt Aral 
your possible determination. 

22. But I will not, for the j^wtice and honor of our con 
mow cotnitry, suffer my mind to be tHirne away by such m< 
liuich(»1y anticipation. I will not relinquish the confidenc 
that this day will be the period of his sufferings; and, ho« 
ever mercilessly he lias been hithei'tf> pursued, that your ve] 
di<rt will send him home to the amis of liis family, and tta 
wlshr^ of his country. Hitt if— which heaven forbid — it hat 
still been unfortunately deteriiiined, that because he has nc 
/9ffHt to power and authotHy— V^Ksovxaft Vv^ viovM wot bli^ 

«f /n-Sttttn'^tUtn. deprivation of raiKm. « Vw.-sa\ab. «oep«ttD\\\^vV>ai^MiiAWM 
^^^n.rrl '.(foil. rtfneenp>!<jr.-ow for slu. SvculL 
€ Ped'^eMUl, the liaise of a piUar. 
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down befsre the golden calf and worship it— he U( to oe bound 
md cast into the ftimuce ) I do tnut in Crod that there is a 
-edeeming spirit in the constitution, whkfh will be seen to 
> walk with the suflferer through the flame^i and to 2>fieserve 
him iBihiirt by the conflagration. 

I SEcnon xn. 

' Extract frnm Mr. mri's Etdog'y on Thomns Jeffermni ami 
John AdamSy both qfvfhom dim upon (he mtme day^ Jrdy 4th 

^ 182(i, Jr^ years ffOm the artopimi of the Declaratimi of/n* 
depemence ^^—pronouiiced cU WaehingUm^ Oct, 19<A, ifeo. 

li Tnt) scenes which have been lately passing in otrr oouih 
try, and of which this meeting is a continuance, are full of 
moral in8truction< They hold up to the world a lesson of 
wisdom by which alf may profit, if Heaven shall gr;>M thent 
the discretion to tunl it to its ilse. llie spectacle, iti all it:* 
parts, has indeed been most solemn and impressive'; and 
though the first impulse be now past, the time lias not ^et 
come, and never will come, when we can contemplate it \i .;!.- 
out renewed emotion. 

2i In th(^ structure oi their characters ; in the course of 
their action; in the striking coincidences^ wliich marked 
their high career ; in the lives and in the deaths of the illus- 
trious men, whose virtues and services we have met to com- 
memorate — and in that voice of admiration and gratitude 
which has since burst, with one accord, from the twelve mil' 
lions of freemen who people these United States ; — there is a 
moral sublimity which overwhelms the mind, and hushes all 
its powers into silent amazement ! 

3. l*he European, who should have heard the sound with- 
out apprehending the cause, would be apt to inquire, "What 
is the meaning of all this ? — Avhat had these men done to eli- 
cif* this unanimous and splendid acclamation V Why has 
the whole American nation risen up, as one man, to do them 
honor, and offer to them this enthusiastic homage of the 
heart. 

4. Were they mighty warriors, and was the peal that M-e 
ha\*e heard the shout of victory 7 Were they great com- 
manders, returning from their dist&nt conquests, surrounderi 
with the spoils of war, and was this the sound of their tri- 
umphal procession 1 Were they covered with martial glory 
in any form^ and was t)jis '* the noisy wave ol VVv^ TEvv\\\Na\^iAs 

/.S^ifePV.'!?^'* /wieBrnc r E-lte'-U, to dww fwrtkv. ^ . ,,,^^^ 
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rollinw hack at their approaeh 1" Nothing of all this : No.; 
1 hey were peaceful and affed patriuts, who, having aerred 
their country together through their long and uscftil livosi 
hart now sunk together to the tomb. 

5. They had nut fought battles ; but they had formed and 
moved the great machinery, of which battles were oniy a 
small, and comparatively trivial consequence. They had 
not commanded armies ; but ihey had commanded the mas- 
it-r springs of the nation, on which all its great politic^ at 
well as military movements depended. By the wisdom and 
(^lo.rgy of their counsels, and by the potent mastery of theii 
j^piriui, they had contributod pre-eminently to produce a 
micfhty Kevolution, whicu has changed the aspect of the 
woiid. 

6. A Revolution which, in one half of that world has al- 
ready restored man to his " long-lost liberty," and govern- 
ment to its only legitimate'' object, the happiness of the 
People ; and on the other hemisphere '' has thrown a light 
i^o Ptrong, that even the darkness of despotism is beginmng 
1.0 rocfKie. Compared with the solid glory of an achieve- 
ment like this, what are battles, and wifat the pomp of war, 
l;ut tlie ptK)r and fleeting pageants'^ of a theater? What 
were the selfish and petty strides of Alexander, to conquer a 
little section of the savage world, compared with this gene- 
roTi:?, tliis raaarnifieent advance toA\-ard the emancipation of 
the entire world! 

7. And this, be it remembered, has been the fruit of intel- 
lcH?tual excrtioii ! —the triumph of mind ! What a proud tes- 
limonv does it bear to the character of our nation, thai they 
Jirf abie to make a proper estimate of services like these !— 
Tliiit while in other countries, the senseless mob fall down 
in stupid admiration before the bloody wheels of the con- 
f;ucror, — even of the conqueror by accident, — in this, our 
People rise with one accord, to pay their homage to intellect 
and \irtue 1 ^ ti' 

8. ViTiat a cheering pledge does it give of the stability' of 
onr institutions, that, while abroad the yet benighted multi- 
tude are prostrating themselves before the idols which theii 
own hands have fashioned into Kings, here, in this land ol 
the free, our People are every where starting up with one 
impulse, to follow, with their acclamations, the ascending 
spirits of the great Fathers of the Republic ! 

Q. This is a spectacle of which we may be permitted to bb 
prnitd. It honors our country wo Veas Uvaxv l\vtt iUustrious 

*Hem'.i./qjiiere, half of a sphevs. 
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And could those great patriots spenk to tis fnini the 

I, the}' would t(;ll us, that they hare more pleasure in 

jestimony which those honors' Ikw to the character of 

country, than in that which Ihcy bear to tlieir individnal 

ces. 

. They now see as they were Heen while in the iKHly, 
mow the nature of the feeling from which these honors 

li IS love for love. It is tlie gratitude of an enlightenrrt 
n to the noblest order of beiiefactoi*s. It is the only 
r worth the aspiration of a generous spirit. WK^ 
d not prefer thin living tomb in the hearts of his coun- 
len. to the prondcst mauBoleuni'' that the genius of 
iture could erect ! 
. Man has been said to Ix^ the creature of accidental posi- 

Th« caat of his character has been thonght to depend, 
jKully, on the age, the country, and the circumstances in 
111 he has lived. To a considerable extent, the remark is 
.oulit true. Cromwell, had he been bom in a republic, 
It have bctii " fifuiltloss of his country's blood ;" and, 
or tbose civil commotions which had wrought bis groat 
1 into tempest, cvon Milton might have resl(jd " mute and 
:»ri{)us." 

L The occasion is doubtless necessary to develop*' the 
It, wiiatsoevei' ilniuylie*. but the talent must exist, in 
ryo « at least, or no occasion can (juickon it into life. And 
uat exist, too, under the check of strong virtues; or liio 
C! cx-Tasion th«t quickens it into life, will l)e extremely aj>t 
rgc it on to crime. The hero who (inished his career at 
iclcna, extraordinary as he was, is a far more connnon 
•acter in the history of the world, than he who sleeps in 
neighborhood, embalmed in his country's tears ; — or than 
le whom we have now met to mourn and to h(mor. 
}. JefTerson and Adams were grc«t men by nature. Not 
it and eccentric minds *' shot madly fn>m their spheres" 
ffright the world, and scatter |M?stilcnct In their coiirs?; ; 
minds, whose strong and steady light, restrained wilhiii 
r proper orbits'* by thb Imppy poise of their characters, 
te to cheer and gladden a world that had been buried for 
» in political night. They were hoaven-culled avengers 
legmdcd man. 1'hcy came to lift him to the station for 
oh (lod had formed him, and put to flight those idiot sn- 
ittitions with which tyrants had contrived to enthrall his 
sou and his liberty. 

*-nl'^ti. ttt Mo/W/i. ccnticft. 

hrmatanul ^ - t» 
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14. And that being who had sent them upon thn miaiia 
lifljil fitted iheiii pre-eminently for hij» gkirioua work, ii 
filled their hearts with a love of country, which bnmi 
strong within them, even in death. He gave them a pow< 
«)r understanding which no sophistry* could baffle, no a: 
elude ; and a moral heroism wluch no dangers could appal 
Cureless of themselves, reckless of all personal conseqnei 
ces, trampling under foot that petty ambition of office an 
honor, which constitutes the maeter^passion of little mind 
tliev bent all their mighty powers to the task for which the 
iuiu been delegated — the freedcnn of their beloved countr] 
and the restoration of fallen man. 

15. They felt that they wore Apostles of human liberty 
and well did they fjulfill their high commissions — They resi 
cd not until they had accomplished their work at hmu 
and given such an impulse to the peat ocean of mind, thi 
they saw the waves rolling on the farthest shore before the; 
were calkid to their reward : and then left the world, handi: 
bund, exulting, as they rose, in the success of their lid^ra 

SECTION xm. 

Exlraci from an AtUlress at the layiiu^ of the Cottier Slon 
of Vie Bunker Hill MonuineiU, llth JmiBj 1825. 

1. The great event in the history of the continent whirl 
we are now met here to commemorate —that prodigy^ o 
modern times, at once the wonder and blessing of the world 
is the American revolution. In a day of extraordinary profl 
perity and happiness, of high national honor, distinction, am 
power, we are brought together in this place, by our love o 
countf}', by our admiration of exalted character, by our gn 
t'tude for signal services and patriotic devotion. 

2. And while we are enjoying all the blessings of our oon 
dition, and lookin^r abroad on the brightened prospects of thi 
world, we hold still among us some of those who were ae 
tive agents in the scenes of 1775, aiid who are now here, froo 
every quarter of New England, to visit, once more, and undei 
circumstances so oflecting, — I had almost said so overwhelm 
ing, — this renowned theater of their courage and patriotism 

3. Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a for 

mer generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened am 

your lives, that you miglit behold this joyous day. Yon m 

now here where you stood tidy yew« «iti^ this very hour, 

with your brothers and your ne\gW>T%,fSi«x3\^ct\o witfs^SftH 



ia tlM itrife for your country. BdM^ how altered ! The 
wutm heeviiis are indeed o?er your heada; the aame oeaan 
volla nt your iisec ;— but all elae how changed ! 

4. Yon hear now no roar of hoatUe cannon.--you aee no 
flusnd folumea of amofce and iUme riaing irom burning 
Charleatown. The ground atrowed with the dead and the 
dying; the impetuour charge : the ateady and aucoeaftil re- 
polae; the lood CfU to repeated aaaault; the aummoninf of 
ali thai ia manly lo repeated reaiatanee; athooaand boaMaa 
freely and fearieaaly baredin an inatant to whaterer of tenor 
there may be in war and death ; all theae you ha?ewitneaaed| 
but you witneaa thorn no more. 

A. All ia peace. The heightt of yonder netropoliai^ ita 
towera and roofii which you then aaw filled with wivea, and 
children, and countrymen, in diatreaa and tarror, and hxNdng 
with unutterable emotiona for the iaaue of the combat, have 
preaented you to-day with the eight of ita whole happy popn* 
lalion, come out to welcome and greet you with a univenal 
Jid>ilee.* Yonder proud ahipa, by a felicity of poaition ap^ 
propnately lying at Uie foot of thia mount, and aeeming 
fondly to cling around it, are not meana of annoyance to 
you, but your countiy'a own meana of distinction and da* 
fenae. 

H. All ia peace; and God haa granted you thia eight of 
your oountry'a happineaa, ere you alumber in the grave for- 
ever. He haa allowed you to bdiold and to partake the re> 
ward of your patriotic ioila; and he haa allowed ua, ydor 
aona and countrymen, to meet you here, and, in the name of 
the present generation, in the name of your country, in the 
aame of liberty, to thank yon. 

7. But the acene amidat which we atand, doea not permil 
ua to confine our thoughta or our aympathiea to thoae foar- 
leaa apiriu who haaarded or loat their Uvea on this conao> 
waled' apot We have the hq>piaeaa to rifioftee here hi the 
preeence of a moat worthy repreaentation of theaurvivora of 
the whole revolutionary army. 

8. Veterana! You are the remnant of many a well-fought 
§M. You brint with you marka of honor firom Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, and 
■antcm. Y miAiia or balt a cBimmr ! when in your 
fouthral daya yon put every thhig at haaard in your coun* 
Iry^ eanae, good aa that eauae waa, and aangufaie* aa yoarili 
^ alBl your mdeat hqpea did not atiel^ Mwtad^ «^Mfiat 
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il^c iLis 1 Al n [rfrioil 10 \vhicli vnii coiihl not rpfii^nHv 
liiivec.-;].irtr.llu;.nVc; 3l R lUiimmil rif i!:ilinti!iPl>VTi^rilT, 
>iicJl.3S j''ii t!'!';.! iiciiji' liiviT rD'.i'^r'fi! ; you :irc iirw'me' 
iiete lojL'jiiii'. ;'!!■ jV!li>'.^l;ip nf 'I'lii siilt!iOTs|DTid InTwi'ivf 

'iht;i)ver(lLiu-Ki--i.r ;■ n..l'.^i'-,; Crnlitiiiio. ' ■ ■' -'■■ 

. i). Dill -..'Lii i.JlM-l (■.■nulr'iinrii^fP/i'rt,) Yrlfr*1ltt»Tii)a 

iji^aisu iii;'i;-:ii .!!', iliiii rM'ji Wih i-ii'.ni:,], itTiiiiivcdJoy;"! 
■jiorcuivt; [1., ' . . ' '■■■'. i"' - ; .!,>;[•« vii-ihffi UJvKi 

,xm. Tln' ]■ , . . . ;l,!-;>n-=oiri«rihe 

.living, tlu..:;.' -■'■.Ill' 'ivrtifhrfiM 

you,aivl I ; . : !■ ' ■ ' ■■ 'I' 111' niM'cieslilWfi 

-iiiaiUj^lul ;l, . . . 

vilp. Apl ■.. ■ ■ ■ " >ftiir'pin- 

,bra{'ts: v.'ii. liieWinfls 

. jViiieli luiM: '■.•'■ ■■ ■ ii' 1 1 ■.■■■:.", -■■'■■■■ i'i'B^ivi'- 

silj'i or gvuei>cd j;i Ilici'xuUalinniif vic'.ory j tlii'iUonk irtiVdr.i! 
■iuo fliis.lyvely IjiuJj whicJi'yi'ir jcnneTalortlpfeiidwI. nnd j 

uinrk iii£ LttUjiihcsa wiih whlcli ttifl fllfel ; yra,' Irak n^«talI j 
^iiiUi Ihd'wUole earRi,'iu>'T stic »rtiht n name jnw Imvp roWri- 
'liuludUi s:ve io'^'our rov.nlry, imS whht m jmiis" ynn lihie 
.aililcil 10 frCQiIom; and UiSii rt^oice in TliRfiyiiirMihy aiKVjnfl- 

lilr,:U'. ',vlii<-Ii beam upoii 3-oiir last lla3'! from tfie'imnn»TU ■ 

iMiidili;uioi"iuankbi. , ■ . ' ■' 



I, Tncn^iirnm ivil rtlTi«timi*i,0 Unmans; nf any crij-.ieljT . 
)ii[' comniiltcd, it is yr't wi;li IhRiilmfwlfllivnieitnilcnnAui^i ■ 
l^irrt I a{ippiitr iu' yonr aBsjtnbly. Vou hnve m*^i it— piwtpriiy 
'Vill know ill — ill tjifi'foi trill 'Minsulpliiu^ i>f 'J'iuiB^iookifif, i 

*1h«^ Vtlfjiii nmj Vnlnci (u^iicc ;i metclit&ir'llu; lluriiici ii^tiwi 
•■■VimR In arma xa litittnif.ffpim: t>i Uoiiid^.ind w[i};««^> 

'■'ilnr^imitiHtMll- - ■.■■ . ■ .-. r . i-i'-.-: 

■J. TliiM'miivnrifonr man'>er9,i!iiiMd»Bild-tJii'aiMftflt#i:t i 
".'aflaii;* Iw*' IcS^, ftffil sii^li, lUiil I lia'l i>« ^f^ay^^f^>Jl™■1|,n' \ 
• HuicS !r<"i' ' ii:'. r'!;!.l 1 .,1- :■! t'V:' '', t huivRa Bweut eii ii.' ' 
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■fittiiiie— may neither gods nor men pnnlsh yonr faults ! only 
ttSiy von repent I-^No, Romans, the confidence of our ene- 

.'ihies IS not owTng to their courage, or to their belief of your 
tjft^mrdice:" they nave been too often ranqnished riot to niow 
both themselvips and you. 

^^4. Discord, disc(»rd is the ruin of this city! The eternal 
disputes between the senate arid the people, are the sole cause 
'vf our ih!sf?yrtunes/ While we set ho bounds to our dominion, 
hor you to yoiir liberty ; while you impatiently endure Pa- 
trifcian magistrates, ana we Plebeian ; our enemies take heart, 
prow elatcS and presumptuous. In the name of the immor- 
tal ffod^j'what is it, Romans, you would have? You desired 
Ttibunes ;« — for the sake of peace, we granted them. You 

"wcjrc eager to have Decemvirs ;** — we consented to their cre- 

■'Wion. You gre^' weary of these Decemvirs ; — we obliged 
thev.i to abdicate.* 

'). Your hatred pursued them when reduced trt private men ; 
i\nA w? sufTercd yon to put to death, or bani?h, Patricians of 
r.ie first rank in the republic. You insisted upon the restora- 

. tipii or tUn Tribuurship ;— we yielded ; we quietly saw Con- 

' s-.ils of your owii faction elected. You have the protection oi 
yi)v.Y 'i'ribuiios. and the privilege of appeal; the Patiicians 
aiv f ubjecled to the decrees of the Commons. Under pre- 
l«Hse of <^qual and impartial laws, you liave invaded our 
.rifejhts; and we have suflTered it, and we still suffer it. When 
■shall we sea an end of diMCf)rd? ^^'lien shall we have one in- 
t^vjist, and one common country ? Victorious and triuin[)hant, 
y.ni SMOW less temper than we under defeat. ^VheiJ you ai*e 

. io. contond with us, you can seiae the A^•enline hill— you can 
]>oseC8s 5'ourselve» of the Mons Sacer. 

r. C. Tlie enemy is at our gates, — the ^squiline is near being 
t»ken, — and nobody-stirs to hinder it ! But against us you are 
.valiant; against us you eaji arm with diligence. Coiue on, 
4l)i;n, bosiajze lhe-sennt(;4ioii6e, make a oamp of the forjim, fill 
the j;iils wjt,li Qnr^chi^f nobles, and when you have achieved 

. these «,4i>rioi»6 exploits, then, at last, Sally out at t]>e /Visqui- 
Jine gate with tiie same fierce spirits a^a'nst the eneuiv. 
' 7. Toes your resolution fail youif!- lids? Go, thun, and 
llMhoid from our walls your lauds ra.hi^ed, your houses plun- 

» ^ly^pve'i to W tkiW4%. dethrone. ^i^e co.ti'^.vMPM«A\\\\Tv^\Rrv\^ wcK^ta.. 

r '/'Ji'-'-iiiirx, /.w.y'ix4f^ of ih: lihcrl\r.so<. e MV-\A\.-C«L^«i»\ft^^>;'>X^'^^'**^^^'^*''^^S-*-* 
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dered and in flamci^ the whole country laid wane ^rilii ftpe 
aadaword. Have you any thini; here to repair theeedanbgoi 7 
Will the Tribunei make up your loeiei to you 7 They wlU 
Cive 3rou words aa many as you please; hring impearfara«Hr 
m alnindance against the prime men in the state; heap \fmu 
upon laws , assonbUes ]f o« shall have without end ;— b«t will 
any of you return the richer from those assemblies? 

& Extinguisb.O Romans! these fiital diyinons; metously 
break this cursed enchantmeBt, which keeps jrou buried ina 
scandalous inaction. Open your eyes, and consider the ma- 
nagement of those ambitious men, who, to make themselves 
nowerful in their party, study nothiuff but how they may 
roment^ divisions m the commonwealth.— If you can b«l 
summon up your former couraffc, if you wUl now nuodi 
out of Rome with your consuls, there is no punishment you 
can inflict whidi I will not submit to^ if I do not in a few 
dajrs drive those pillagers out of our territory. This tenor 
of war, with which you seem so grievous^ stmckf shaD 
quickly be removed irom Rome to their own dtiea. 

SBCnON XV. 

Extract from Judge l^iorjf$ Centamal AddnM, ddivemi ml 

Satemj Man. Sept. 18, 1828. 

1. Wmif we reflect on what his been, and is now, b it pea* 
sftle not to feel a profound sense of the responsiUeness of 
this Republic to aR Ibtuve ages7 What vast motives press 
upon us for lofty efforts. What brilltant prospects invite our 
enthusiasm. MHiat solemn warnings at once demand our vi- 
gilanoe. and moderate our confidemse. 

2. The old world has already revealed to us in its unsealed 
books, the beginninff and end of all its own marvelous strug* 
gles in the csiise of fiberty. Greece, lovriy Greece^ ^ the land 
of scholars and the nurse of arms," where sister republics In 
feir processions chanted the praises of fiberty and the godi; 
where and what is she? For two thousand years the op- 
pressor has bound her to the earth. Her arts are no more. 
The bist sad relics of her temples are but the barracks of a 
ruthless soldiery ; the fragments of her colunms and her pa 
laces are in the dust, yet beautiftil in ruin, 

8. She kXi not when the mighty were upon her. Her seiL 

were united at Thermopyls uid Marathon; and the tidsel 

her triumph rolled back upon iheUfS^iesKniX. ^kut^^iraikei 

^neredbyherawnhdd&M. fkkt%e^\^§VOlt\n^sA\M 



p gflpie. The nuMi of Macedonia did not the work of dflitnie* 
^oa. It wai afaready done by her own comiptionai baniah- 
t ii fBH, aiid diaaenaiona. Rome, republican Rom&whoaeeaalca 
Amrmd In the riring and aettiny aun, where, and what ia ahe? 
Tlie eternal city yet rcmaina, proud even in her deaolatioiL 
■oHe in her decline, venerable in the majeaty of religion, and 
calm aa in the compoaure of death. 

4. Theiiui^cirut*haa but traveled in the patha worn by her 
deafroyera. More than eighteen centuriea have mourned over 
thie ma of her empire. A mortal diaeaae was upon her vitala, 
beiore Gcaar had croaaed the Rubicon ; and Brutus did not 
reatore bar health by the deep probings of the senate cham- 
ber. The Gotha and Vandals and Huns— the swarma of the 
north— completed only what waa already begun at home. 
Romana betrayed Rome. The legions were bought and aold ; 
but the people offered the tribute money. 

6. And where are the republica of modem times, whidi 
clustered around immortal Italy ? Venice and Genoa exist 
but in name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brave 
and peaceful Swias. in tneir native fastnesses ; but the ffua- 
raiity^ of their freeaom is in their weakness, and not in weir 
strength. The mountuna are not easily crossed, and the val- 
leys are not easily retained. 

6. When the mvader cornea, he moves like an avalanche,^ 
carrying destruction in his path. The peasantry sink before 
him. The country is too poor for plunder, and too rough for 
valuable conquest. Nature presents her eternal barriers on 
every side, to check the wantonness of ambition ; and Swit- 
zerland remains with her simple institutions, a military road 
to fairer climates, acarcely worth a permanent possession, and 
protected by the Jealousy of her neighbors. 

7. We stand the latest, and, if we iail, probably the last 
experiment of aelf-govemment by the people. We have be- 
gin it under circumstances of the most auspicious^* nature. 
we are in the vigor of youth. Our growth iias ne^ been 
cheeked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our cotujtmitions 
have never been enfeebled, by the vicea or luxuries'6f the old 
workL Such as we are, we have been ftom the beginning ) 
aimpl& hardy, intelligent, accuatomei to self-government 
foid self-respect. 

8. The Atlantic rolls between us anH any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching throuf^h many degrees 
of latitude and longitude, we have Uie choice of many pro- 
ducts^ and many means of indc^exvdeaoe. TVa ^lytcx^ccsiKsX 
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is mildL The press is free. Kellgion is free. Knowledge 
reaches, or may reach every home. What fairer prospect of 
success could be presented '/ What meaus more adequate lo 
uccomplish the sublime 'cud? AVhat more is u(U'^£sur}'j 
tlian for the people to preserve what they thcjnsLlvcs liava 
created ? 

9. Already has tlLC age caught the spirit of our Instituliou^. 
It has already asceuded tlie Andes, and suuflcd the brcezeii 
of botli oceans. It has infused itscdf iuto tl^e Ufe-blood of 
Kurope, mid warmed the sunny plains of France, and tiie 
low lands of Holland. It lias tuuched the philosophy o: 
Cfermany and the North, and, moving onward to tlic Suuth, 
lias opened to Greece tlic lessons of her better days. 

10. Can it be that America, mider such circiuustances, can 
betray herself? — that she Is to be added lo tlie catalogue of 
Republics, the inscription of whose rninjs, "they weiv, but 
they lu-e not." Forbid it, my countrymen ; forbid it, Heaven. 

11. I call upou you, fathers, by the sliades of your ances- 
tors, by tlie dear Jishes which repose in this pn^cious soil, by 
all you are, and all you hope to be, — resist every pro>oct of 
disunion, — resist every encroachment'^ upon your liucitics, — 
resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, or sniollu r 
your public schools, or extinguish your system of public in- 
structioji. 

12. I call upon you, mothers, by that which never fails in 
woman, — the love of your offspring, — teach tliem, as they 
climb your knees, or lean on your bosom, llie bU^ssiug of 
liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with tlieir bapti?jn:d vchv.s 
to be true to their comitry, and never to forget or to fcrs;i!;o 
her. 

13. I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sojis 
you are — whose inheritance" you posses**. Life can never 
be too short, which brings nothing out disgrace and oppres- 
sion. Death never comes tod soon, if necessary in deiensc 
of the liberties of your country. . 

14. I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. <= May not your gray hairs 
go down in sorrow to the grave^ with the recollection that 
you have lived in vain. May not your last sun sink iu the 
w(«tupnn a nation of slaves. 

' 15. No — I read in the destiny of my country, far bettei 

hopes, far brighter visions. We who are now assemhh^d 

herOf must soon be gathered to the congregation of other days. 

i7ic time for our departure is at hand, \o tv\?^Ve wa^ lot vsvw 

f EnGmtwh -tnent, uii lawful fur ruttOii. c Bot\ e-l\^c'-l\o^\6»V!^««^v^«^l«>»•^>««^■ 
^ in/iei'U.'mco, heroiUtaxy ChUMc. mcula. 




ih^ tliealfir.of life. Slay Cod speed lliem inul 
i^Wfi^'^-ttiF d!3lah'jrn'i'n«oihef»l|i»tnvy ^}JI 
^mfflrale lltfs do\', stflllgok rtniiid ripoii a'tfW, 
„ii'iiki*'^"ple,'' JS>v!lieKni* nxiaon to'exiillsJi 
'^JA fttmuirilie'ehlnrt'iQsin iif tijilli, nswtittw 
:0ai|/i'tlitft litre issiniliis'wniiitiyi—' ' '■" 



I. A (HMD iimue in in all niflesilhe Trult vt personal esxr- 
limi; It iGiiotiiihcriltdfrDinpBrctils; it uiuolcnictcd bve^• 
ipmHlndvaainsN; tt iit no necoewirynppi'ntlDtiBor bitlli, or 
wmlth, in- (Hlfrhla, at nUtiion i btit llie iwult of oni;'B own en- 
ilcnt'OLii, — tile friiit :iii<l retriirtl of frond principJetk ninnit^ 
in II ninne rirjfiniiuiifl and linnovable nclion. 'I'lw is lln; 
iiHim ini|xirtaiit (o be n^markeit, iKcaiiw: it riiowa Ihut [lit at' 
tuinn:;^ni of a h^hmI nniiic;, vliiiicvLTbe yotirtCLteruv.l.t'ircuni- 
!<i:inciti, in eiitiriily within yinir powM. 

'i. No yonni^ liutii, liuwevirr humble liiuhirlli, fir obscure 
liifl nuiiivtinn. isexidnded fromiht: invaluaiJe twnn,' Heban 
only to fix his ey<s upon HH- ndzp, aiid pn-aa; tpwni'd It in u 
(luirxc of riniKiHK ami iisiiftii conduct, luiri it b lun. And it 
i-i iiitciTsiiiijr ii> miticf bow niiiny or our wortliUsl luid ba't 
(■iii»-nR. Iiave riee;n to linnor and uscftilneaM-by llieir-nwii pcr- 
ii[-vi:rii)^ pxprliniiH. 'J'li«y itre to iw ftmnd in greMt numbers, 
in dtp)! of ttic iHknied prnfreaiuns, and iti evrry department 
«r'1main<-s^; and ibey stand forili, In-iglit nnd nil in ::i[inx ex- 
amples of wbat can lieaec<>ni|ili)tl;vd by resolution and ctTort. 

3. JndMfi, in the formali'in of cbamcter, peidonnl escjtiun 
s lilt! lii-st, tlie ai-coiid, uml iho lliird virtue. Nulhina grntt 
nr excellent can i)e aerguirfd williuntit. A good tiuine trill 
nut Iconic wiiboiit being nrajirbt. All tbc virliiM of whirti ir 



rbunurK r, ihiiu a trenelicrous eciiifidcnee in i»i(^rii!il adruntn- 
iK*. 'ITiese, if not Hi-ciinded by your<iivn emienviiri', 'vi:i 
"drop TOit mid-way, or perbnps yo»i will not have fc!.ii!i.i:, 
wliRn tlic di)i<!ent triiveler will ^VA-^m Viim ft^e'^^«.■l^y' 
4, TliniisitiidB tii ytimi^ met\\\Bvp\ic«[vx\i\wAwj **^V* 
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for a good name on thdr honorable MrentagOi or InharHei 
WMhh, or the Mtronage of friendi. rlmttered by thoee dii- 
linctioiiSy they have felt at if thev might live wlthont phr 
and without eflbrt,^merely for ttieir own gralllieation and 
indulgenoe. No mistake is more iataL It always Issmnla 
producing an inefficient^ and nsdess eliaracter. 

6. On this account, it is, that character and wealth rarely 
continue in the same fomily, more than two or three gene 
rations. The younger branches, placing a deceptive confi- 
dence in an hmditary character^ ncg^lect tM means of forai^ 
one of their own, and often exist m society only a reproach 
lo the worthy ancestry, whose name they near. 

6. In the formation of a good character, it is of great inn 
port ance that the early part of life be improTcd and guarded. 
wii*i the utmost dihgence and carefulness. The moot critiral 
period of life is that which elapses^ Arom fourteen to twentr* 
one years of age. More is done during this period, to mould 
and settle the diaracter of the ftiture man, than in all the 
other years of life. 

7. If a young man passes this season with pure morals 
and a fair reputation, a good name is almost sure to crown 
his maturer years, and descend with him to the dose of his 
days. On the other hand, if a young man In this spriuff sea- 
son of life neglects his mind and heart ; if he indulges him- 
self in vicious courses, and forms habits of inefficiency and 
slothfulness, he experiences a loss which no effort can re- 
triere,* and brings a stain upon his character which no tears 
can wash away. 

8. Life will inevitably take much of its shape and coloring, 
(Vom the plastic' powers that are now operating. Everv 
thing, almost, depends upon giving a proper direction to this 
outset of life. The course now taken is usually decisiTe.— 
The principles now adopted, and the habits now formed, 
whether good or bad, beoome a kind of second nature, fixed 
and permanent. 

9; Youthful thoughtlessness, I know, is wont to regard the 
indiscretions and vicious indulgences of this period, as of 
very little importance. But ttey have great inf!uem*e in 
forming your future character, and deciding the estimation ro 
which you are to be held in the community. They are the 
germs of bad habits ; and bad habits confirmed, are ruin K 
the character and the soul. The errors and vices of a young 
manf even when they do not ripen into habit, impress a bkrt 
on the name which is rarely effiiced. TVk«^ vc« tvcnevi^Mml 

fln-oftl''^9nt, HOC <>flMeuL ^^5JSSS?4S^!SSSS^ 
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i» robiMiitnt life; the public eve ii odea turning btek to 
tlMBi ; tne stigiBa^ is eeen; It clcaTce laet to the chtracter, 
tad raanhappyeffBeti are felt till theendof hisdaya 

10. ^Aftir repatation, it shooid be remembered, is a planly 
Mieate in its nature, and bjr no means rapid in its gvowtlk 
II iHll not shoot up In a night, like the gourd that shaded the 

t*s iiead ; but like that same gourd. It may poish in a 
A character which it has cost many years to esta* 
is often destroyed In a single hour, or even minute. 
Guard, then, wlUi peculiar Tigilanoe, this formhig, fixing sea* 
von of your existoice; and tet the precious days and hours 
that are now passinff by you, bedilisently occupied In acoui- 
fine those hamts of intelligience, of virtue, and enterprise, 
whieli are so essential to the honor and success of ftiture life. 

11. To the formation of a good character it Is of the high* 
est imp<Mrtance that you have a commanding object in view, 
and that 3rour aim In life be elevated. To this cause, perhaps, 
more than to any other, is to be ascribed the great difference 
which appears in the characters of men. Some start in life 
with an ci>Ject in view, and are determined to attain it; while 
others live without plan, and reach not for the prize set be- 
fme them. The energies of the one are called Into vigorous 
action, and they rise to eminence, while the others are left to 
slumber in ignoble ease, and sink into obscurity. 

13. It is an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to be 
sure will not reach It, but iiis arrow will fly higher than if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. Just so in the for- 
mation of character. Set your standard high j and. though 
^ou may not reach it, you can hardly feil to rise higiier than 
if you aimed at some inferior excellence. Young men are not. 
in general, conscious^ of what they are capable of doing, 
Tliey do not task their faculties, nor improve their powers, 
Bor attempt, as they ought, to rise to superior excellence. 
They have no high, commanding object at which to aim ; 
)ut often seem to be passing away life, without object and 
without aim. 

18. The consequence is, their efforts are few and feeble; 
they are not waked up to any thing great or distinffuished ; 
and therefore fail to acquire a character of decided worth. 
But, Any friends, you may be whatever you resolve to be, 
RMolution is omnipotent* Determine that you will be some* 
thing In the world, and you shall be something. Aim at ex* 
cdUnice, and excellence will be attained. TK\a \a ^^ 5B^«^ 
Meeret of effort nnd eminence. 
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U. Tlie circumstances in which yoii are ]4tced Rfl Uie amiiii- 
ben of a free mid hiieiVv^^ comniuiuty, aUo titti»uiiii oCyotf 
a canful iminxivciiiciit of tlie lui^ans ot' kno\yltKlg«i y.i>U4}UJMKf 
Yoti live ill aii age uf greut iiicnUil-' eixciuiiiu'iit.* Tbe'])ui}Iiu 
mind Is awiikc, and 9f)ciety in (leiierai its fast ri«i|ig on ilk^ 
scale or inipruTeiiU'Qt At tiie saute liuuf, liie uieaMsJ of k^i^w* 
ledge arc most ubuiidunt. Thej^ exisi every .who^i and iu ihtf 
ricificst variety. ., • 

15. Nor M'ere stronger iiidiuximcuUiH ever liQld oitt tpcii- 
gage all ciaasetf of -iHX)pl3 iu tlie diligent une of these lueuM 
Useful talcuts of every kind arc in grt^l deniand. The fidi 
of eiUerpriHe is widening and spreading around you. The 
road to w^talth, to lionor, to usefulne»s, and happiness, ia opc^n 
10 all, and ali who will may enter upon it, with tiio aluMMit 
<:ertaiu prospect of Biiccess. In this fi*ee conupunity there 
are n*) privilegai orders- ■ Ev(Ty man fnida hit* leyeJ. If he 
liaa talents he will be known and eatiiuated^ aud rise iu the 
reHpivt and couHdc nee of society. 

10. Added to this, every man is here a freeman. lie has a 
voice in the eicetioii oi' riders, in niaking and executing the 
Jaw.'^, and may be ciilled to fill importaui places ef honor and 
trust, in the conumuiity of wliich ha is a tneiubcr. What then 
is the dtUy of persons in these circunislances ? Are tiiey nut 
ealkd to cultivate tlu ir minds, to iniiu'ove their talents, ami 
acquire the knt>wledge whicli is necesniry to enable them to 
Mt, with honor and uscfuhie^s, the part sussigned them on tlie 
8ta<(e oflife / 

17. I'an any expect to maintain a respectable standing hi 
socii'ty, if, while others are rising iiround them, they neglect 
the ineins to rise with them ? If any please thus to neglect 
their opportunities for acquiring knowledge, they c^i have 
their elioiee; but let them at the Siime time make up their 
minds to exist as mere cyphers in society ; to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of wator ; to float down as leavcs.upon thf 
bosom of the jftrejim, unknown, mircgarded, soon to be for- 
gotten as ifllu'V had nover hern. 

18. V diligent us:^ of tlie means of knowledge, itccords well 
Willi your nature as rational and innm^rtal l>eings. God lias 
given you uiimls which arc capable of indjRfinite improvc- 
mout ; lie has ph^oed you in circuuislanccs peculiarly favor- 
able foi n^.Jikiiig such Improvement ; and to inspire you with 
diligence in moujiting up '.lic .shining coui-se before you, ho 
points you to t!ie prospect i)f iui endless existence beyond the 

jLrruva; /{/id a.'?.>iJ:*(S you tlmt \\\e jj^Yoyw-Sj, vv\\^ V\\^ >kv.w54 o( il^ 
depend on the elianicuT you {ox\\\ «v\ W\\ft^vi\\c\^vA>5v>i>\\\>J<a* 

fMontal. hulnni'inu fo tlie ivJncL c i\\»-vi:*^>wA-TBDu:AV'r&, ^ wax -.NCfljF«»«^ 
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Hfere fs an argument of infinitcf-i^giif ftr'fli* (Tutti^nii 
ityonr intellectnal and moral pow^s. If y(Hi*whopw4 
hese powers were defetirted, aftcir Hpeniling a few dajni^rtii 
.to fall into non-existence; if tlierewerenothirtglnyoH 
b death cannot destroy, nor the grave cove*", there wmiW 
d be but little indncCiiicnt to cultivate your itlliids: 
■ who would take pains to trim a taper which' shines 
3r a moment, and can never be lighted again ?" 

Bnt if yon have minds which are Ca[tJible of endfesfi 
ression in knowleklge, of endlcss^approxtn>at!on*^t«)J|he 
3me intelligence ; if in the midst of nnrtmitting sucee*?, 
ts of new iiiterest will be forever openihg Ix^fore yo\i ;— 
lat prospects are prescnfod to your viewl What HtfOnjo; 
*ement3 t6 cultivate your mind and heart, and to enter 

that course of improvement here, which is to run on, 
itening in glory and in bliss, ages witliout end. — Ifawe*. 
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PROMISCUOITS PIECES. 
SECTION 1. 

• The hicidents^ nf a Voytiffe acrosn tfie AUttntic. 

I. 
To au American visiting Eiiropo, the long voya^^c h<; Iiius 

ake is an excellcmt preparative, l^'rom the moment. you 

sight of the land you have left, all. is vacancy until ,you 

on the opposite shore, and are launched at onccipto 

nuille and novelties of another world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I shouUl coiTWt 

(Repression. To one jjivc'i up to day-dreaming, and foiul 

sing himself in reveries,' a sea voyage is full of subjects 

neditation; but tlien they are the wonders of the detjp, 

of the air, and rather tend to abstract the jnind friMU 

dly themes. I delighted to loll r)ver tbe quarUtr-niili^ig, 

imb to th(! main-top on a calm day, iind muse for hours 

ther on the tranquil bosom of a summor^s sea ; orto gii/e 

1 the piles of golden clouds just pc(^ri ng aliovn theluu*!- 

faiicy them some fairy realms, and people th(;m with a 

tion of my own, or to watch tlie gentle undulating bii- 

\ rolling their silver volumes, as if to die a\vayon those 

>y shores. 

There wa.s a delifious sensaWow ot \t\\wc\v^ wcwtvV^ 'sj^-'^ 

with which I looked down fTOitv iti^ ^\^^^\vv\^V^3twNi^^ 

nrnx-hina'tlnn, a r>«»r appriwcli. c rvcv*-\i-t\«»» \«»» V\\oxvji.i\*- 

'UeiitM, thltiss Unit luippen. 
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l em tteri of the deep al their nnoauth gambde,— ehoeto of 
poipoieee tumbling about the bow of the •hip.-Hoe grunpue 
slowly heaTing hie huge ibrm above the luruoe,— or the ra- 
venour shark, darting like a specter through ttie Uae wb 
ters. My imagination would conjure up all Uuit I had heard 
or read of the watery world beneath me; of the flnny herds ' 
chat nam its lathonuess valleys ; of shapeless monsters that ' 
lurk among the very foundations of the earth ; and those ' 
wild phantasms^ that swell the talcs of fishermen and salkm " 

4. Sometimes a distant sail, glidinf^ along the edge of tb« ^ 
ocean, would be another theme* of idle speculation. Hon € 
interesting this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin thi ^ 
great mass of existence ! What a glorious monument of ho- ^ 
man invention, that has thus triumphed over wind and wave; * 
has brought the ends of the earth m communion ; has esta- f 
Mished an interchange of blessings, pouring into the sterib P 
regions of the north, all the luxunes of the south ; dUAned * 
the light of knowledge and the charities o» ***^ted life; * 
and has thus bound together those scattered poiui'us of tht * 
human race, between which nature seems to have thrown m ^ 
inmirmountable barrier !' V 

5. We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at i 
a distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony' '^ 
of the surrounding expanse, attracts attention. It proved to 
be the mast of a ship that must have been completely wreck* ^ 
ed ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by whidt •' 
some of the crew had fostened themselves to this spar, to j 
prevent their being washed off by the waves. There was no ^ 
trace by which the name of the ship could be ascertained. ^ 
The wreck had evidently drifted about for many monthi: 1 
cluiiers of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea-weeds I 
Haunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the erew^ | 
Their struggle has long been over ; they have gone down I 
amidst the roar of the tempest ; their bones lie whitening in . ' 
the f:averns of the deep. Silence--oblivion. like the waves, 
hw* closed over them, and no one can tell tne story of their 
end. 

II. Wlmt sighs have been wafted after that ship! what 
prayers offerra up at the deserted fire-side of home ! How 
oftfin has the mistress, the wife, and the mother, poured over 
the daily news to catch some casuaU intelligence of this rover 
of the deep ! How has expectation darkened into anxiety- 
anxiety mto dread — and dread into despair ! Alas ! not ona 
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P mtaientodianeverretiiniforkiTetoeherifh. AlltlialAall 
^ fffirbe known it, that the tailed from her port, '^aniwat 
„ aevorlward of more.** ' 

^ 7. The tight of the wfeek, atutuaL g»fe rite to manj dii»- 
^ nal aneodotetw* Thit wat particulany the cate In tbeeve- 
^ aing, wheQ the weather, which had hitherto been fair,^ began 
^ to look wild and threatening, and gave indicationt of one of 
IbI those tudden ttormt that will tometimet bmk in upon the 
^ mretdij^ of a tummer voyage. At we tat round the dnU 
gij li|^ of a lamp, inthe cabins mat made the gloom more i^aat- 
^ tjTy every one had hit tale of thipwreck ami dteatter. I wat 
y particiiMrly ttruek with a thort one related by the captain. 
^ 9. '^ At I wat once tailing," taid he, ^ in a line flout riiip 
ig jfioat the banluiof Newfoundland, one of the heavy Ibgi 
il 'j^ py^Bvail in thete parte rendered it impottiUe for me to 
g JBe lar a-head^ even in the day time : but at night the wea- 
I ther wat to thick fbat we could not dittinguitb any object at 
H twice the length of our thip, I kept lightt at the matt-hcad« 
1 a conttant watdi forwaid to look out forllthing-tmackt, 
ich are accuttomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The 
„ v^id wat blowing a tmacking breeze, and we were going a 
Ir % Qftit rate through the water. 

', \ ^Suddenly the watch gave the aterm of * a tail a-head!' 

^ but H wat tearcdy uttered till we were upon her. She wat 

^ a raudl tchooner at anchor, with her broadtide toward ut.— 

I The crew were all atleep, and had neglected to hoist a light 

, Weatruckher jntta-mid-thipt. The force, the tize, and the 

i weight of our vettel, bore her down below the wavet; wr 

f patted over her, and were hurried on our courte. 

} 10. ''At the crathing wreck wat unking beneath ut, I had 

a l^pte of two or three half-naked wretchet, ruthing from 

I bar cabin : they had iutt ttarted from their bedt to be twal- 

lowed thrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry 

mingling with the wind. The blatt thai bore it to our eart, 

tfrneoi ut out of all further hearing. I shall never forget that 

rry X It wat tome time before we could put the thip about, 

die wat under tadi headway. We returned, at nearly at we 

eould Judge, to the place where the tmack wat anchored.— 

We cniited about for teveral hours in the dente* fog. We 

tod teveral gunt. and littened if we might hear the haUoo 

of anv tuTvivort ; but all wat tilenl— we never heard nor taw 

anv thing of them more !" 

11. It wat a ihie tunny monung wbien 1\a \VLfX>iT^«r| ^ 
'^hadP' wm given from the maalr\ke«L logMtoGL^i^MteK 




'^c. 
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.Columbiui, wlicu he discovered the new.world, fdt^ 9JD 
Ucllclous Ihrong of seiiHalions, than rush iiUd an Anierlcf 
tx)sr*)m when he first comes hi sight of Europe. Thejc^ 
volume of associations in the very name. It is the lam 

t>romise, teeming \yilli every thing of wliich Iiis cliildKi 
. \as liciird, or on which his studious ears have pondered- 
' 12. Jb'rom that time, until the period of arrival, it was 
fevcrisli e:ccitemei\t. The ships of war that prowled 1 
guardian giants round the coast ; tlie heafHands of IH9 
^iretchiug out into the channel : ihc 'Wciait inouiKmno, u 
c\'\i\^ uiU) the clouds ; all were objects of intense inter 
As we sailcil up'lhe Mersey, i reconnoitred the shores wil 
idt'scope. My eye dwelt with delight on neat "cottages, v 

^ their irini shrubberies and green grass plots. I siiw the m( 
(lering ruins of an abbey overrun witli ivy, and the ta 
ppire of a villapje church, rising from tlie brow of a nei 
Ijijfing bill — all were tiliaracl eristic of Finn;land. 

\''h The tide and wind were so favorable, that the ship -• 
'< r. il)led to come at once at the pier, h was throngeo v 
j><;ople; some idle lookers-on, (?thers eager expectants 
iVicnds or r»'.lativcs. I could distinguish the merchant 
whom tlie's'iip belonged. I knew hiin by his calculal 
Ijrow, and rest Less air. His hands were thrust into his \iC 
(!ls J lie w;is v. histliyg thoughtfidly, aiid walking to and 
a small spJice having been accorded to him by the crowd 
• I'.tVreiicfi to his temporary importance. " There were rep 
id c!uyv^!iii;!;.s and sdlntations interchanged between the si: 
uvA tlie shij), as friends happened to recognize each other 
14. Hill 1 particularly noted one young woman of bun 
dress, but interesting dd.neanor.'' — She was leaning for\^ 
from 'am(?nfr the crowd: her eye hurried over tlie ship d 
iicared the shpre, to catch some wished-for roimtcriano 

. *She scem'Ml disappointed and agitated, when I heard a fi 
voice call her name. It Avas from a poor sailor, Avho 
been ill all the voyage, and had excited tlie sympathy of €\ 
.one on boir/il. AVhen the weather v/as fine, bis messin 
]\ad spread a mattress for him on iVck in the shade ; by 
.aie his i!lnfs.s had so increased, th.at be had taken to hi.s h 

. looc,'' and only breathed a wisii that he might see his ^ 
l»er>re he died. 

^1.*). He h^d beeiriielped on dieck as we came up tTie rf 
'jin.l VvMs now leahlrfg againsf !hc Ffirouds,*" with a coil 

iJUUc(i.go..wii£^ed|,sopale^ and so ghastly, that it is no wcS 

fmSff jpf? e pip, of afTfecjttou -^id tvv^ pzi>^^\'isi \Vvtv\. Hut at 

fH:uii'-moc u haiurtnjt bed, oieA m .. -.« 



*f<iW5i(l of h-.** vo'.v* tier r^/e dan p1 onite iViituns, ii peadnt 

'i»!tw.' a w-iolo V(ili?nie of poirow, sMo cliispwl Ivor ktii4>7 
tillered a faint sliritk. «:id ntcod \nii.ffir;? lliem in ailoiii 

'igi^ry. * * ■ ■ '•■' 

*■ 10. All now was hnrry and bnstle— the meeting of aicquntfi- 
Iftii^es — the greetings of friends — ^iheoonsnltatuon of'inel^Df 
business. I alone was solitary and id^e. I had no frioiidfo 

' Hwet, no '(•ht'oi'ihg to receive. I «fepi)ed niion the land of my 
fonfathers— but felt that I was a stranger in the land. 

BExrriox iL 

•'i:f-rJcri/.ition of a *rhnh'lsr Stnrni o:i the Hij^'damln oflht Ihid- 
3' ■■ ■ snrii " . 

■ ■ 

J 1. ir \v:is liie '1:Utcc part of a calm. suUry day, ihat.wc 
■floateil gi^ntly villi ilie tide, between tho;>e stevu iruaiiiiaiiis, 
« |iip highlands of the Hudson. There wa:j that perfect ({uu t 
• vliich p^*evails awx nature in the lnngii(,)r of suniuier lioal 

the t'.iriiiiiff of a phmk, or t-.e afoiJcnVai iallin^' of an oav.gn 
,<leek, wHFcclioed from the mountain side, and r(iv\:ri>eruti'cV' 

■ Rion^ the shores ; aiid if by chance llic captain gave^i ihcxnt 
xti connmiud, there wi^re airy tonguiis that mocked it frojn 
«rery ciilF. . ' . 

•J. 1 ffu'/nd about nie in luuie diil ight and womhir. at thci^c 
jp&.n?so filature's ajagnifict.'nce. To the left the DnniU:rVii;f'j: 

■ nsai'ed its woiKly precipjei*", Uiight own* licitfht. forest oiyr 
f ire'»t, away \\\\c, \\\r. dc^'p rsmrrincr sky. To t.ii<* ric'it tUv.X- 
1.(1 f.jrthi]K^b.>l.l pi*f)nv»ntory'^of Aiilony-sNo>(;, wiih a soli- 
larv cafrle wlKTlinir about i; : whiit^ l)Ov<.nd, mcninlaiii v-wr- 
reeded t(» nioiintain. muil thev cccnK-d to Icrk tl'.cir arii's 
tn«;c;;luj,:imd<ioJiri<i« this mighty river in tbeirf-niluaccs.— 
Nh:-rvi was a ff^eliiijnr of (juiet luxury in cazinjif at th(y l.»njad, 

-»j/inieu bosoius, here and thfire scooped. nm among . Oie y-xvn- 
*-pxo8; or-t'it woiKliands higli in aii, nodding-ovcr. th^ ua4u pf 
- 'H)n;ob(K-(iing blut^ and their foliage all transparent, in 4h(: 
. vrlio-.v snnshiiio. 




ibclHiftiiry. .in vbeUeep; bluo uMno8phef(';«2m^ i!Q\y. ymtWr- 
)n<r pe );s .;i* tljuiM^f^* w€rc f;ui\t\y u«^Cl,-Ti;S\x^^\*^^c»Je^{^^ 
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moimUiDi. Hie rifv. hitherto etill and flwiy. lefleetiiig 
pleturee of the sky ana land, now showed a durk ripple at 
a distance, at the breeze came creeping up it The Ml 
hawks wheeled and screamed, and sought their nests on the 
high dry trees; the crows flew cUunorousi}[ to the crericis 
of the rocks, and all nature seemed conscious of tlie ap- 
proaching thundergust. 

4. The clouds now loHed in Tolumes OTcr the Bwuntaia 
tops ; their summits still bright and snowy, but the lowct 
parts of an inky bhu^kness. The rain began to patter dowa 
Ml broad and scattered drops ; the wind freshened, and eniM 
up the waves ; at length it seemed as if the bdlving dondi 
were torn open by the mountain tops, and complete torrents 
of rain came rattling dewn. The lightning leaped from dood 
IQ doud. and streamed quiTcring against tne rocks, splitting 
and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst ia 
tremendous explosions ; the peals were echoed from moun- 
tain to mountain ; they crashed upon Dunderberg, and rolM 
up the long defile of tiie higUands, each headland makiof • 
Aew echo^ until old BuQ Hill seemed to bellow back the 
storm. 

5. For a time the scudding rack and mist, and the dieetcd 
rain, almost hid the landscape from the sight There was • 
fBarfu) gloom, illumined still more fearftiuy by the strcans 
of'Hffhtning which glittered among the rain drops. Never 
had I behcKl such an absolute warring of the dements ; it 
seemed as if the storm was tearing and rending its way 
through this mountain defile, and had brought dl the artiUeiy 
of heaTcn into action. hving. 

accnoif nt 

Thi happy 4^(Ki9 ff a vhiuom mnMMtf. 

1. Tha exercise of a Tirtnous sensibili^, powerfrilly inin- 
enees the proper dncharge of all the relatiTe and social duties 
of life, without some oischarge of those duties, there coidd 
be no comfort nor security in human sodety. Men wouM 
become border of samges perpetually harrassing one aa^ 
ther. In one way or other, vierefore, Uie great duties of ao- 
rid life must be performed. There must m among mankhd 
seme redprocd^ co-operation and dd. In this uL conaeut 
M let us obsenrt^ that these duties may be performed flwt 
imMVkii priodpmt and in diffeientiiai^i. 
A *wiigtfmgi tlwj u% pcarfaferA ib«e€l^ traoi ^aasMei 
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and regard io cliuractcr ; sometimes from fear, and even 
from selfishness, wliich obliges men to sliow kindness, in 
order thai they may receive returns of it. In such cases, 
flie exleribr of fair behavior may be preserved. But all will 
admit, that when from constraint only, the offices of seeming 
kindness are performed, little dependance can be placed on 
ihem. and little value allowed to them. 

3. iiy others, these offices are discharged solely from a 
principle of iluly. Thoy aie ineii of cold aiteciions, and 
perhaps of an interested character. But overawed by a 
sense of religion, and convinced that thej^ are bound to be 
l>eneficent, they fulfill the course of relative duties with regu- 
lar tenor. Such men act from conscience and principle. So 
far they do well, and are wortliy of praise. Tliey assist 
iheir friends; they give to the poor; they do justice to all. 

4. But what a diiTcrent complexion is given to the same 
actions, — how much higher flavor do they acquire, — when 
the)'' flow from the sensibility of a feeling heart ? If one be 
not moved by affection, even supposing him influenced by 
principle, he will go no farther than strict principle appears 
to re([uirc. He will advance slowly and reluctantly. As it 
.s justice, not generosity, which impels him, he will often 
fwi as a task what he is required by conscience to perform 
Whereas, to him who is prompted by virtuous sensibility, 
every ofllce of beneficence and humanity is a pleasure. 

5. Fie givcis, asijists, and relieves, not merely because he i« 
bound to do so, but because it would be painful for him to 
refmin. Heni^e the smallest benefit he confers rises in its 
value on account of its carrying the affection of the giver 
impressed upon tlie gift. Ft ?peaks his heart, and the disco- 
very of the heart is very frcijjiently of greater consequence 
than all that liberality can bestow. 

6. How often will the afl*ectionate smile of approbation 
gladden the humble, and raise the dejected ! How often will 
the look of tender sympathy,* or the tear that involuntarily 
fulls, impart consolation to the unhappy ! By means of this 
correspondence of hearts, all the great duties" which we owe 
to one another are both performed to more advantage, and 
endeared in the performance. 

7. From true sensibility flow a thousand good oflSces, ap- 
parently small in themselves, but of high importance to the 
felicity*' of others ; — offices which altogether escape the ob- 
•ervation of the cold and unfeeling, who by the hardaeft.^ov 
their manner render themselves unamiftbAe, eNewviXv^w^ws^ 

a^itilKithy, amiKif^lon, fellow feel- ft Fe-\Vc'A-ty,V>\^ft*»^V\^^^^»• 
10 
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mean to do good. How happy then would it be for nian- 
kind, if this atfecliouate disposition prevailed more eeiierally 
in the world ! How much would the sum of public virtue 
and public felicity be increased, if men were always inclined 
to rejoice with those that rejoice, and to weep with those that 
weep. Blaii', 

SECTION IV. 

The importance of order in the management of business, 

1. Whatever may be your business or occupation in 
life, let the administration of it proceed with method and 
economy. From time to time examine your situation; and 
proportion your expense to your growing, or diminishing 
revenue.* Provide what is necessary before you indulge in 
what is superfluous. Study to do justice to all with whom 
you deal, before you affect the praise of liberality. ]ji a 
word, fix such a plan of living as you find that your circum- 
stances will fairly admit, and adhere to it invariably, against 
every temptation to improper excess. 

2. No admonition respecting morals is more necessary than 
this, to the age in which we live — an age manifestly distin- 
guished by a propensity to thoughtless profusion; wherein 
all the different ranks of men are observed to press with for- 
ward vanity on those wlio are above them ; to vie witli their 
superiors in every mode of luxury and ostentation ; and Ui 
sei^k no farther argument for justifying extravagance, than 
the fashion of the times and the supposed necessity of living 
like others around them. 

3. This turn of mind begets contempt for sober and orderly 
plans of life. It overthrows all regard to domestic concerns 
and duties. It pushes men on to hazardous and visifaiary'' 
schemes of gain, and unfortunately unites the two extremes 
of grasping with rapaciousness*^ and of squandering with 
profusion. In the midst of such disorder, no prosperity ca» 
be of long continuance. While confut^ion grows upon men's 
affairs, and prodigality at the same time wastes their sub- 
stance, poverty makes its advances like an armed man. 

4. 1 hey tremble at the view of the approaching evil, but 

have lost the force of mind to make provision against i:. 

Accustomed to move in a round of society and pleasure* 

dlsproportioned to their condition, they are unable, to bresik 

through the enchantments of ViabVt-, ^iv^ \V\>X\ ^€vt ^^^^fc 

f KeV-0-nae, income. c rxu-va:-<4!»»-x>«&%, iN!a,\tti«ioa. >a ^^ 

* ruf-toa ary, iui.-iglnaiy, not real. 4fit. 
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open, sink into the gulf which is before them. Poverty en^ 
forces dependence; and dependence increases corruption. 
Necessity first betrays them into mean compliances ; next 
imoels thism to open crime ; and, beginning with ostentation 
uid extravagance, they end in infamy and guilt. 

5. Such are the consequences of neglecting order in our 
worldly circumstances. Such is the circle in which the pro- 
fuse and the dissolute daily run. — To what cause, so much as 
JO the want of order, can we attribute those scenes of distress 
which so frequently excite our pity — families that once were 
flourishing reduced to ruin, and the meJaiichoiy widow and 
ueglected orphan thrown forth friendless upon the world ? 
What cause has been more fruitful in engendering those atro- 
cious crimes which fill society with disquiet and terror, — in 
training the gamester to fraud the robber to violence, and 
wen the assassin* to blood ? 

6. Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and economy are 
the necessary supports of every personal and private virtue. 
How humble soever these qualities may appear to some, they 
arc nevertheless the basis** on which libert)'^, independence, 
and true honor must rise. He who has the steadiness to ar- 
range his affairs with method and regularity, and to conduct 
his train of life ogreeably to his circumstances, can be master 
of himself in every situation into which he may be thro^vn. 

7. He is under no necessity to flatter or to lie, to stoop to 
what is mean, or to commit what is criminal. But he who 
wants that firmness of mind which the observance of order 
requires, is held in bondage to the world ; he can neither act 
his part with courage as a man, nor with fidelity as a Chris- 
tian. From the moment you have allowed yourselves to pass 
the line of economy, and live beyond your fortune, you have 
entered on the path of danger. Precipices surround you on 
all sides. Every step which you take may lead to mischiefs 
that as yet lie hidden, and to crimes that will end in ever- 
lasting perdition. Blair, 

bEGTION V. 

The Funei'cd ofAlaria. * 

I. Maria was in her twentieth year. To the beauty of her 
form, and excellence of her natural disposition, a parent, 
equally indulgent and attentive, had done the (\x,lVe.sl \\»vvifc. 
To accomplish her person, and to c\\\Vv\*A\,e\veT tsvvxn.^^ e^^^t^ 
endeavor had been used, and had been ^xXew^^^NN^^^^ 

^ As-aas-tln, ooe who tUUs by cecrct as- b Ba'-^to, fi»rtvAaACKv»wiVV«<*- 
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success "wluch parental efforts commonly meet wlUi, when 
not prevented by mistaken fondness or nntiniely ranity. 

2. Few young ladies have allracted miorc admiration ; nene 
ever felt it less : with all tlie charms of l)eauty, and the pohsli 
of eaucation, the plainest wore not ]v^ affected, no? the mo«t 
ignorant less assilming. She died when every tongue wars 
eloquent of her virtues, when every hope was ripening to re- 
ward them. 

3. It is by such private and domestic drstref^scs, thi\\ the 
softer emotions of the heart are nu)st strongly excited. The 
Call of more important |>ei'sonages is commonly dif?tanl fmni 
our observation : buty.even where it hai)prns under our in> 
mediate notice, there is a mixture of other feelings, by which 
our compassion is weakened. 

4. The eminently great, or extensively useful, leave hcl'.ind 
them a train of interrupted views, and disappointed expccl-tv 
tions, by which the distress is complicated" be3^ond tlie sim 
plicity of pit)\ Hut the death of one, who like Maria was Ui 
shwl tlie influence of her virtues over the age of a fatlier, «n(l 
the childliood of her sisters, presents to us a little view oT fa- 
mily alfliction, which every eye can perceive, and every heart 
can feel. 

5. On scenes of public son'ow and national rpgra, we gaze 
as upon those gallery pictures, which strike us with wonder 
and -admiration: domestic calamity is like tlie miniature*' of ^ 
a friend, which we wear in our bosoms, and keep for ^icxd 
looks and solitary enjo}mirnf. 

(5. 'i'he last time I saw Maria, was in tlie midst of a erov.'d- 
ed assembly of ti:e fashionable and the ^ay, where she fixed 
all eyes by the gracefulness of her motions, and the native ' 
difrnity of her mien ; ytt, so tempered was that sujuTiority 
wliich they conferred with geFitlenrss and modesty, that not 
a nmrmur was heai-d, either from the rivalship of l.eauty, or 
the envy of homeliness. Ynnn that scene the transition" was 
Fo violent to tlie hearse and the ])all, tlu; jjrave and tiic sod, 
thiit once or twice my ima£rinati(?n turned rebel to mv s'-i-ses: 
1 i-elieM tlie objects around me as the painting of a ('rram, 
and Ihouglit of Maria as still living. 

7. I was soon, however, recalled to the Rid reality. — The 
figure of lier fatlier bending over the grave of his (lavling 
child; the silent, suifering composure, in wliich his counte- 
nance was fixed ; the tears of his attendants, whose grief was 
^ffflit and capable of tears : these *ravc me back the tnith, an;? 
rr-Miinded me that 1 should pce\\eT w^w.wti. ''CV^\l^^^'!^iv 
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flow of sorrow, wiih whicli I sufferc?d myself to be borne 
along with u melancholy kin<] of indulgence; but when her 
"^atUer dropped the cord with which ho had helped to lay his " 
Maria in the cartli, its sound on the cofhn chilled my heart, 
aiKi horror for a moment look place of i)ity ! 

8. It was but for a moment. — He looked eagerly into the 
prave; made one involuntary motion to stop the assistants, 
who were ihrowing the earth into it; then, suddenly recol- 
t-^ciing himself, clitsped his hands togellier, threw up his eyes 
lo hcavui, and then, first, I saw a few tears drop from them. 
J gave language to all this. It spoke a iess(m of (aitli, and 
|>iety, and resignation. — I Avent away sorrowful, but my sor- 
r(;w was neither ungentle nor unmanly ; I cast on this world 
a glance rather of pity than of enmity ; and on the next, a 
i<xjk of hmnhl(!ness and hope ! 

9. Surli, I am per.*<uade(.L will commonly be the cifect of 
f^r-cut's like that I have described, on minds neither frigid nor 
u'lthiuking: for, of feelings like tliese, the gloom of the as- 
vcxic is iif little susceptible as the levity of the giddy, lliere 
needs a certain pliancy i»f mind which society alone am giv<.', — 
tluHigh its vices oftwi destroy it, — to render us capable of that 
^T'liile melancholy, which makes sorrow pleasant, and afllic- 
lioji useful. 

10. It is not from a melancholy of this sort, that men are 
pnimptcd lo ilie cold, unfruitful virtues of Hionkish solitude. 
Tlicrji.' are often the elTectft, rather of passion secluded than 
repressed, rather of temptation avoided than overcome. Th<» 
crucifix" and the rosary,^ the death's head and the l)ones, if 
ru>>lom liiis not niade tliem indilferent, will rather chill dovire 
tlian excite virtue ; but, amidst tlie warmth of social aileclion. 
and of social sympathy, the heart will feel the weakness, and 
ejijoy the duties of humanity. 

11. Perhaps it will be Siud, that such situations and such 
relhictions as the foregoing, will only affect minds already too 
«onder,and he disreg-arded by those who need the lessons they 
inparl. J*ut this, / apprehend, is to allow too much ta the 
force of habit, and the resistance of prejudice. 

12. 1 will not pretend to assert, that rooted principles and 
long-established conduct are suddenly to be changetl by the 
effects of situation, or the eloquence of sentiment^ but.' if n 
oe granted that such change ever took place, who shall (letcr- 
Aiine by what imperceptible motive, or accidental impression. 
*t was first begun ? And, even if the influence of such a call 
to thought c-an only smother in its KvTl\\,oiv^.^>axv?\vNS3CiN.\^ 

^Am c^t'-c, a rfffrp'l jnnf devoiit iK!r!*on. c T^o' wvry , a rAxVixM ti\ ^«s^!^.^ ««v ^\««'"'V. 
^ini'-et-nx, » little criMS with the body pray en tiixc uu\fi^x<r\. 
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evil, or confirm one wavering purpose to virtue, I shall not 
have unjustly commended that occasional indulgence of pen- 
si veness* and sorrow, which will thus be rendered, not only 
one of the refinements, but one of the improvements of life. 

Mackenzie* 

SECTION VI. 

The Vision of Mii'za. 

1. On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
rustom of my forefatliers I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I as- 
cended the high hills of Bagdnt, m onler to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airmg my- 
self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the v:inity of human life; and, passing from 
one tliought to another, " Surely,-' said I, "man is but a sha- 
dow, and life a dretmi." 

2. While I was thus musing, I cast my eyes toM*ard the 
summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I disco- 
vered one, in the habit of a shepherd, with a musical ij\j«tru- 
ment in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of ii was exceed- 
ingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of funos that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether differrnt from any 
thing I had ever heard. — They put me in mind of those he»- 
venly airs that are played to the departed souls of good men 
upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear out the impres- 
sions of their last agonies, and qualify thcin for the plttisurcs 
of that happy place. 

3. My heart melted away in secret raptures. I had l)ecn 
often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a Genhis, 
and that several had been entertained with music who had 
j)assed by it, but never heard that the nmsician htid bepirc 
made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasuro 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one astonish- 
ed, he beckoned to me, and, by the waring of his hand, di- 
rected me to approach the place where he sat. 

4. I drew near, with that reverence which is due to a su- 
perior nature ; and, as my heart was entirely subdued by thf 
captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The Genius smiled upon me with a look of compns- 

fiion and af&biUtyf^ that fainulaniedl\\m to my imagmatior^ 

mPm'ati-e-nemf, tbonghtftilneBS. sad- b ^^fR-^«^Vvy»t^^N\\^^T,t«^>^^t««.%>% 
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and at once dispelled aJl the fears and apprehensions with 
which I approached him. He lifted me from the ground, 
and, taking me by the hand, " Mirza," said he, " I have heard 
thee in thy soliloquies :* follow me." 

5. He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, ** Cast thy eyes eastward," said 
he, " and tell me what thou scest." ** I see," said J, " a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it." 
" The valley that thou seest," said he, " is the valley of mise- 
ry ; and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
ride of eternity." " What is the reason," said I, " that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itst^if in a thick mist at the other ?" 

6. " What thou scest," said he, " is that portion of etenii- 
ly which is called time, measured out by the sun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its consummation. 
Examine, now," said he, " this sea, that is thus bounded ^vith 
darkness at lK)lh ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in 
It." "I see a bridge," said I, "standing in the midst of the 
lide." "The bridge thou seest," said he, "is human life: 
consider it attentively." Upon a more leisurely survey of h, 
I f<jand that it consisted of three-score and ten entire arches, 
with several broken arches, which, added to those that were 
entire, nuide up the number of about a hundred. 

7. As I was counting the arches the Genius told me that 
this hr\r ^e consisted, at first, of a thmisand arches ; but that 
a grea* dood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
niin* «s <x)ndilion I now beheld it. " But tell me farther," 
said no, " what thou discoverest on it." " I see multitudes 
of peoi)le passing over it," said I, "and a black cloud hang- 
ing on each end of it " 

8. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that 
flowetl underneath it; and, upon farther examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trapdoors that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but 
they fell through them into the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the chmd, than many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner toward the middle, but multiplied and 
lay closer together toward the end of the arches that wt^re 
entire. 

9. There were indeed some persons — but their number was 
rery smal} — that continued a kind oC \vo\AiY\w« YvwitOctWvNXvi 

« 8c-hl -o-quy, talking lo «ntf r «iVt 
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broken arches, but fell through, one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 1 passed some time in 
the contemplation of this wonderlul structure, and tlie great 
variety of objects which it presented. 

10. My heart was filled willi a deep melancholy to see se- 
veral dropping, unexpectedly, in the midst of mirth and jolli- 
ty, and catching by every thing that stood by them to sa>e 
themselves. Some were looking up toward the heavens in 
a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a speculation, 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were vei-y busy in 
the pursuit of bubbles, that glittered in tlieir eyes and danced 
before them ; but often, when they thought tlicrasclves with- 
in tlie reach of them, their footing failed, and down they simk. 

11. In this confusion of obji^cis, I observed some with ci- 
meters=* in their hands, and others with lances, who ran to 
and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several perf-ons on traj>- 
doors, which did not seem to lie in tlieir way, and which thci 
might have escaped hud they not betni thus forced upon 
them. 

12. The Genius, seeing me indulfje myself in this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enougli upon it.-— 
" Take thine eyes off the bridge," said he, " and tt^ll me if 
tliou yet seest any thing thou dost not comprehend." Upon 
lookiuL^ up, "What mean," said 1, "those grciit flights of 
birds that are perpetually hovering about the bria/e, and set- 
tling upon it from lime to time? I see vultures, h rpit^, ra- 
vens, cormorants, and, among many other feat lieredc '»aturej!, 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbeu upon 
the middle arches." 

13. " These ," said the Genius, " are Knvy, Avarice, Su, er- 
stition. Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that 
infest human life." I here fetched a deep sign. "Alas'" 
said I, " man was made in vain ! how is he given away to 
misery and moitality 1 tortured in life, imd swallowed up in 
death !" The Genius, being moved witli compassion toward 
mo, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. "Look no 
more," said he, "on man, in the first stage of liis existence, 
in his setting out for eternity ; butcast thine eye on that tliick 
mist, into which the tide bears the several generations nf 
^nortals that fall into it." 

14. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and — whether oi 

no the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 

force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too thici 

for the eye to penetrate — 1 saw the valley opening at the lar- 

ther did, mid spreading Uyrl\v m^o w. \wyksk,\\^^ Qt^\\\\^>\\>!X 
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had ft huge rock of adamant nmninjj through the midst of it, • 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested 
on one half it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it ; 
!>ut tlio other appeared to me a vast ocean, planted with innn- 
meralile islands that were covered with frnits and flowers, and 
interwoven with a thousimd little shining seas that ran amun^ij 
Ihein. 

15. T could Sv?e persons dressed in glorious habits, with 
garlands' up^n their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowei*s ; 
and could hear a confused liannony of singing birds, falling 
wat(»rs, human voices, and musical instruments. Cladncss 
grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy seats ; hut the Genius told me there was no piu*?- 
sage to them, except through the gates of death that I saw 
openinjr every mom(*nt upon the bridge. 

10. **The islands," said he, "that lie so fresh and green 
before th^e, and with which the whole face of the ocean aj)- 
pears spotted, as far as thou canst see, are uku'c in number 
tliati the sands on the sea shore. ITiere are myriads of isl- 
ands behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching far- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagiiuition can extend 
itself, 'i'hese art* ihe mansions of good men jifter death, who, 
according to the degrees and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
nlxHuid with pl(*a8uresof different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and jH-rfwtions of those who are settled in 
thcin. Every islaiul is a paradise, accommodated to its rv- 
sip^^ctive inhabitants. 

17. " Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee opj)oituni- 
ties (>f eaminir such a reward ? 's death to be feared, tb.al 
will (onvev thee to so happy an existence? Think not man 
t'/as made in vain, who has such an eternity n^served for him." 
/ ga.'/ed with inexpressible pleasure on those happy islands. 
At length, said T, "Sliow nic now, i besc'ech thee, the .secrets 
that lie under those dark clouds that cover tiie ocean, on the 
other S'de of the rock of adamant." 

18. The Genius making me no an^Wf r. T turned alxuit to 
address mvself to him a second time, but I found that be had 
left me. I then turned again to the vision wbich I had br^n 
so loiicj contemplating; but, instead of the rolling tide,, the 
urclied brid^^p, and the happy islands, \ %w?j vvc^\^\v^^^s^5^'^^ 

tf d'ar'-Lindi^, wreaths ot tVovcen. 
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long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with o;cen, sheep and canieli 
grazing upon the sides of nt. AtMison, 

SECTION m. 

TJie Etefiiityy God. 

1. If nil who live and breathe around us -are the creatures 
of yesterday, and destined to see deptniction to-morrow ; jt 
the same condition is our own, and tlie same sentence is writ- 
ten against us ; if the solid forms of inanimate nature and 
laborious art, are fading and falling; if we look in vain for 
durability to the very roots of the mountains, where shall we. 
turn, and on what can we rely ? Can no support be offered ; 
can no source of confidence be named? Oh yes! there is 
one Being to wlioni we can look, with a perfect conviction of 
finding that security, which nothing aliout us can give, and 
which nothing about us can takeaAvay. 

2. To this Being we can lift up our souls, and en him we 
may rest them, exclaiming in the language of the monarch 
of Israel, " Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever, 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God." " Of old hast thou laid 
ihe foundations of the earth, and tlie heavens are the work 
of Uiy hands. They sliall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, 
all of them shall wax old like a garment, as a vesture shalt 
thou change them, and they shall be changed; but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall have no end." 

3. llie eternity of God is a subject of contemplation, which, 
at the same thne that it overwhelms us with astonishment 
and awe, affords us an immoveable ground of confidence in 
the midst of a changing world. All things which surround 
us, all thes<^ dying, mouldering inhabitants of time, must hav« 
had a Creator, for the plain reason that they could not have 
created themselves. And their Creator n)f*8t have existed 
from all eternity, for the plain reason that the first cause must 
necessarily be uncaused. 

4. As we cannot .suppose a beginning without a cause ol 
existence, that which is the cause of all existence must be 
self-existent, and could have had no beginning. And, as it 
had no beginning, so also, as it is beyond the reach of all in- 
fiuenceand control, as it is independent and almighty, it will 
have no end. Here then is a support which will never fail ; 
//cw/^a /bi/iidafion which can never be moved — the ever 

Jasting Creator of countless wotXds, ^^ VVv^VCv^ «xA\q.^^ ^va 
thai inhabits eternity. ^^ 
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5. What a sublime conception ! He inhabits ctenlity, oc- 
cupies this inconceivable duration^pen-adcs^ and fiUsthrough- 
out this boundless dwelling. Ages on ages, before even the 
ilust of which we are formed was created, he had existed in 
infinite majesty; and ages on ages will roll away, ader we 
have returned to the dust whence we were taken, and still he 
will exist in infinite majesty, hving in the eternity of his own 
liature, reigning in the plenitude^ of his own omnipotence^ 
for ever sending forth the word which forms, supports, and 
governs all things, commanding new created lights to shine 
»n new created worlds, and raising up new created genera- 
tions to inhabit them. 

6. Tlie contemplation of this glorious attribute of God, is 
fitted to excite in our minds the most animating and consol- 
ing reflections. Standing as we are amid the ruins of time, 
and the wrecks of mortality, where every thing about us is 
created and dependent, proceiBding from nothing, and hasten- 
ing to destmction, we rejoice that something is prestmtcd to 
our view which has stood from everlasting, and will remain 
for ever. 

7. When we have looked on the pleasures of life, and 
they have vanished away; when we have looked on the 
works of nature, and perceived that they were chanffing; 
on the monuments of art, and seen that they would not 
stand ; on our friends, and they have fled while we were gn- 
zing : on ourselves, and felt that we were as fleeting' as they ; 
when we have looked on every object to which we could 
turn our anxious eyes, and they have all told us that they 
could give us no hope nor support^ because they were so 
feeble themselves ; we can look to the throne of God : 
chance and decay have never reached that; the revolution of 
ages has never moved it ; the waves of an eternity have been 
rushing past it, but it has remained unshaken ; the waves of 
anoth£r eternity are nishing toward it, but it is fixed, and 
never can be disturbed. Qreenicooci. 

SECTION vni. 

The Sea ami its Inhabitants, 

1. The sea carries indubitable*' evidences of a most wise 
and gracious ordination. How grand, surprisingly grand 
and maj<!8tic, are the works as well as the attrilnitea, of an 
onniipotent Beingl Wliat are the ca.T\;v\ft vft. ^ ^vj. ^q^je^- ^ 

aPBr-rnden' pasn^ tbmish. c F\ecl'Ait«, tK*\«teivV iVyVft* ^^"J \^^* 

* «an 't-tade, fuUne^s, comjifctcneai. d ln-du'A>Vl->xWft , ^iwiSaoWSivvt «* w^ ^»»»» 
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tries of lh(» ciinh compared with this nficrvatory! — AVhat 
51 r« all tlic siij)(*rl» edifices, envied by royal inagnificpiicp, 
<v>inpar(fi with yonder concave of tlio skies ! And what ara 
the most pompons illnniinations of theaters and trinmphant 
cities, compared with the n^phMident* source of day ! 

2. Let lis examine a single drop of water — the ^er}' Kiaat 
quantity tlie eye can discover. In this almost imperceptible 
speck, a famous philosopher computes no loss than thirteen 
thons;md globules. Amaziiiij to conceive I Impossible to 
explicate !'* If, then, in so small a sjieck abundantly mort 
than ten thousand globules exist, what myriads of myriad 
must lloat intlie unmeasured extent of ihe ocean 1 

3. Let the ablest arithmetician try to comprehend in his 
initid, not the internal constitution, but only the number of 
these fhiid particles. As well may he sjrasj) the winds in his 
fist, or mete out tlie nniverse witli his sj)an, as exfcnle the 
Cask, (ireat then, inconceivably Sireat, is that ndoretl and 
glorious Sovereign, who silteth njmn tliis flood as npim a 
thro]i(* : nay, who holds it; diflfu^pd as it is from poh? to pole, 
in th(^ hollow of his hand, and before wliom, in all its prodi- 
gious dimensions, it is but as the drop of a bucket. 

4. Nor are the regions of the ocean withiuU their proper 
and ])eculiar inliabitants, who are cIoIIkkI and aceontered' in 
I'xact conformity to the clime — not in swellintr wool, or 
l»n(»yanf' fcUhers; not in a llowinir rol>e, op a well trimmed 
Fuii — but wit!) Jis m\ich compactness, and with as little sllpe^ 
tluiiy as possible, 'i'hey are clad, or nither sheathed with 
scales, which adhere closely to their bculies, and are alway? 
laid in a kind of natural oil — than which appafel, nothing 
can b" nu)re liffht, and at the sametimo nothing more solid. 

5. It hinders t!ie tluid from penetratinij their tl(»sh ; ii pre- 
vents t'lje cii\(\ fnnn coajjulating their blood ; and enables 
them to make their way through the waters with the ntmossl 
facility. 7'liey have each an air bladder, a cnri<ms instrih 
nicMit, by which they increase or diminish their specific gra- 
vity •/ sink lik(^ leasl. or float like a covk ; rise to v/hat height, 
or (h'scend to Avhat deptli they please. 

0. It iv. imj)ossible to enter on th(» mnsterndl of those scaly 
herds, and that minuter fry, which graze the sea weed, or 
stray through the coral jjroves. Tlu^y are innumerable as 
the sands which lie nnder them ; cx)untless as the wave* 
which cover them. Here are unconth animals of monstrous 
■hapes, and amazing qualities. Some that have been discu- 

« ffo-ifilen'Hicnt, lirlulic, wry ftpleniUtV d Ttwoy ■ht\\,\\ov vAW wvk^v^ 
fA^-cout'-wcd, dnsiMeu in aims. 
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vcred by tlie inquisitive eye of man, and many more that 
Temnin among the secrets of the hoary deep. 

7. Here are shoals and slioals of various character?, and of 
rhe most diversified sizes, from the cumbrous whale whose 
flouncing tempests the ocean, to the evanescent* anchovy, 
whose substance dissolves in the smallest fricass(^*> Soniw, 
liKlged in their pearly shells, and fattening on their rocky 
beds, seem attentive to no higher employ than that of imbi- 
bing moist nutriniLUt. Thcsi:, but a small remove from 
vegetable life, are almost rooted on the rock on which they 
he reposed ; while others. acti\'e as the \vi!i,^(^d orer.tion, and 
swift as an arrow from the Indian bow, shoot alonij the yield- 
ing flood, and range at large the spacious regions of the 
deep. 

8. In this region is the tortoise, who never moves but un- 
der her own penthouse — the lobster, which, wiiether he 
sleeps or wakes, is still in a stale of defense, and clad in joint- 
ed armcr — the oyster, a sort of living jelly, ingarrisoncNl in 
a bulwark of native stone, — with many other kinds of s^-a 
reptiles, or, as the Psalmist speaks — " Tilings creeping innu- 
merable." How surprising are the varieties of their figure, 
and charming the splendor of iheir colors. 

9. Unsearchable is the wisdom, and endless the contrivance, 
of the all-creating God ! Some are rugged in thrir form, and 
little better than hideous in thi'ir aspect ; tlieir sliells serin to 
be the rude production of a disorderly jumble, rullur than the 
regular effects of skill and desi<jn ; yet we shall find, even in 
these seeming irregularities, the nicest dispositions. ThcM'r 
abodes, uncouth as tliey may appear, are adapted to thtr 
genius of their respective tenants, and exactly suited to their 
particular exigencies. Neither the Tonic delicacy, nor the 
Corinthian richness, nor any other order of ardiltecture, 
would liave served their purpose half so well as ihcir course 
und homrly fabric. 

10. {Som-^, on the other hand, are extremely neat. Thdr 
structure is all symmetry and elegance. No enamel'* in the 
world is crjinparable to their j)oIish. There is not a room of 
?tate in all the palaces of Europe, so brilliantly adorned, as 
the dining-room and bed-chamber of the little fish that dv/ells 
in the nn ther of pearl. ?uch a lovely mixture of red, and 
blue, a'.id green, so delightfully staining the most clear and 
glittering grouiul, is no where else to be seen. The royal 
power may covet it, and human art to^>j YCVY»k. \\\Vsn!\ 

f Rv a-nnfrent. i-an/s/ifn-T, flcettng. c fWtn -uvcIty A>tw«t^\««v^<s'tV«*^"^^^^^'*' 

iFriCda-.-cCn Men dish. oU^px 
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neither tlie one nor the other, nor both united, will ever be 
able to equal it, 

11. Dut what we admire more than all their streaks, their 
^pots, and their embroidery,* is the extraordinary provision 
made for their safety. Nothing is more relisliliig and palata- 
Ue than their flesh. Nothing more heavy and sluggish than 
their motions. As they have no speed to escape^ neither have 
tliey any dexterity'' to elude the foe. Wore they naked or 
lyigiiarded, they must be an «nisy prey to every freel)Ooter 
that roams the ocean. 

12. 'I'o prevent this fatal consequence, what is only cloth 
\n^ to other animals, is to them a clothing, a house, and a 
castle. They have a fortification that grows with their 
growth, and is part of themselves. By tliis means they live 
secure amidst millions and millions of ravenous jaws ; by 
iliis means they are impraked as it were in their own shell ; 
and, screened from every other assault, are reserved for the 
use and pleasure of mankind. 

13. How admirable is tlie ordination of that great Dcing 
who thus causoth all to minister together for good, and who 
while ho ])rot^cts the most defenseless, provides for the plea- 
f'lires of the most distinguished of his creatures. •' Thy 
lender mercies are over all thy works, O liOrd ! and thou 
neglect t?t nought thou hast made." Enfield. 

SECTION IX. 

Description of Jeriisdiem and the surToundivg" count jy. 

1. Although the size of .Terusalem was not extensive, its 
very situation, on the brink of rugged hills, encircled by 
deep and wild valleys, bounded by enihicnces whose sides 
Avere covered with groves and gardens, added to its numerous 
towers and temple, must have given it a singular and gloomy 
magnificence, scarcely possessed by any other city in the 
world. 

2. The most pleasing fcigture in the sccntTy around tlie 
city is thf valley of Jchosliaphat. Passing out of the gate 
of St. Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent of Kedron. 
a bridg:' If ads over its dry and deep bed : it must have been 
a very unTow, though, in winter a rapid stream. On the 
left is .\ .•?r(>tto,*= handsomely fitted up, and called the tomb o 
the Vir. -in Mary, though it is v.ell known she neither diet. 
nor was buried near JerusaVem. 

3, A fe-.v steps beyond tYieKeeiTOii ^oMeom^vc^S^^^iCjct^^!^ 

t mn-bnltl-e'iy, vaileeated needte'wwAc. c Qt<A' ac, u tcNwtu 
94ad§, *o efcavie, avoid by artifice 
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»r Getlisemane, of all gardens the most Interesting and hal- 
fciwed; but how neglected and decayed! It is surrounded by 
ft kind of low hedge ; but the soil is bare ; no verdure grows 
«>ii it, save six fine venera])le olive-trees, which have stood 
Iiere for many centuries. Tiiis spot is at tlie foot of Olivet, 
and is beautifully situated ; you look up and down the ro- 
mantic valley ; close behind rises the mountain; before you 
are the walls of the devoted city. 

4. While lingering here, at evening, and solitary, — for it is 
not often a footstep passes by, — that night of sorrow and dis- 
may rushes on the imagination, when the Redeemer was 
betrayed and forsaken by all, even by the loved disciple. — 
Hence the path winds up the Mount of Olives: it is a beauti- 
ful hill : the words of the Psalmist, " the mountains around 
Jcnisalom," must not be literally* applied, as none are within 
view save those of Arabia. It is verdant, and covered in 
some parts with olive-trees. 

5. From the summit you enjoy an admirable view of the 
city: it is beneath and very near; and looks, with its valleys 
around it, exactly like a panorama.*' Its noble temple of 
Omar, and large area*^ planted with palms ; its narrow stre(Jts, 
ruined palaces and towers, are all laid out before you. On 
the summit are the remains of a church, built by the Em- 
press Helena ; and in a small edifice containing one large 
and lofty apartment, is shown the print of the last footstep of 
Clirist, when he took his leave of earth. 

6. The fathers should have placed it nearer to Bethany, 
in order to accord with the account given us in Scripture ; 
but it answers the purpose of drawing crowds of pilgrims to 
the spot. Descending Olivet to the narrow valley of Jelio- 
shaphat, you soon come to the pillar of Absalom : it has a 
very a?iiique'* appearance, and is a pleasing object in the val- 
ley : it is of a yellow stone, adorned with half columns, form- 
ed into three stages, and terminates in a cupola. 

7. Tlie tomb of Zecharias, adjoining, is square, with four 
or five pillars, and is cut out of the rock. Near these is a 
sort of grotto, hewn out of an elevated part of the rock, 
with four pillars in front, which is said to have been the apos- 
tle's prison at the time they were confined by the rulers. 
The small and wretched village of Siloa is built on the rug- 
ged sides of the hill above; and just here the valleys of Ilin- 
nom and Jehoshapliat meet, at the south-east corner of Mount 
Zion : they are both sprinkled with olive-trees. 

ft Orer the ravine' of Hinnom, ai\d ^vtee-VV^ o^^o^xVt'^^ 

a Ut'-e-nl^ly, with aclbcTcncb to words. c A.'-io.-a, \ivft wwertvcXaJi CAWXfctwN*. 
^ FMio-za-tuM, complete view, a piUnl- d A.n-l\(\\\c,savc\©ivv,c^ 
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city, istlic Mount of Judgment, {;r of evil counsel; because 
there they say the rulers took counsel against Christ, and 
the palace of Caiaphus stood. It is a ]>roiid and baiTen hill, 
without liny c^f the picturcsciUe'' beauty of Olivet, though 
loftier. On its side is pointed (;Ut the Aceldama, or field 
wiierc .Indus hung himself: a small and rude edifice stands 
tm it, and it is used as a burying-placcj. 

S). Bill the most interesting portion of this hill, is where 
its I'^'ks (icscdul prieipitciusly into the valley of Hiimom. 
Mud ani mingled with many a straggling olive-tree. All 
:hf's<» rocks are hewn into sepTdehers of vari(ms forms and 
sizes: no <ioubt they were the tombs of the ancient Jews, and 
are in jicneral cut with considerable care and skill, 'i'hey 
are {.'tieu liu; resting-place of the benighted passenger. Some 
i.f tlcm open into iimer apartnunts, and are provided Avilh 
*m::]I windows, or apertures, cut in the rock. 

1(». In these the nr is none of the darkness or sadness of the 
tomij; l)iit in many, so elevated and picturesque is the sitiia- * 
lion, a traveler may pass hours, v.itb a book in his hand, 
v.hile valley and hill are benrath and aroimd him. IJeforc 
t'le door t;f one hirge sepulclier stood a tree on the brink of 
ihe rock; th.e sun was poin;; df)wn on Olivet on tbo right, 
;ii'd llu^ rest in*:- pi ace of the dead commanded a swteter 
M-{\\<\ ll an any of the abodes of the living. 

1 1. Many of the tond;s have lights of stt ps leading up to 
Tiirnv. it was in one of these that u celebrated traveler would i 
l.\ liu' site of the holy scpulcher : it is certainly more pictu- ! 
rescjue, Init wli}' mnn? just is hard to conceive; sinc(^ the ' 
words of Serij-tore do niit fix tin? identity^* of the sacred tomb 

to 5iny ]v.irticr.hir spot, and tradition,'" on so memorable an 
oceasion could hardly err. The fathers declare, it long since 
beeanio absohilely nec(:ssary to cover the native rock with 
mari)l(\ in ord'-r to prevent the pilgrims from destroying it, 
in their z'^d to carry off pieces to their homes; and on this 
jioint their ri l:ilion may, one v.ould suppose, be believeti. 

12. The viilley of Ifinr.om now lurns to the west of the 
!'ity, and extends nUher beyond the north wall: here the 
plain of Jereuiiah conunences, and is the best wooded tract 
Ml the whole neighborhood. In this direction, but farther on, 
the historian of the siege speaks "of a tower, that afforded a 
prospect of Arabia at sun-rising, and of the utmost limiis of 
the llebrew possessions at the sea westward." The fornu»r ifl 
still enjoyed from the city • but the latter could only be had 
*ta much greater distance uot\.\\, wVvvix^ Uveve \s uo hih in 

MvuL 

' 'nc-far-fiwnW, Imniitiftil to ihe cj-e. cTn AVM\ox\, vw5n^\^\«s\<siv twnvN \ifiMft 

'^n'-ii-tjr, Bamenca. >o »^ 
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13. About half a mile from the wall are the tombs of the 
kings^ In Uie inidst of a hollow, rock>' and adorned with a 
few trees, is the entrance : you then And a large apartment^ 
above fifty feet long, at the side of wiiioh a low door leads 
into a series 'tf small cnanibers, in the walls of which are se- 
veral deep rews^es, hewn out of the rock, of the size of thie 
human body. There are six or seven of these low and dark 
apartments, one t)r two of which are adorned with viae-leave« 
and clusters of grapes. 

14. Many parts of the stone coffins, beautifully ornamented 
hi the Saracenic miinner, are slrev. ed on the floor : it would 
seem that some hand of ravage had broken them to pieces, 
with the view of finding something valuable within. The se- 
pulchers of the judges, so called, are situated in a wild spot, 
about two milfis from the city. I'hey bear much resemblance 
to those of the kings, but are noi so handsome or spacious. 

15. Returning to the foot of the Mount of Olives, you pro- 
ceed up the vale of Jehoshaphat on a line with the plain: it 
widens as you advance, and is more thickly sprinkled with 
olives. When arrived at the hill in which it terminates, the 
appearance of llie city and its environs' is rich and magnifi- 
cent ; and you cannot help thinking that were an English 
party suddenly transported here, they would not believe it 
was the sad and dreary Jerusalem they were gazing on. 

16. This is the finest point to view it from ; for its nume- 
rous minarets'' and superb mosque,'^ are seen to great advan- 
tage over the trees of the plain and valley, and the foreground 
is verdant and cultivated. One or two houses of the Turks 
stood in this spot, and we had trespassed on the rude garden 
of one of them, where the shade of a spreading tree mvited 
us to linger over the prospect. 

17. The climate of the city and country is in general very 
healthy. The elevated position of the former, and the nume- 
rous hills which cover the greater part of Palestine, must con- 
duce greatly to the purity of the air. One seldom sees a coim- 
try ovemui with hills in the manner this is: in general thev 
are not in ranges, but more or less isolated,'^ and of a pictu* 
resque form. Few of them approach to the character ot moun- 
tains, save Carmel, the Quarantina, the shores of the lakes 
and thf^se which bound the valley of the Jor'!an. 

lb. 1 d account for the existence of so large a ;»opulation 
m the promised lands, the numerous hills mult have been en- 
tirely cultivated : at present, their ap^w^xvc^ wv >Jw5i «A^»* 
^nd summits, is for the most pari Wtc«v\^ iw)k^. \5i<j\^ 

fEnyi'nma. placea near or aiOnccnt c Mobixu^ 1l^^»^^!RWB;^5W^ Xvwwfc <*> ^^*- 

d U=' o-WteA, «W\t«JKAv\, VWKk\lX^V 
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lime, they were probably formed into terraces,* as is now 
seen on the few cultivated ones, where the vine, olive, and 
fig-tree flourish. 

19. High up the rocky side of a hill, on the left of the wil- 
derness, and amidst a profusion of trees, is the cave or grott« 
of St. John. A fountain g\ishes out close by. Wlien we talk 
of wildernesses, mountains, and plains, in Palestine, it is to 
h^ understood, that they seldom answer to the size of the same 
objects in more extensive countries ; that they sometimes pre- 
sent but a beautiful miniature of them. It certainly dcsefied 
the term, given by the Psalmist to the city, of being a " com- 
])act" country'. 

20. From the east end of this wilderness, you enter the fa- 
mous valley of Elah, where Goliah was slain by the cham- 
pion of Israel. It is a pretty and interesting spot : the bot- 
tom covered with olive-trees. Its present appearance answers 
exactly to the description given in Scripture; the two hills, 
on which the armies stood entirely confining it on the riglit 
and left. 

21. The valley is not above half a mile broad. Tradition 
vrns not re^quired to identify this spot ; nature has stamped it 
^\•itll everlasting features of truth. The brook still flows 
ihrougli it in a winding course, from which David took the 
Hiuiwth stones; the hills are not precipitous,*' but slope gra- 
dually down ; and the vale is varied with banks and undi.ia- 
tioiiP,'" and not a single habitation is visible in it. 

22. At the south-east of Zion, in the vale of Jthushaf hai, 
they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and also on the sidrs 
of the hill adjoining that of Olivet. It was not a bad, though 
rather a confined site for them. The valley here is covered 
with a rich verdure, divided by hedges into a number of small 
trardcns. A mean looking village stands on the locky side of 
the hill ab()ve\ Not a single palm-tree is to be seen in the 
whole territory around, where once every eminence was co- 
vered with them. 

23. The roads leading to the city are bad, excej^t to the 
north, being the route to Damascus ; but the supplies of wood, 
;ind other articles for building the temple, uviist have come 
by another wa}' than the near and direct one from Jaffa, Mhich 
IS impassable for burthens of a large size, from tlie defiles' 
iind rocks amidst which it is carried ; the circuitous'' routes 
hy land from Tyre or Acre Avere probably used. 

# 5i. The Ti/rk, who is chief of the guard that keeps watch 
iit the entrance of the sacred c\\\\tc\v, \\\i\\.vi,^ o\\ w^ vw^c^ vw 

/ ffHirt. vpn*' ntw{i. f v:\r-cu.vcfA*. ^u\\v^ xo^vv.WTw^v^via. 
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three times ; he is a very fine and dignified looking man, and 
ensured us entrance at all hours, which perni'ssion we avails 
ed ourselves of to pass another night amidst its luiUowed 
jM^nes, witii interest and pleasure but little diminished. 

2d. We chose a delightful morning for a walk to Bethan} 
The path leads up the side of Olivet, by the very way whic.'. 
our Savior is said to have descended, in his last entry in c 
leruMdem. At a short distance are the ruins of the village of 
jBethphage ; and half a mile farther is Bethany. The dis- 
tance is about two miles from the city. The village is beauti- 
fully situated ; and the ruins of the house of Lazarus are still 
shown, and do credit to the good father's taste. 

26. The condition of the Jews in Palestine is more inse- 
rurcj and exposed to insult and exaction, than in Egypt and 
in Syria, from the frequent lawless and oppressive conduct of 
the governors and chiefs. These distant pachalics* are less 
under the control of the Porte ;*» and in Egypt the subjects 
of Mahmoud enjoy a more equitable and quiet government, 
than in any other part of the empire. There is little national 
feelinsi or enthusiasm among them; though tliere are some 
evccjjtions, where these exist in an intense degree. In the 
ci.>, they appear fearful and humbled ; for the contempt in 

' rhich they are held by the Turks is excessive, and they often 
go poorly clad to avoid exciting suspicion. 

27. Yet it is an interesting sight to meet with a Jew, wan- 
dering with his staff in his hand, and a venerable beard sweep- 
ing his bosom, in the rich and silent plain of Jericho, on the 
sides of his native mountains, or on the banks of the ancient 
river Kislion, where the arm of the mighty was withered in 
the battle of the Lord. Did a spark of the love of his country 
warm his heart, liis feeling must be exquisite* : — but his spi- 
rit is suited to his condition. Letters from the EasL 

a Pa'-elu-lics, provinoes, or gov-enuneots. c Ez'-quis-ite, very fine, exceliem. 
i Pone, Uie Ottciaiiu oouxt 
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PART IL 

PIECES IN VEIi,SC. 
CHAPTER I. 

Charity. 

9oft peace sixe bniigs wherever sdi^ i^TrFFjBir^ 
She builds our qiiiet aa ^he forms our Uv^;; 
Lays the rmigh path of picevj&h »(iture even. 
And opens iu each breast a litjde heaiu^ 

Love (f P^'aise, 

The love of praise, howe'er eonceal*d by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in cv'ry heart : 
The" proud to gaiii it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it — but to make il sure. 

Beauty of Expression^ 

Tliy words had such a melting, flow^ 
And spoke of truth so sweetly well, 
They dropp'd like heaven's serenest snow^ 
And all was bi'ightness where they fell. 

Ma/ii and Womwu 

Itlan is the. ruggjE^., lofty pine. 

That frowns o'er many a wave beat sliorc -^ 
Woman's the slender graceful vine, 
^Vhose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 

Joy and SorT&iC. 

In the dreams of delight which with ardor wc seek, 

Oft the phantom of sorrow appears j 
And the roses of pleasure, which bloom on j^our check,. 

Must be steep'd in the dew of your tears. 

Pity. 

Tosich me to soothe the helpless orplian's grief. 
With iimcly aid thewidoVs^'oca wsswibL^c^s 
To misery ^s inoving cries to y\eA<\ t«XwX, 
And Ixi thn sure resource o^ d\cic»w\c-^-?^^* 
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Reward, 

Think liot the good, 
The igentle deeds of mercy thou hast done^ 
Shall die forgotten all ; tiie poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
AVho daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaven ar^d pull a blessing on thee. 

Ihpe* 

\Vhy do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear, 
More sweet than all the landscapes shuiing near? 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue ! 
'Jlius with delight we linger to survey 
The prouiis'd joys of life's unmeasur'd way j 
Thus from afar, each dim discovered scene, 
Mure pleasing seems than all the past hath been 
And every form that fancy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumb'ring world : 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound 
Nor eye nor list'ning ear an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause, 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 

Sleep. 

Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visits pays 
Wliere Fcirtune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes 
Swiil on his downy pinions, flies from grief. 

BcUOe. 

Now, shield with shield, with helmet helmet closM 
1*0 armor armor, lance to lanee oppos'd ; 
Uost agaitHt lioMt the shadowy squadrons drew ; 
The sounding dnrls in iron tempest flew. 
Viciwwa/jrf vam/iiifeh'd i«un prom\atA\w» 5.x^fi»^ 
And shrilling sfionts and dying gtu^»s«r\afc% 
Hit/i streaming biood the aWpp'ty fV^'^'R «x^ ^'^^\ 
And slaughtered heroes sweW tVie dte»!^S^3^.^^A*i• 
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He's truly valiant, (hat can wisely suffer 

The worst that man ean breathe; and make his wrong 

His outsides, to wear them like his raiment, carelessly, 

And ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To brhig it into danger. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And rij^hteous limitation of its act; 

By which heaven moves in pordonin^ guihy man. 

And he that shows nonev beinff ripe m years, 

And conscious of the outrage ne commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it m his turn. 

Ihtmaniiy, 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with polish'd manners and fine sensc^ 

Yet wanting sensibiUty,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvcrtant step may crush the snai), 

That crawls at evening m the public path ; 

3ut he that has humanity, forewam'd 

Wdl tn»d aside, and let the reptile live. 

Opporttmittj, 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood leads on to fortvne) 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it servesy 

Or lose our ventures. 

CwtJUlfnce in Divine Protection. 

Man may trouble and distress me, 

'Twill but drive me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 

Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
Oh ! 'tis not in ^f lo harm me, 
While thy love is left to me ; 

Oh ! 'twere not in joy to charm me. 

Were that joy unmix'd with Thee^ 

jR^rospectton. 



Am lums the pausing tT«v^«t>iMY^ 
At cloue of evening, lo t«nrf 
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The windings of the weary track, 

ITirough wliich the day's long journey lay, 
And sees by that departing light 

Which fled so fast on field and meadow, 
How distant objects still are bright, 

Wlien nearer things are svmk in shadow, — 
Ev'n so the mind's inquiring eye 

Looks backward through the mist of years, 
When in its vast variety, 
, The chequer'd map of life appears; 

Auil ev'a when life's declinmg years 

Have C(*as'd to paint the path before liim, 
T\\c sunshine of her youthful days 

Still casts a cheeiful influence o'er him. 

Mtisic. 

Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods ; 
Sweet as the warbles of tlie vocal woods : 
ITic lisl'ning passions hear, and sink and rise, 
As the rich harmony or swells or dies ! 
The pulse of avarice forgets to move ; 
A purer rapture fills the oreast of love ; 
I)evoti(m lifts to heav'n a holier eye. 
And bleeding pity heaves a softer sigh. 

The closing strain composed, and calm she play'd, 
And sang no words to ^ive its pathos aid ; 
But grief seem'd ling'nng in its lengthen'd swell. 
And like so many tears, the trickling touches fell. 

Spring", 

From the moist meadow to the wither'd hill. 
Led by the breeze, the, vivid verdure runs. 
And swells and deepens to the cherish'd eye. 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display'd 
In full luxuriance, to the sighing gales. 

Summer, 

<->' The bright-effulgent sutl 

Rising direct, swift chases from the sky 
The short-liv'd twilight, and with ardent bkze 
Looks gaily fierce through all thedazzlini^ air: 
He mounts his throne; but kind before him snul-^ -^ 
Issuing from out the portals of the mi\r\\ — 
The general breezc\ to mil\{T?v\o- \\\^ ^t^ 
And breathe n^frcsluncut on a l-oi\v\\v\^^'<s^^. 
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Autumn. 

Now the leaf 
hicessaut rustles from the mournful grove, 
Jft startling such as, studious, walk below, 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 
Fled is the blasted verdure of the field^ 
And, shrunk into thoir beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny robes resign. E'en what remaiuM ' 
Of stronger fruits, falls from the naked tree ; 
And woods, fields, gardens^ orchards, all around, 
'Hie desolated prospect thrills the soul. 

\Winler'\ 

The horizontal sun. 
Broad o'er the south, hangs at his utmost noon, 
And, ineffectual, strikes llie gelid cliff: 
His azure sloss the mountain still maintains, 
Nor feels the feeWe touch. Perhaps the vale 
Relents a while to the reflected ray ; 
Or from the forest falls the clustcr'd snow, 
Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam, 
Gay twinkle as they scatter, lliick around 
Thunders the sport of those, m ho, with the gun 
And dog impatient, bounding at the shot, 
Worse than the Season desoUite the fields. 

Repulatiwu 

Good name in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, no- 
thing ; 

*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slaveno thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Rolls me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Skiinler, 
'Tis slander ; 
fVhose edge is sharper than the sM*ord; whose tongue 
Oiitvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose broath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
VII comers of the world : kings, queens, and states, 
ft J aids, matrons — nay, the sticrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. 

JRxemlng iSbunds. 
Sweet was the sound, when oil, al e\cn\\\%^^ e\Q«fc^ 
^'^p yonder bHi the village muimui io«fe 
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There as 1 passM with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came isofteo'd from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-roaid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, — 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 

Up springs the lark, 
Shrill- voic'd, and loud, the meiBenger of mom ; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush, 
. Bending with dewy moisture o'er the heads 
Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 
And woodlark. o'er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes in thought 
Elate, to maico lior night excel their day. 
The black-bird whistles from the thorny Imike ; 
The mellow bulfinch answers from the grm'e; 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 
PourM out profus'jly, silent. Join'd to these, 
Innuinerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. I^e jay, the rook, the daw. 
And each harsh pipe, discordant hoard ahme, 
Aid the full coucert; while the stock-dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 



CHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE I*1ECBS. 
SECnON 1. 

The Hare ami many FrietuJif. 

1. Frikniiship in truth is but «l t^Tcv^ 
VuUas to few we t«tiut l\\e f\mT\e. 
The rshi/d, wiu »jii iiiuiiy fttV\\f«ft »\\w«. 
Hath seldom known a ful\\cx^a e.«v.T^. 
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^Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A hare, who in a civil way. 
Complied with every thing like Gay, 
Was known by all the bestial train, 
Who haunt the woods, or graze the plain. 
Her care was never to offend ; 
And ev'ry creature was her friend. 

2. As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled fawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from deep-mouthed thunder flics. 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles to mislead the hound. 

And measures back her mazy round, 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear she gasping lay. 

3. What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the horse appeared in view ! 

" Let me," says she, " your back ascend. 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship ev'ry burthen's light." 

The horse replied, — " Poor honest puss ! 
Tt grieves my heart to see thee thus : 
Be comforted, relief is near; 
For all your friends are in the rear." 

4. She next the stately huU inipjor'd; 
And thus replied the mighty lord j — 
"Since ev'ry beast alive can tell 

That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without oflensc, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. — 
To leave you thus miglit seem unkind; 
But see, tne goat is just behind." 

5. The goat remark'd her pulse was high. 
Her languid head, her heavy eye, — 

" Bfy back." says he, " may do you harm ; 
The slieq* s at hand, and wool is warm." 

The sheep was ft^ble, and comt>lain*d 
His sides a load of wof»i su^tain'd ; 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears ; 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 

flv SJie now the 1toVI\t\« cv\i ^i^to^?* v^ 
To save fiom death a fnewV A\«.Vw»«' a- 
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'Shall I," says he. "of tender ag^ 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler pasa'd you by : 
How strong are those ! how weak aa I ! 
Should I presume to bear you heno& 
Those friends of mine ought take offense. 
Excuse me then : you know my heart, 
But dearest friends, alas ! must part 
How shall we all lament ! — ^Adieu ! 
For, see, the hounds are just in view." 

^ ascnoN n. 

The African Chirf. 

1. Chained in the market place he stood. 

A man of giant fram^ 
• Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his name. 
All stem of look and strong of limb, 

His dark eye on the ground ; 
And silently they gazed on him 

As on a lion Innind. 

2. Vainly, but well, that chief had fought •— 

He was a captive now : — 
Yet pride, tlini fortune humbles not, 

Was written on his brow. 
The scars his dark broad bosom wore. 

Showed warrior true and brave: 
A prince among his tribe beibre, 

lie could not be a slave. 

3^ Then to his conqueror he spake — 

" My brother is a king ; 
Undo this necklace from my neck, 

And take this bracelet ring; 
And send me where mv brother reigns, 

And I will 1)11 thy hands 
With store of ivory from the plains. 

And gold dust from the sands." 

4. " Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I mbind tfiy chains ; . 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

Tlie battle spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave, 

Shall yet be paid for l\\ee\ 
For thou Shalt be the C\\fmU«cO« i^vi«;. 
In lands beyond the «ea.^* 



K 
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5. Then spoke the warrwt chief, and bade 

To shred his locks nwacy; 
And, one by oiie, each heSvy bitdd 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick wdre the plaited locks and lohg, 

And deftly hidden there, 
^one many a wed^ of gold aihong i 

The dark and crisped hair. ! 

6. " Look ! feast thy greedy eyes wiJ- gold. 

Long kept for sorest need : 
Take it, thou askest sums untold, • 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it— my wife, the long, long day, * 

Weeps by the cocoa-tree ; 
Aiid my young children leiive thei\ play, 

And ask in vain for mc." 

7. " I take thy gold ; but T have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong ; 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 

Thy wife shall wait thee long." 
Strong was the agony tliat shook 

The captive's frame to hear; 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal ft^ar. 

8. His heart was broken — crazed his bmin ; 

At once his eye grew wild : 
He struggled fiercely with liis chain, 

Whispered, and wept, and smijed ! 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands ; 

And once at slnit i^f day, 
Thev drew him forth upon the sand, 

Tiie foul hyena's prey. Br^yxit* 

SECTION ni. 

The Sacrifice of Abvalutm, 

1. Morn breaketh in the east. ITie purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet, 
To look the nieeter for the sun's bright coming. 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind ; 
And nature from the wary forest-leaf 
To her maje:itic master, sleeps. As yet 
There is no mist upon v\\e d^ie^ vyw^tM^ 

And the clesir dew is, oii lYie \A\s«\\ui%'^w»^^ 

Of crimson rosi»8 iu a VioVy xeau 
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2. How hallowed i» the hour of morning ! meoC 
Aye — beautifully meet for the pure prayer. 
The patriarch stauUeth at his teuted door, ■ « 
With his white locks uncover'd. 'Tis his vont 
To gaze upon the gorgeous orient ; 
And at that hour the awful msuesty 
Of man who talketh often with his God, 
Is wont to come again and clothe his brow, 
As at Ills fouiocore strength. 

3. But now, he seemeth 

To be forgetftil of his vigorous frame, 

And boweth to his staff as at the hour 

Of noontide sultriness. And that bright sun — 

He looketh at his penciVd messengers, 

Coming in golden raiment, as if all 

Were but a graven scroll ol fearfuloess. 

Ah, he is waiting till it herald in 

The hour to sacwfioe his much lov'd son ! 

4. Light poureth on the world. And Sarah stands^ 
Watching the steps of Abraham and her child, 
Along the dewy sides of the far bills, 

And praying that her sunny boy faint not — 
Would she have watched tJicir paths so silently, 
If she had known that he was going up, 
Ev'n in his fair hair'd beauty, to be slain, 
As a white lamb for sacrifice ? 

5. They troa 
Together onward, patriarch and child — 

Tlie bright mm throwing back the old man's shade 

In strait and fair proportion, as of one 

Wliose years were freshly number'd. lie stood up. 

Even in his vigorous strength, and like a tree 

Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not ; 

His thin, white hairs had yielded to the wind, 

And left his brow uncover'd j and his 'ace, 

Impress'd with the stem majesty of grief. 

Nerved to a solemn duty, now stood forth 

Like a rent rock, submissive, yet sublime. 

6. But the young boy — he of the laughing eye 
And ruby lip, the pride of life was on him. 

He seemed to drink the morni ng. ITie sun and dew. 

And the aroma of the spicy trees, 

And all that givelh the delicious east 

Its fitness for an Eden, stole like V\g,\il 

Into his spirit^ ravishing his IhowgVvXa 

With love and benuty. Every V\\*\v\ft Ve t^^V^ 
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Buoyant or beautiful, the lightest wing 
Of bird or insect, or the palest dye 
Of ihe'fircsh flowers, won him from his path, 
And joyously broke forth his tiny shout, 
As he nung back his silken hair, and sprung 
Away to some green spot, or clustering vine. 
To pluck his infant trophies. 

7. Every tree 
And fragrant shrub was a new hiding-place; 
And he would crouch till the old man came by, 
Then bound before him with his childish laugh^ 
Stealing a look behind him playfully, 

To see if he had made his father smile. 

8. The sun rode on in heaven. The dew stole up 
From the fresh daughters of the earth, and heat 
Came like a sleep upon the delicale leaves, 

And bent them with blossoms to their dreams. 
Still trod the patriarch on with that same step, 
Firm and unfaltering, turning not aside 
To seek the olive shades, or lave their lips 
In the sweet waters at the Syrian wells. 
Whose gush hath so much music. 

9. Weariness 
Stole on the gentle boy, and he forgot 
To toss the sunny hair from off his brow, 

And spring for the fresh flowers on light wings, 
As in the early morning ; but he kept 
Close by his father's side, and bent his head 
Upon his bosom like a drooping bud, 
Lifting it not, save now and then to steal 
A look up to that face, whose sternness awed 
Ills childishness to silence. 

10. It was noon — 
And Abraham on Moriah bow'd himself 

And buried up his face, and prayM for strength. 
He could not look upon his son and pray ; 
But with his hand upon the clustering curls 
Of the fair, kneeling boy, he pray'd that God 
Would nerve him for that hour. Oh man was mac 3 
For the stern conflict. In a mother's love 
There is more tenderness ; the thousand cords 
Woven with every fiber oi YvetVvewv^ 

Complain, like delicate haip-«it\tv^%>^x^\5t^>Xv\ 

'to love in man la one deep pTmcv\»\fc^ 
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Which, like a root gro^vn in a rifted rock, 
Abide? the tempes' 

11. He rose up and laid 

The wood wpon the altar. All was done, 
He stood a moment — and a deep, quick flush 
Pairw'd o'er his countenance; and then he nervM 
His spirit with a bitter strength, and spokC'— 
Isaac ! ray only son" — The boy look'd up. 
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And Abraham turn'd his face away, and wept. 

12. ^* Where is the lamb, my father ?" — oh the tones, 
The sweet, the thrilling music of a child I 
How it doth agonize at such an hour ! 
It was the last, deep struggle — Abraham held 
His lov'd his beautiful, hi« only son. 
And lifted up his arm, and call'd on God — 
And lo ! God's Angel staid him— ancyie fell 
Vpou. his face and wept. IVUtis, 



CHAPTER HI. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECnON I. 

Oi Early Rising. 

1. The breath of night's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. Go to the field. 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps. 

Soon as the sun departs : Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon 
Her oriental veil puts off*? Think why, 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts, to night's unkindly damp : 
Well may it droop, and all its-freshness lose. 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theater, and morning ball. 

2. Give to repose the solemn hour she claims ; 
And, from the forehead of the morning, steal 
The sweet occasion. O ! there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 

A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breiithe perfumes exquisite. Expect it not. 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep, or wakefuV dt^OTV 

Of Imppiness no mortal heart has fe\\, 

But in the regions of romanr.c. 
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4. Yc (air, 

Like vou it miiPt he wooed, or never won: 

And, being lost, it is in vain ye ask 

For milk of roses and Olympian dew. 

Cosmetic art no tincture can afford, 

'Hie faded features to restore : no chain 

l)e it of gold, and strong as adamant, 

(jan fetter beauty to the fair one's will. Hurdif. 

SECTION n. 

Katnre ami Poetry fawrablc to virttte. — HumiUiy I'eccm 
mended in jiKiffhiff of the icays of Providence.. 

1 . O Na'h RE, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ; 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 
Blest be the &y I 'scaped the wrangling crew.. 

From Pyrrho's maze, and Kpicurus' sty ; 
And held high converse with the godlike few. 

Who, to th' enraptured heart, and (!ar, and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 

2. Then hail, ye mighty masters of the lay, 
Nature's true sons, the friends of n^.au and truth! 

Whose song, sublimely sweet, s<;renely gay, 
Amused my childhood, and informed my youfU 
O let your spirit still my bosom soothe. 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide: 
Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth, 

For well I know wherever ye reside, 
Tliere harmony, and peace, and mnocence abide. 

3. Ah me ! negle<:tcd on the lonesome plain. 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore ; 

Save when, against the winter's drenching rain 
And driving snow, the cottage shut the door. 
Tlien, ns instnictcd by tradition hoar, 

Her legejjd when the beldam 'gan impart, 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er. 

Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart: 
Much he the tale admired, but more the tuneful art. 

4. Various and strange was the long-winded tale ; 
And halls, aj^d kn\gh\s w\d ^viaAs cA ^tYn&^vs^V\^cd \ 

Or merry swains \vY\o q\\a$^ v\ve\vv3L\.-\35\:ovjw^^ 
And sing, enamored oJ ^\\e iwiVXaowxi xbsa^^ 
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The moonlight revel of the fairy glade, 
Ox i^Bgs that snckle an infernal broog. 

And ply in cave» th' unutterable trade,* 
'Midst fiends and specters, quench the moon in blood, 
'ell in the midnight storm, or ride th' infuriate flood. 

5. But when to horror his amazement rose, 
A gentler strain the beldga^would rehearse^ 

A tale of rural life, ataleoi woes, 
The orphan-babes, and guardian uncle fierce.} 
O cruel ! will no pang of pity pierce 

That heart, bY_.r. of lucre seared to stone? 
For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse. 

To latest times shalllender souls bemoan 
•hose hopeless orphan-babes, by thy fell arts undone. 

6. Behold, with berries smeared, with brambles torn, 
The babes now faminhed, lay them down to di«: 

Amidst the howl of darksome woods forlorn. 
Folded in one another's arms they lie ; 
Nor friend, nor stranger, hears their dying cry : 
" For from the torwn the man returns no more.'' 

But tliou, who Heaven's just vengeance dar'st defy, 
This deed, with fruitless timrs, shall soon deplore, 
Vlien Death lays waste thy house, and flames consume thy 
store. 

7. A stifled smile of stem, ^dndictive joy, 
Brightened one moment f Idwin's starting tear : 

^' But why should gold man's feeble min^ridecoy, 
And innocence thus die by doom severe ?" 
O Edwin ! while thy heart is yet sincere, 

Th' assaults of discontent and doubt repel : 
Dark, even at noontide, is our mortal sphere ; 

But, let us hope ; — to doubt is to rebel ; — 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 

8. Nor be thy generous indignation check'd, 
Nor check'd the tender tear to Misery given; 

From Guilt's contagious power shall that proiteet| 
This soften and refine the soul for heaven. 
But dreadful is their doom whom doubt has driven 

WShftRtpeoxe 
MaebeOL—Rcm now, ye aeerel, black, and mldnisht bagii 

What Wt ft dot 
WUam.^A deed wntaout a ittm«. 
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To censure Fate, and pious Hope forego: 

Like yonder blasted boughs by lightning riven. 
Perfection, beauty, life, they never know, 
But frown on all that pass, a monument of wo. 

9. Shall he, whose birth, maturity, and age. 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer's day, — 

Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage 

Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay 

If but a cloud obscure the solar ray, — 
If but a momentary shower des' . ! — 

Or shall frail man heaven's highoecree gainsay 
Which bade the series of events extend, 
Whde through unnumbored worlds, and ages without end I 

10. One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Through tiic durk medium of life's feverish dream; 

Yet darti arraign the v/hole stupendous plan 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part, pnrliaps, wliai mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 

O then renounce tliat impious self esteem. 
That aims to trace t]ie secrets of the skies; 
For thou art but of dust j — be humble, and be wise. 

Ihattie* 

SECTION' m. 

Jl'i'uan Frailti/. 

1. What are our jo3's but dreajus? And what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the sumnujr cloud? 
Tiiere's not a wind that hJuws, but bears with it 
Some rainbow pronise— Not a moment flies, 
But uuts its sickle in the fields of life, 
And mows ils ihouspjids, with their joys and cares. j 
'Tis but as yesterday, since on 3'on* stars I 
Which now I view, Uie Ohaldee shepherd gaz'd j 
In his mid-watch, observant, and dispos'd I 
The twinkling h.?sts as fancy gave tliem sliape. 

2. Yet in-the interim, what mighty shocks 
Have buiTeted mankind — whole nations raz'd — 
Citifs mtuie desolate" — the polish'd sunk 
To barbaris^rn, a;ul ( nee barbaric sttites 
Swaying t!ie wand <if science and of arts; 

Illustrious deeds and mexnoraVAe ivwcvea 
Blotted from record, and w^owVive lon^^ 
Of cmv tradition vblvible i\o mote. 
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3. Where are the heroes of the ages past, — 
"Where the brave chieftains, — ^where tnc mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days? — 
All to the grave gone down ! — On their falPn fame 
Exultant^ mocking at the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forgetjulness, — The warrior's arm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame; 
Hush'd is his stormy voice, and quench'd the blaze 
Of his red eye-ball. 

4. Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth — To-day — 'tis what? 
The meteor of the night of distant years. 
That flash'd unnolic'd, save by wrinkled eld, 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies, 

Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Pomt to the mist-pois'd shroud, then quietly 
Clos'd her pale lips, and lock'd the secret up, 
Safe in the charnePs treasures. 

5. how weak 
Is mortal man ! How trifling — how confin'd 
His scope of vision ! — PuflPd with confidence. 
His phrase gro^s big with immortality ; 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day, 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name, — 
Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 

He idly reasons of eternity, 
As of the train of ages, — when, alas ! ^ 
Ten ihoustuid thoTisand of his centuries 
• Are, in comparison, a little point, 
Too trivial fen* account. 

6. () it is strange, 
'Tis passing strange, to mark his iallacies 
Behold liim proudly view some pompous pile 
Wiiose high dome swells to emulate the skies. 
And smile and say, my name shall live with this 
Till Time shall be no more ; — while tt liie feet 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 

Of the fall'n fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson. 

7. He should know 
That time must conquer, — that the loudest blast 
That ever tilPd Renown's obstrep'rous trump 
Fad^s in the lapse of ages, and ex.v\te^ 

Who lies inhum'd in the lert'ific g\wj\xv 
0/*t/ie gigantic pyramid 1 Orv/\vo 
Rear'd tis huge wall ?— ObVi\iow \w^^ «cvA ««:^^ 
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fhe prey is mine. They sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of roan : 
Their memory burst its fettersw 

8. Where is Rome ?— 
She lives but in the tale oC ether times ; 

Her proud pavilions are the hermit's home f 
And tier long colonnades, her public walks,. 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet. 
Who comes to muse in solitude^ and trace, 
Through tiie rank moss rcvealM, her honorM dusi 
But not to Rome alone has iate confined 
The doom of rtiiu ; cities numberless — 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Tray, 
And rich Phcenicia,— they are blotted out^' 
Half-raz'd from memory ;. and their very name 
A.nd being in dispute ! 

SECTIOK iv. 

Harvest llyvm. 

1. God of the year I — Witli songs of praise,. 

And hearts of love, we come to bless 
Thy bounteous hand ; for thou hast shed 

Thy manna o'er the wilderness: 
In early spring-time thoi» didst fling 
O'er earth its robe of blossoming ; 
And it^ sweet treastures, day by day, - 
Rose quickening in the blessed ray. k 

iy. And now they whiten hill and vale. 
And hang from every vine and tree, 
Whose pensile branches, bending low, 

Seem'd bowed in thankfulness to thee: 
The earth, with all its p\irple isles. 
Is answering to the genial smiles ; 
And gal^ of perfume breathe along. 
And lift to thee their voiceless song. 

9. God of the seasons ! Thou hast blest 

The land with sunlight and with showi 
And plenty o'er its bosom smiles, 

To crown the sweet Autumnal hours : 
Praise, praise to thee ! — Our hearts expj 
To view the blessings oC \Yvy \vAud\ 
And, on the inceuae bTe«X\v ol V^n^^ 
Go oflf to their bright \vomea\>oN^ 
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SECTION V, 

EduccUion, 

L Alas 1 what differs more than man from man ! 
And whence this difference ? — whence but from hin^seif ? 
For, see the universai race, endowed 
With the same upright form ! The sun is fixed, 
And th' infinite magnificence of heaven, 
Within the reach of every human eye ; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs in all ears ; 
ITie vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. Tliroughout the world of senflp. 
Even as sn object is sublime or fair, 
That object is laid open to the view 
Wiilroiit reserve or veil ; and as a power 
Is salutary, or its influence sweet, 
Are each and all enabled to perceive 
That power, that influence, by impartial law, 

2. Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all. 
Reason, — and, with that reason, smiles and tears. 
Imagination, freedom of the will, 
C'onscience to guide and check, and deatli 

To be foretasteS, — immortality presumed. 

Strange then, nor less than monstrous might be dfciue«l 

The failure, if th'Ahnighty, to this point 

Liberal and undistinguishing, should hide 

The excellence of moral qualities 

From common understanding, — leaving truth 

And viruie^ difficult, abstruse and dark. 

Hard to be won, and only by a few : — 

Strange, should he deal herein with nice respects, 

And frustrate all the rest ! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. 

Are scattered at the feet of man — like flowers. 

3. The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts — 
No mystery is here ; no specisd boon 

For high and not for low — for proudly graced 
And not for meek in heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth, 
As from the haughty palace. He whose soul 
Ponders its true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gralilwd^ ^lA Vva^^\ 
Yet in that meditation '%'W\ Yve to^ 
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Motive to sadder grief, when his thoughts turn 
From nature's justice, to the social wrongs 
That make such difference betwixt man and man 

4. Oh for the coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part, to teach 
Those who are born to serve her and obey 
Binding herself by statute to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of Letters, and inform 
*■ The mind with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and practised ; — so that none 
However destitute, be left to droop. 
By timely culture unsustained, or run 
Into a wild disorder, or be forced 
To drudge through M^eary life, without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools, — 
A savage horde among the civilized, — 
A servile band among the lordly free ! 

5. ITiis right — as sacred, almost, as the right 
T* exist and be supplied with sustenance 

And means of life — the lisping babe proclaims 

To be inherent in him by Heaven's will, 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy who knits his angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent. 

Or turns the sacred faculty of speech 

To impious use, by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need 

6. This sacred right is fniitlessly announced — 
This universal plea in vain addressed — 

To eyes and ears of parents, who themselves 
Did, in the time of their necessity, 
Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 
That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 
It mounts to reach the State's parental ear ; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart, 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
Th' unquestionable good. 

7. The discipline ot slavery \a wxvYxvowjv 
Among usj—henoe ihe mote ^o vie \e?Q^\^ 
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The discipline of virtue : order else 

Caimoi subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 

Thus, duties rising out of good possess^, 

And prudent caution, needful to avert 

Impending evil, do alike require 

That permanent provision should be made 

For tlie whole people to be taught and trainetl : — 

So shall lii eutiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits lake 

Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritiince, from age to age. Wordsworth, 

SECTION VI. 

Address to Liber'ti/. 

1. could I worship aught beneath the skies 
Tliat earth hath seen, or fancy could devise, 
'i'hine akar, s;icred Liberty siiould stand, 
Uuilt by no menuinary vulgar hand, 

>v ith fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair, 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air. 

2. Duly, as ever on the mountain's height. 
The peep' of morning shed a dawning light ; 
Again, when evening in Jier sober vest 
])rew the grey curtain of the fading west, 

My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise, 

For the chief blessings of my fairest days. 

Hut that were sacrilege : praise is not thine. 

Rut his who gave t]ie(?, and preserves thee mine : 

Klse I would say, — and, as 1 spake, bid fly 

A captive bird into the boundless sky, — 

This rising realm adores thee ; thou art come 

From Sparta hither, and art here at home: 

'We feel thy force still active ; at this hour 

Enjoy immunity from priestly power ; 

While conscience, happier than in ancient years 

Owns no superior but the God slie fears. 

3. Propitious Spirit ! yet expunge a WTong, 
Thy rights have suffered, and our land, too long ; 
Teach mercy to ten tnousemd hearts that share 
The fears and hopes of a commercial care : 
Prisons expect the wicked, and were built 
To bind the lawless, and to punish guilt ; 
But shipwreck, earthquake, haXl\e,fvTft, \«\^ VVisA^ 
Are mighty mischiefij, not to be w\X)aa\oo^\ 
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And honest merit stands on slippery ground. 

Where covert guile, and artifice abound. 

Let just restraint for public peace designed. 

Cham up the wolves and tigers of maiuLina ; — 

The foe of virtue has no claim to thee; — 

But let insolvent innocence go free. dntper 

SECTION vu 

" All things are of God^ 

1. Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee : 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 

2. When day with farewell beam delays, 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 

Tlirough opening vistas into heaven ; — 
Those hues that make the sun's decline 
So soft, so radiant. Lord, are thine. 

3. When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; — i^ 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

4. WTien youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 

And ev'ry flower that Summer wreaths 

Is bom beneath thy kindling eye : — 
Where'er we turn thy glories shine. 
And all thinpfs fair and bright are thine. 



Moore. 



SEcnoif VIII. 

The hofivr of Prayer. 

1. Child, amidst the flowers at play. 
While the red light fades away ; — 
3fotiier, with thine eaTive«\ c^e^ 
Ever foU'wing sWentily •, 
Father, by the bicexeoi %n^ 
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Called thy harvest woiflu to leave — 
Pray !— Ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

2. Traveler, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household band ; — 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone ; — 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell — 
Sailor, on the darkening sea ; — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee 1 

3. Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest now at set of sun ; — 
Woman, o'er the lowlv slain. 
Weeping on his burial-plain ; — 
Yc that triumph, ye that sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie ! 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

SECTION IX. 

Hope triumphant in death, 

t. Unfading Hope! when life's last emljers bum 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heav'n to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh ! then thy kingdom comes ! Immortal Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day: — 
Then, then the triumph and the trance begin ! 
And all thy Phopnix spirit bums within ! 

2. Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh. 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravrl'd by the sun ! 
Where Time's far-wand'ring tide has never mn. 
From your unfalhom'd shades, and viewless spheres, 
A waming comes, unheard by other ears. 

3.' Tis Heaven's commaudiiv^lnKw^XVs^^ '«sv^^>a8^> 
XJ^e Sinai's thunder, pealwAg ^xomSJcv^ Oia>\^\ 
While iVature hears, wllYv Iwtot-tcv\xv^«^Vcv»^ 
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Tlie shock that hurls her (JEihric to tlie duBt; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
M'^ith mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss \ 

4. Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt and dispel, ye specter-doubts, that rOdl 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like Uie moon-cy'd herald of Dismay, 
Chas'd on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes 

5. Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blaze. 
On Heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody; 
Wild as that hallow'd tmthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in (he lonely vale, 

When Jordan huslrd his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion's hill! 

C. Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
"VNHicre it thy home, and whither art thou fled? 
Hack to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence .he rose ; 
Doom'd on his airy path awhile Fo hum J 
And doom'd, like thee, to travel, and return. — 
Hark ! from the world's exploding center driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the ficrv giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wlieels, and adamantine car. 

7. From pianet whirl'd to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyon^ the reach of thought ; 
But, wheelinff homewai'd, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ! — 
So hath the traveler of earth unfurPd 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 
And, o'er the path by mortal never trod. 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ! 

Co 
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SECTION X. 

Incentives to Devotion, 

1. Lo! the unlettered iiindj who never knew 
To raise his mind excursive, to the heights 
Of abstract contemplation, as he sits 

On the green hillock by the hedge-row side, 

WTiat time the insect swarms are murmuring, 

And marks, in silent thought, the broken clouds, 

That fringe, with loveliest hues, the evening sky, 

Feels in Ins sOul the hand of nature rouse 

The thrill of gratitude, to him who formed 

The goodly prospect : he beholds the God 

Thron'd in the west ; and his reposing ear 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breeze 

That floats through neighboring copse or fairy brake, 

Or lingers, playfid, on tlie haunted stream. 

2. Go with the cotter to his winter fire. 
When o'er the moor the loud blast whistles shrill. 
And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon ; 
Wark with wliat awe he lists the wild uproar, 
Silent, and big with thought ; and hear him bless 
The God that rides on the tempestuous clouds, 
For his ^nitg hearth, and all his little joys. 

3. Hear him compare his happier lot, with h.s 
Who bends his way across tlie wintry wolds 

A poor night-traveler, while the dismal snow 
Beats in his face, and dubious of his paths. 
He stops, and thinks, in everv lengthening blast, 
He hears some village maswrt's distant howl, 
And sees- for streaming some lone cottage light ; 
Then, uqj^e^ived, upturns his streaming eyes, 
And clai^taiAis skivering hands, or over^iower'd, 
Sinks bnxQi6ozcn ground, weighed down with sleep 
From whi^ the hapless wretch shall never wake. 

4. Thus the poor nistic warms his heart with praise 
And glowing gratitude : he turns to bless 

With honest warmth, his Maker and his God. 
And shall it e'er be said, that a poor hind, 
Nurs'd in the lap of ignorance, and bred 
In want and labor, glows with noble zeal 
To laud hia Maker's attribnVe?, vj\vV\fc\v^ 
Whom starry science in her cia^Y^xoc^^ 
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And Castalay enchastencd with its dews, 
Closes his eye upon the holy word, 
And, blind to all but arroganee and pride, 
Dares to declare his infidelity, 
And openly contemn the Lord of Hosts'! 

5. What is the pomp of learning? the parade 
Of htters and of tongues ? Even as the mists 
Of the gray morn before the rising sun, 
That pass away and perish. £arthly things 
Are >bnt the transient pageants of an hour ; 
And earthly pride is like the passing flower, 
That springs to fall, and Mossoms i^t to die. 



CHAPTER IV. 
f 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

The Rainbow, 

1. The evening was glorious, and light through the trees, 
Play'd in sunshine the raindrops, the birds, and the breeze : 
The landscape outstretching in loveliness lay, 
Oil the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 
For the bright quoen of spring, as she pass'd oown the vale, 
liOft her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale ; 
And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours. 
And fresh in her footsteps sprang hert)affe and flowerf. 
The skies, like a banner in sunset unrolPd, 
O'er the west threw their «nlendor of azure and gold ; 
But one cloud at a distance rose dense, and increased, 
Till its margin of black touch*fl the zenith and'mst. 

% We gaz'd on these scenes, while avouiiftl&they glow'd, 
When .1 vision of beauty appear'd on the djp^ ' 
Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day we Tieir, 
Nor themoon^ that rolls lightly through star-light and blue, 
Like a spirit it came in the van of the storm, 
And the eve and the heart hail'd its beautiful form ; 
Kor it look'd not severe, like an angel of wrath, 
lUt its garments of brightness illum'd its dark path, 
hi the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 
O^er the river, the village, the field, and the wood ; 
And rirer, field, village, and \voo^\«v\^tttc^N\«\^V^ 
AsconBclows (hey gave and affoxd^sd d^\\gaX.. 
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3. Twas the bow of Omnipotence, bent m his hand, 
^Vho8e grasp at creation the universe spann'd ; 
'Twas the presence of God, in a symbol sublimt, 

His vow from the flood to the exile of time; — 
Not dreadful, as when in a whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his* chariot, and h'ghtning. his steeds,— 
The black cloud of vengeance his banner unfurPd, , 
And thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world, — 
In the breath of his presence, when thousands expire. 
And seas boil with fury, and rocks bum with fire, 
Anl the sword and the plague-spot with death strew the plain 
And vultures' and wolves are the graves of the slain : — 

4. Not such was that rainbow, that beautiful one ! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone — the sun ; 
A pavilion it seem'd with a deity graced. 

And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 
Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom. 
Like love o'er a death-couch, or hope o'er the tomb ; 
'Dien left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired » 
As love has just vanished", or hope had cxpifi^. 

5. I gazed not alone on that source of my song; 
To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord ! 
Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adbred. 
Like a visit — the converse of friends — or a day^ 
That bow from my sight pass'd forever away j 
Like that visit, that con verse^ that day, to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 
Tis a picture in mem'ry, distinctly defined, ' 
With the strong and imperishing colors of mind:— 
A part of my being beyond my control, 
i\*jw^i-x 4y^ i\^ eloud, and transcribed on my soul. 

CkmpbeU, 

SECTION ir. 

77i« last Days of Autumn. 

L Now the growing year is over, 

And the shepherd's tinlling bell, 
Faintly from its winter cover, 

Rings a low farewell : — 
Now the birds of Autumn, shiver 
Where the withered beac^AettscA Q^vi«t^ 
O^er the dark and lazy timct, 
In the rocky deW. 
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2. Now the mist is on the mountainr, 
Reddening in the rising sun; 

No^ the flowers around the fountains 

Perish one by one : 
Not a spire of grass is growing ; 
But the leaves that late were glowing, 
Now its blighted green are strowing 

With a mantle dun. 

3. Now the torrent brook is stealing 
Faintly down the furrowed gladcT- 

Not as when in winter pealing, 

Such a din it made, 
That the sound of cataracts falling 
Gave no echo so appalling, 
As its hoarse and heavy brawling 

In the pine's black shade. 

4. Darkly blue the mist is hovering 
Bound the cliftcd rock's bare height 

All the bordering mountains covering 

With a dim uncertain light: 
Now, a fresher wind prevailing. 
Wide its- heavy burden sailing. 
Deepens as the day is failing. 

Fast the gloom of night. . 

5. Slow the blood-stained moon is rismg 
Tlirougli the still and hazy air, 

Like a sheeted specter gliding 

lii a torch's glare : 
Few the hours her light is given — 
Mingling clouds of tempest driven 
O'er the mourning face of heaven, 

All is 4}lackncss there." ^ Perci 

SECTION III. 

An Evenwfr sketch. 

•w 1. 'Tis twilight now 

The sovereign sun Jjehind his western hills 
In glory hath declined. The mighty clouds 
Kissed by his warm efftilgenco, hang around 
In all their congregated hues of pride, 
Like pillars of some tabexivacle ^^^iivd^ 
Worthy his glowing preseivce*, >N\\\\fc \Xv^ ^^ 
Illumined to its center, glows VtvX^ws^, 
Cfmnging his sapphire maieaty \o ^oV^^ 
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2. How deep is the tranquillity ! the trees 

Are slumbering through their multitude of boughs, 
Even to the leaflet on the frailest twig ! 
A twilight gloom pervades the distant hills ; 
An azure softness mingling with the sky. 
Then drags the fish man to the yellow shore 
His laden nets ; and, in the sheltering cove, 
Behind yon rocky point, his shallop moors. 
To tempt again the perilous deep at dawn. 

3. The sea is waveless, as a lake ingulPd 
'Mid sheltering hills, — without a ripple spreads 

- lis bosom, silent and immense, — the hues 
Of flickering day have from its surface died, 
Leaving it garb'd in sunless majesty. 
With bosoming branches round,, yon village hangs 
Its rows of lofty elm trees ; silently. 
Towering in spiral wreaths to the soft sky, 
Tlie smoke from many a cheerful hearth ascends, 
Melting in ether. 

4. As I gaze, behold 
The evening star illumines the blue south, 
Twinl'J.ing in loveliness. ! holy star, 

' Tliou bri^it dispcnsor of the twilight dews, — 
y ■ Thou herald of Night's glowing galaxy, 
< And harbinger of social bliss! — how oft,"^ 
\ Amid the l.vilia[hts of departed years, 
Rcstin<j beside the river's mirror clear, 
On truiik of massy oak, with eyes upturn'd 
To tliee in admiration, have I sat, 
])ream in!; sweet dreams till earth-bortl turbulence 
W'an a'l forgot; and thinking that in thee. 
Far from the rudeness of this jarring world. 
There might be realms of quiet happmess ! . ^ 

SECTION IV. ./■••■ 

Niagara Falls. 

I. TuEMEXDOus torrent! for an instant hush 
Tlie terrors of thy vo;ce, and cast aside 
Those wido-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May sec the fearful beauty of th}' face — 
I am not all unworthy of thy sight-, 
Forj from my very boyhood, YiaNe 1 VoNVi^— 
Shumiing the meaner track of comtivoYi mvcv^^ 
To look on nature in her IoMct tTvOO^'*. 



2. At the fierce rushiDg o{ the hurrieane— 
At the near bursling of the thunderbolt — 
I have been touched with joy; and, when the sea^ 
Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark, and shonv 
Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 
But never yet the madness of the sea 
Hath moved me, as tliy grandeur moves me now 

*^ Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken 'midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 
Of destiny. Ah ! terrible thy rage \ 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there ! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters ; and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent — waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden*— waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

4. They reach — they leap the barrier : the abyss- 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves; 

A thousand rainbows arch them; and the woods 
Are deafened with the roax. The violewt shock 
Shatters to vapor the descending sheets ; 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves- 
llie mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. Tlie solitary hunter, near, 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

5. God otall truth ? in other lands Fve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men. 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 

And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth's majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 
In this immensity of loneliness 
I ^eel thy hand upon me. To my ear 
The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 

6. Dread torrent '. that with wonder and v 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, — 
VThence hast thou thy begixvivuv^l "^NXvo w 

Affe a/ler age, thy uncxhausXM ^v^m^'X 
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What power hath ordered, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 
Rise not, and roll to overwhelm the earth ? 

7. The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand. 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down-rushine waters ; he hath girt 

Tliy terrible forehead with his radiant ^w. 

I see thy never-resting waters run. 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps to eternity. So pass off man — 

Pass — like a noon-day dream — the blossoming days, 

And he awakes to sorrow. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

8. Hear, dread. Niagara ! my latest voice. 
Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 

Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse, 
Might be, like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest. 
Might rise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To listen to the echoes of my fame. 

^^-> , / SECTION V. (f'SiA ^' ■ .' /I' I 

Hoherdinden, 

1. On Linden, ^hen the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow, 

' And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

2. But Linden saw another sight, 
>Vhen the dnim beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

3. By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Tlien shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

5. And redder yet those fires shall g,low. 
On Linden's hills of b\ood-c\am^^\kSs^^ 

And darker yet shaU be \.\ie CLo^ 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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6. Tis morn, but scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds. roUine dun, 
Where furious Frank, ana fiery Hun, 
Shout iu their sulphurous canopy. 

7. The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave. Munich, ail thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8. Ah! few shali part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their f^ 

Shali be a soldier's sepulcher. CampbdL 

SECTION VI. 

Summer Morning. 

1. Sweet the beams of rosy teoming, 
Silent chasing gloom away ; 

Lovely tints the sky adorning. 

Harbingers of opening day ! 
See the king of day appearing, 

Slow his progresis and serene: 
Soon I feel the influence, cheering, 

Of this grand a..d loray scene! 

2. Lovely songsters join their voices, 
Harmony the grove pervades; 

All in nature now rejoices. 
Light and joy succeed the shades. 

Stars witlidraw, and man jurises, 
To his labor cheerful goes ^ 

Day's returning blessings prizes, 
And in praise Lis pleasure shows I 

3. May each morn that in succession, 
Adds new mercies ever flowing. 

Leave a strong and deep impression 

Of my debt, for ever growing! 
Debt of love, ah ! how increasing ! 

Days and years fresh blessings bring : 
But my praise shall flow unceasing, 

And my Maker's love Pll sing ! 

SECTION vii. 

The erroioiu McMu 

i. Much was removed xYiaXvemv^*^^^^'*^ ^ *^^ 
A Karice no gold, no wine lYie toaaoS^ax^ %so« •. 
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But envy had enough, as heretofore, 
To fill his heart with gall and blt|enie8s. 
What made the man o( envy what he was, 
Was worth in others, vikoess in himself; 
A lust :of praise, with undeserving deeds. 
And conscious poi%rty bf soul : and still A 
It was his earnest work and daily toii 
With lying tonffue,, to make the noble seem 
Afean as himself. 

2, Op feme's high hill he saw • 
The laurel spread its everlasting green, 

And wished to clknb; bui felt his knees'too weak ; 

And«tood below unhap|>y laying hands 

Upon the strong ascending irloriously 

The steps of honor, bent to draw them back; 

Involving oft the brighthesfr of their path 

In mists his breath had raised. 

3. • Whene'er he heanl, 
As oft he did, of joy and happiness. 
And great prosperity, and rising worth, 
Twas like a wave <n wonnwoc^ o'er his soui 

^^ ^ Rolling its bitternesp his joy wm vo— 
The WQ of others : when from wealth to want, 
From piBises to reproach, from peace to stiif& 
From mirth to tears, he saw a l^roUier fell, 
Or virtue make a siip~his dreams 'Were sweet. 

. 4 But chief with slander, daughter of his own, 
He took lAnhallowed pleasure ; when she talked^* 
And with her filthy lips defiled the best, 
His ear drew near; with wide attention gaped 
His mouth ; his eye, well pleased, as eager gazed 
As glutton, when the dish he most desired 
Was placed before him ; and a horrid mirth. 
At intervals, with laughter shook his sides. 

Pothk. 

SECTION VIU. 

' Cheer fidness, 

1. Fair as the dawning light ! auspicious guee^ 
SiMirce of all comfort to the human breast ! 
Depriv'd of thee, in sad despair we nviMSi^ 
Jknd tedious roll the heavy TiM>nieiiV& qri. 
Though beauteous obiects ai\ atouns^XATSsft^ 
To Cham the fancy, and dtViftVA^2bft«^<»\ 



I 
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Tho' art's fair works and nature's gifts confq;>ire 

To please each sense, and satiate eac)i desire, — 

*Tis joyless all, till thy enliv'aing ray 

Sratters the melancholy gloom away, 

Then opens to the soul a heavenly scene, 

(il^l^ess and ])eace, all sprightly, all serene. I 

2. Where dost thou deign, say, in what blest retreat, T 
To choose thy mansion, and to fix thy seat? 
Thy sacrH ])resenee how shall we explore? 
Can avarice gain thee wiih lier golden store? 
Can vain ambition, with her toisted clianna. 
Tempt thee within her wide extended armsl 
Xo, with Content alone canst thou abide, a , 

Thy sister, ever smiling by thy side. 

I). AVhen boon companions, void of evVy carfe, 
Crown the full bowl, and the rich baiKjuct share, 
And {»ive a h)ose to pleasure — r.rt thou there? 
Or when th' assenibh^l preat jmd fair advance 
To cj.'lebrate the mask, the play, the dance, — 
While boauty spreads its sweetest charms around, 
And airs ecstatic swell their tuneful sound. 
Art thou within the pompous circle fomid ? , 

I)«H'8 not thy iufluonce more sedately shine? 
Can such tuiuultuous joys as these be thine? 

4. Sur(?ly more mild, more constant in their course. 
Thy pleasures issue from a nobler source, — 
From sw(;et discretion ruling in the breast, 
From passions t(mperd. and fromluslsreprest; 
PVom thoughts unconscious of a guilty smart, 
And the cuhn transports of an honest heart. 

5. Thv aid, ever faithful, ever kind ! 
Through life, through death, attends the Tirtuouii miflo; 
Of angry fate wards frrmi us ev-ry blow, 
(yures ev'ry ill, and softLUsevTV wo. 
Whatever good our mortal state desires. 
What wisdom finds, or innocence; inspires; 
Froui naturcvs bounteous liand whatever flows, 
Whate'er our Maker's proviiieuce bestows, — 
Wy thee numkind enjoys, — by thee repays 
A grateful tribute of perpetual praise. FitigtunUk 
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SECTION IX. 

Ni^lU before the BaUle of WcUerUxk 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgmm's capital hdd gathered then *^ 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; mxd when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked ^ovCjto eyes which spake a^ain, 
And all went merry as a'marriage-beli — 

2. But hush ! Jiark ! a deep somid strike like d rising 

knell— . . • 

Did ye not hear it ?-^No; 'twas but the wind 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony' street; 
On with the danc^ ! let joy be unconfin'd ; • 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chjisR the glowing hours with flying feet-r- 
IKit, hark!— that heavy sound breaks qn ohcefnore, 
As if the clouds its echo woul^ repeat ; • 

And nearer, clearer, deadlic^r than before! 
Ann ! Arm 1 it is— it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

3. Witljin a Win^(fNved niche of Iha^ high Itel] * 
Sat nrunswick'§ fated chiefiain; he did hear . 

That sound the first amidst tKe festival. 

And caught its tone wTth Death's proplictic ear ; 

And when they smiledbecause he deem'd it near, 

Mis heart rilore truly kne\v that npal too well, 

\Vhich stretch'd his falher'on a bloody bier. 

And roused the venjr^ancp blood ajpne could quell : 

Me rush'd into the field, and, foremost fightftig, fell. 

4. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tfears, and tremblings of distress, 
Andxheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush 'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Wliich ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Sinfee, upon nights so sweet, such awful mom could Ti«ftt 

5. And there was mowwlw^ \Tv\vo\.\vM{yft\ ^^^sfivR^-^ 
The mustering squadron, and \\vfe cVaXXmw^'ssxx 
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Went pourinff forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ran&s of war ; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alanaing drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens With terror dumtL 
Or whispsring with white lip^'^The foe! They come! 
they comer 

6. And wild and hi^ the "Cameron's gathering^ rose ! 
The war note of Locmel, which Albyn's hills 
Have hesvd — and Heard, too,* have herlSaxon foes. — 
How in the noon of night that pibioch thrills, * 

SaVage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill t}ie mountaineers 
With the iteroe native daring which inslllls 
The stirring memory of a thoutond years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fiume rings in each clansman's ears ! 

7«And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear drops as thejr pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e^r grieves. 
Over the unreAwnkig brave.--Hda?. ! 
Ere evening to be trodden jjke the grass 
Wliich now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, w{ien this fiery mAss 
Of Jiving valor, rolling on the foe, ^ 
And burning with^igh hope, shall moulder cQ|d*and low. 

8. Last noon beheld them full of lusty 'life, * 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay, . . 
The midnight brought the Kigbal-sound of strife. 
The mom, the marshaling in arnm,-^the da}^ 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, irhich, when rfent, 
The earth iscover'd tMck with other my, 
MThich her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent! 

Byrotu 

CHAPTER V. 

» 

rATHEnC PIECES. .. 

r 

SECTION I. 

written by one who had Itnig been a reMeni in /Hcjjjo, on 
his return to his votive country. 

L I OAMEy but they had vaa»e^«w%:^— 
The fair in form, lYie pwieVxvmm^ v— 
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And, like a stricken deer, I stray 
Where all are strange, and none arekind^> 

Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose : 

that my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close ! 

2. Years have passed o'er me, like a dream 
That leavto no trace on memory's page : 

1 look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age. 

Alone, as in a stranger Clime, 
Where strang[er voices mock my ear, 

I mark the lagging course of time, 
Without a wish — a hope — a fear ! 

3. Yet I had hopes — and they have fled ; 
And fears — and they were all too true ; 

My wishes too — but they are dead ; 

And what have I with life to do ? I 

Tis but to wear a weary load 

I may not, dare not, cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, still abode. 

Where I may sleep as sweet as they ; — 

4. As they the loveliest of their race. 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep, 

Whose worth my soul delights to trace. 
Whose very loss 'tis sweet to wee^ — 

To weep beneath the silent moon, 
With none to chide, to hear, to see : 

Life can bestow no greater boon 
On one whom death disdains to free. 

5. 1 leave the world that knows me not. 

To hold communion with the dead * 
And fancy consecrates the spot 

Where fancy^s softest dreams are shed. 
I w« cacn snade— all silvery white — 

I hear each spirit's melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light, — 

And the paie morning chills ray eye. 

6. But soon the last dim mom shall rise,— 
The lamp of life hums feebly now, — 

When stranger hands ^hall close my eves, 
And smooth my cold an<l dewy brnw. 

IJntnov'n J lived ; so let me Cife \ 
!*ior stone, nor monumeiiVQ\ cw«». 
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Tell where hU nameless ashes lie. 
Who sighed for gold, and found it dross. 

SECTION IL 

Th£ Winter Niffht. 

1. Now Phoebe, in her midnight reign, 
Dark muffled, viewed the dreary plain, 
While crowding thoughts, a pensive train, 

Rose in my soul, — 
When on my ear this plaintive strain 
Slow, solemn, stole : — 

2 " Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust! 
And freeze, thou bitter, biting frost ! 
Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ! 
Not all ycmr rage!^ as now united, shows 
More hard unkindness, unrelenting 
Vnngeful malice, unrepenting. 
Than heavcn-illumin'd man on brother man bestows ! 

3. See stem oppression's iron grip, 
Or mad ambition's gory hand. 

Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 
Wo, want, and murder o'er a land ! 

4. Even in the peaceful rural vale, 
Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 

How pampered luxury, — flattery by her side. 
The parasite empoisoning her ear, 
With all (he servile wretches in the rear, — 

Looks o;j8r. proud pioperty, extended wide, 
And eyes the simple rustic hind, 
Wliose toil upholds the glittering sliow, — 
A creivture of another kind. 
Some coarser substance, unrefined, 

Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, below 

5. Where, where is love's fond, tender throe, 
Willi lordly honor's lofty brow. 

The powers you proudly own ? 
Is there, benc-ath love's noble name. 
Can harbor, dark, the selfish aim, 

To bless himself alone? 

(L O ye ! who, aimV. u\ \)e^?» ol ^ovnv. 
Feel not a want but vrtioX ^ovvr^n^ «^> 
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Think f©r a moment on his wretched fate * " 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 

Ill satisfied keen nature's clamorous call, 
Stretched on his straw he lays himself to jlieep^ 
While through the ragged roof •and chinky wall, 

Chili, o'er his slumbers, piles the drifty heap : — 
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7. Think on the dungeon's grim confine, 
Where guilt and poor misfortune pine ! 
Guilt, erring man relenting view ! — 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low 
By cruel fortune's undeserved blow ? 
Affliction's sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve how exquisite the bliss !" 

8. 1 heard no more ; for Chanticleer 

Shook off the powdery snow, 
And hailed the morning with a cheer, 

A cottage rousing crow. 
But deep tliis truth impressed my mind — 

ITirough all his works abroad. 
The hnart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God. Bums. 

SECTIOX in. 

The CoUerh Sriturday Night, or a ScotMi Peasant's Family 

Devotion, 

1 . The fnigal supper done, with cheerful face, 
Tliey round the fireside form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er with patriarchal grace, 

Tlie sacred Bible once liis father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rcntly is laid aside. 

His hoary locks displayinpr, thin and bare, 
Those strains that once ftd sweet in Zion glide. 

He seeks a portion with judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship God," he says with solemn air. 

2. They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
Tliey tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ? 

Perhaps Dundee's wild warbling measures rise. 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beats the heav'wvwA teoaifc^ 

llie sweetest far of ScoWtOa YxoX^ \wji^\ 
Compared with these, ltaV\awlt\\^%ttIe^«sCl^ 
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Thetidded ears no heart^felt raptorei ralw^ 
Nor unison have they with our Creator's pralae. 

3. The priest-like iather reads the sacred page, 
How Abra'm was the friend of God «a high ; 

Or, Moses bade eternal war&re wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny; 
Or, how the royal baM did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or. Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or, rapt Isaiah's wOd seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

4. Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless bk>od for guilty man was shed; 

How He, who bore in heav'n the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 

How he, who lone in Patmos tarnished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven^ 
command. 

5. Then kneeling down, to Heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 

Hope " springs exu'.ting on triumphant wing," 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 

Tliere, ever bask in uncreated ra]['s. 
No more to si^h, or shed the bitter tear ; 

Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear. 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

0. Compar'd with this, how poor religion's pride. 

In all the pomp of method, and of art^ 
When men aisplay to congregations wide, 

Devotion's, ev'ry grace, excqrt the heart ! 
The pow'r incens'd the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, m some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul : 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enroll. 

7. From scene's like these old Scotia's grandeur sprmgs^ 

That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd abroad ; 
Princes and IcipSa^ are but the breal^v of kinm. 
^'An htmoBt man's the nobleal vi ot\l ol CkA? 
"^•^ rerfaifi, in fiiir vinue?a bcav^iAy tw^» 




The«otiageleaTeB the palace &r behind; 
What ie a lordlinff 'a pomp i a cumbroiia load| 

Disguiaiiig oh the wretch of human -kind, 
Studied in arte meet Tile, in wickednesi refin'd l^Bwrm^ 

SECTION 17. 

The Bwrudof^ Jehn Move. 

1. Not -a drrnn iraa heard, nor a Amen^ note, 
As his corse o'er the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a eoldier disq^iail^ed his farewell shot, 
O^er the|(pavejwhere onr hero we buried. 

2. We buried him dhrkly, at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the trembling n^oon-beams' misty light. 
And our lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound him *, 
But he lay*-like a warrior taking his rest. 

His martial cloak wrapt around him. 

* 

4. Few and short were the payers we said, 
And we spoke not a wora of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. We thought, a^ we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smooth'd down his lowly pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would treaa o^er his head, 
And we, far away o'er the billow. 

6. Lightly they'll speak of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on^ 
In the grave where his comrades have laid him.^ 

7. Not the half of our heavy task was done, 
When the bell toU'd the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard, too, the distant random gun, 
That the foe was then suddenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carv'd not a line, we raised not^ f^im^ 
Bitt we left him alone — ^wltYi bis ^vj . WfAf^ 
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SECTIOX V. I 

" Earth to Earth, and Dual to DustJ* 

"Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" j 

Here the evil and the just, , 

Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the viissal and tiic king 
Side by side lie witiiering ; 
Here? the sword and soi^pter nwt — 
" Karth to earth, and dust to dust" 

2. Agta on age shall roll along , 

O'er this pale and mighty throng ; 
niiosp that wept them, those that weep. 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. , • 

Brothers, sisters of the wonn, * I 

Simimer's sim or winters storm, I 

Soiig of peace or battle's rojir, 
Ne'er shall break their slumbers more : 
Death shall keep his sullen tnist — 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 



3. But a day is cortiinpj fast, 
Earth, tiiy mightiest and thy last! 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded with .t rump and t hundcr ; .^^ 
It shall come in strife and toil ; 

It shall cometn blo<^ and spoil; 
It shall come in empire«f*^'ljroan8, 
Burning temples, trariipled thrones : 
Then, ambition, rue thy liist ! — 
" Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 

4. Then shall come the judgment sigiii 
In the East the Kino shall shine, 
Flashing from heaven's golden gate,- 
Tliousand thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume ; — 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb I 
Heaven shall open on our sight, 

Earth be turned to living light- 
Kingdom of theTOMOTlVC^ V^^^^r- 

" Earth to eaiXYi, mv^ ^^w^^- ^-^ ^^^"^"^ 
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5t Then thy mount, Jerosaleuiy 
Shall be gorgeous as a gem; . . 
Then shul in the desert rite 
Fruits of more than paradise , 
Earth by angel feet be trod, 
One great gpirden of her God ! 
Till are dried the martyr's tears, 
Through a tliousand glorious years! 
Now in hope of Him we trust, — 
" Barth to earth, and dust to dust." ' Crdy 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROmSCnOUS PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

The Rose of lite Wilderness. 

1. At the silence of twilight's contemplative hour, 
I have mus'd in a sorrowful mood. 

On {he w ind shaken weeds that embosom the bower, 
Wliere the home of my forefathers stood. 

All ruined and wild is their roofless abode, 
And lonely the dark raven's sheltering Jree ; 

And travel'd by few is the gi*ass-covered road, 

Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To his hills ihat encircle the sea. 

2. Yet wand'ring, I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial stone aged and green, 

One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been. 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 

All wild in the silence of Nature, it drew. 
From each wandering sun-beam a lonely lembraca 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadowed the place, 

Where the flower of. my forefathers grew. ■» 

3. Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 
That remains in this desolate heart I 

The fabric of bliss to its center may fall ; 

But patience shall never depart ! 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and briglit, 

In the days of delusion by fancy combiu'd^ 
With the vanishing phantoms o( \o\e ftxv^ A^\^A> 
Abandon my sou J like a dream o( V\\e iv\^\\^ 
And leave but a desert beh\n<k 
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4. Be hush'd my dark spirit ! for wisdom oendemo^ 

Vfhea the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean- that stems- 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through Uie perils of chance, and thr scowl of disdain, 

May thy front be unalterM, thy coura|[e%late ; 
Yea ! even the name I have worshippM m vain, 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again ; 

To bear is to conquer our fate. CampbeU. 

SECTION llv 

Apostrophe to Mount PamoMua. 

1. O THOU Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye,^^ 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay. 
But soaring, snow-clad, through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 

What marvel that i thus essay to sing? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by^ 

Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his strmg. 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 
wing. 

3. Oil have I dreamed of thee ! — whose glorious nan)e 

Wlio knows not, knows not man^s divmest lore ; — 
And now i view thee, His, alas ! with shame 

That I, in feeblest accents, must adore. 

^Vhcn 1 recount thy worshippers of yore, 
I tremble, and can only bend tne knee \ 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
Jn silent joy, to think at last I look on Uiee ! 

3. Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Wliose fate to distant homes confined their lot. 

Shall I, unmoved, behold the liallowed scene 
Which others rave of, though they know it nott 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 

And thou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
Or glides, with glassy foo^ o'er yon melodious wave. 
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8£CnON lU. 

llie Ocean. 

L Therk is'a pleasure in the pathless woeds^ 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes^ 
By the deep sea^ and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more^- 
From; these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all i may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel, 
Mliai I can ne'er .express, yet cannot aU conceal. 

2. Roil on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vaui ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin^his control 
Stops with the shore ;~upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man^s ravage, save his own, 
When, (or a moment^ like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depth with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

3. The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, — 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war, — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into the yeast of waves, which mar 
liike th' Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

4. Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thfc, 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Un9 ''-ied up realms to deserts; — not«o thou, 
^iiangcable save to thy wild waves' play :— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure brow : — 
kicli as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

5. Thou glorious mirror, where th' Almighty's lorm 
Glasses itself in tempests *, in all litni^ 

Csim or convuWd — ^in breeze* ot ^«\e^ ox ^Nomv^ 
Ifiug thepcde, or in the torria cWme 
Ihrk bearing; — boundless, eudleaS) ^xA wSs^^^safc — 
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Tlie image of Eternity— the tlirone 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goesl forth, dread, fathomlese^ alone. 

Byron. 

SECTION IV. 

IVie Sacking of Pra^rue, 

1. Oh! sacred Truth! thy triumph ceas'd awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ccas'd with thee to smile, 
Whenleugu'd Oppr^ission pour'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd panders and her fierce hussars, 
Wav'd her dread standard to tlie breeze of mom, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man ! 

2. Warsaw's last champion from her height stm'ey'J, 
Wide o'er the fields a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Hcav'n, he cried, my bleeding country save! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweeps these l(»vely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 
Dy that dread name, we wave the swonl oii high, 
And swear for her to live ! — with her tn die! — ' 

3. He said, and on the rampart heigh ts array'd 
His trusty warriors, few but undismayM ; 
Firm placM and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the bree>ze, but dreadful as the storm : 
Low, murm'ring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death — the watchword and reply ;- 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 

# And the loud tocsin tolPd their last alarm! — 

4. In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
>'vom rank to rank your volleyM thunder flew ; 
Oh bloodiest picture in the Book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime, — 
Found not a gen'rous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo ! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered, spear, 
Clos'd her bright eye, and curb'd her high career ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell ; 
And freedom shrieked— as Kosciusko fell I 

5. The sun went do\vv\,ivoT ce«&^^^\^t«x\Na.^<i'^Mi\^ 
Tumultuous murder s\\o6Vl \\ve m\^xv\^v vivt .^ 
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On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dy'd waters murm'ring far below ; 
The stomi prevails, the rampart yields away, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 
Hark ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious Nature ahudder'd at the cry ! 

6. Oh ! righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword Omnipotent to save? 

Where was thine arm, Vengeance ! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God, — 
That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yok'd in wiBth, and thunder'd from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber'd till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling coast ? 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow. 
And heavM an ocean on their march below I 

7. Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 

Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van I 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
Oh ! once again to Freedom's cause retunu 
The Patriot Tell— the Bruce of Bannockbum ! 

8. Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul— ana dare be free ' 

A little while, along thy sadd'ning plains, 
The starless night of desolation reign^ ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature giv'n, 
And, like Prometheys, bring the fire of Heav'n ! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurPd, — 
Her name, her natur^ wither'd from the world ! 

Campbell. 

SECTION V. 

T?ie Greek and the Turkman. 

1. The Turkman lay beside the river ; 
The wind played loose through bow and quiver ; 
The chari^er on the bank fed free; 
The shield hung glitterms (torn ^«>ii«^\ 
The tninipct, shawm, and ^V.Xa\3«\^ 
Were lad from dew bv c\oak Mv^^?«iSX.\ 

U 
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For long and weary was the way 

Tlie hordes had march'd that burning day. 

2. Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowVi tiio moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill ; 

In silver sprang the mountain rill , 

The weepmg shrub in silver bent ; 

Al pile of silver stood the tent : 
All soundless, sweet tranquillity, 
All beauty, hill, and tent-, and tree. 

3. There -came a sound — 'twas like tije gush 
"Sullen night winds shake the rose's bush ; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the flow 

Of rivers s^ ?ll'd with melting snow ; 

Tliere came a sound — 'twas like the tread 

Of wolves along the valley's bed ; 
There came a sound — Hwas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 

4. " Lreath to the IHirk !" uprose the yell ; 
On rolled the charge — a thunder peal: 

The Tartan arrows fell like rain, 
Tliey clank'd on helm, on mail, on chain ; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twin'd 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind : 
And still on flank, on front, and rear, 
Rag'd, Constanlinc, thy thirstiest spear ! 

5. Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
liubor'd the moon, through deep'ning gloom ; 
Down plung'd her orb— 'twas pitchy night : — 
Now Turkman, turn thy reins for flight I 

On nish'd their thousands through the dark ; 

But in their camp a ruddy spark, 
Like an uncertain meteor, reel'd : 
Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheel'd ! 

6. Wild burst the burning element 
O'er man and courser, flag and tent ; 

And through the blaze the Greeks ontsprang, 
Like tigers, bloody, foot and fang. 
With dagger's stab and falchion's sweep. 
Delving the stunn'd and staggering heajH 
Till lay the slave by chief and Khan, 
And all was gore Inal oivcevrsawasv. 

7. Tliere'Bwai\mR6\\\\v<i¥Aw:\\vx-^Jwx«r-- 
IJer chivalry shaU Mc lao mox^. 
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There's wailing on thy liills, Altai, 
For chiefs — ^the Grecian vulturea' prey i 
fiut fiosphorus, thy silver wave 
Hears shouts for the returning brave— 

The bravest of her kingly line, 

For there oomes glorious G<iD8tanilne. CVofy. 

SECTION VL 

Monung' MeditaHoiu. 

L In tdeep's serene oblivion laid, 

I've safely pass'cl the silent night; 
Again I see the breaking shade, 

Again behold the morning light 

2 New born I bless the waking hour; 

Once more, with awe, rejoice to be ; 
My consraous soul resumes her power, 

And soars, ray guardian God, to thee. 

3. O guide me through the various maze 
My doubtful feet are doom'dto tread ; 

And spread thy shield's protecting blaze, 
Where dangers press around my head. 

4. A deeper shade shall sotm impend — 
A deeper sleep my eyes oppress: 

Yet then thy strength shall still defend ; 
Thy goodness still delight to bless. 

5. That deeper shade shall break away ; 
That deeper sleep shall leave mine eyes; 

Thy light shall give eternal day ; 
Thy love, the rapture of the skies. 

flatDkesworth^ 

SECTION VII. 

Hyvm to the Stars, 

]. Ay, there ye shine, and there have shone, 

In one eternal * hour of prime,' 
Ev.h rolling buniingly, alone. 

Through boundless space and countless time. 
Ay, there yc shiue — the goldnu dews 

That lave the realms by seraphs trod, 
Tliere, through yon echomg vault, dilfuse- 

The song of choral wotIos Vo w^. 

2. Ye visible spirits \ bT\gVvl ^& w%\. 

Young Eden's b\n\\mg,\\\. «a>H ^r^ ^v»i. 
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On all her flowers aud fountains firat, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 

Yes, bright as then ye smil'd, to cat€h 
The music of a sphere so fair, 

Ye hold your high immortal watch, 
And gird your God's pavilion there. 

3. Gold frets to dust, — yet there ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond, — there ye roll 

In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul ! 
And does it not — since your bright throngis 

One all-enlight'ning Spirit own, 
Prais'd there by pure, sidereal tongUAS, 

Eternal, glorious, blest, alone ? 

4. Could man but see what ye have seen* 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 

From all that is, to what has been, 
The glance how rich ! the range how vast ! 

Tlie birth of time, the rise, the fall 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown. 

Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, w^orships, — all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 

5. Ye saw rapt Zoroaster send 

His soul into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw th' adoring Sabian bend — 

The living hills his mighty fane!— 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky. 

He worshipp'd at your lofty shrine, 
And deem'd he saw, with gifted eye. 

The Godhead in his works divine. 

6. And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire. 

The storm, the bolt, the earthquake's shock 

The red volcano's cataract fire. 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and Hon^ 

All nature's ills — and life's worse woes — 
Are nought to you ; — ye smile the same, 

And sconi alike their dawn and close. 

7. Ay, there ye roll — emblems sublime 
Of him whose spirit o'er us moves, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crim^ 

Still shining on the woT\d\v^\o\«s\ — 
^or is one scene to mortaVa ^vjca^ 
Thai more divides vV.e aoxA «iM w^ 



I 
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Than yon proud heraldry of heaven— 
You burning biazonry of God. 

SECTION Till. • 

Address to the Miimmy, in BelzonPs ExhibUkm^ London. 

1. And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes' streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnoniuin was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Tliose temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

2. Speak ! for thou long enongh hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue — come, let us hear its tune ; 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummv I 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 
Not like thin ghosts, and disembodied creatures, 
I)ut with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

3. Tell us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either Pyramid that bears his name 1 
Is Pompey's pillar really a misnpmer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

4. Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
. By oalh to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

III Menmon's statue, which at sunrise playM? 
perhaps ihou wert a Priest— if so, my struggles 
Are vain ; — Egyptian pr.csts ne'er owned their juggles. 

5. Perchance thai very hand, now pinioiUd flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 

Or dropp'd a half-penny in HomcJr's hat, 

Or doflf'd thine own to let Queen Dido pass. 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 

ft. Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
M'e have, above ground, seen some strange mutations; 

TTie Roman empire has hcQun and ended ; 
New worlds have risen — we have lost old nations j 

/»nd countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh tuis cnimViVb^. 

Z Didst thou not hear the pother o'er \\i^\v«»ftL 
When the great Persian couquerot^ C«roto^^«*K 
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MarchM armies o'er thy tmnb with thiwdering tread| 

(yerthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the P^mids with fear and- wondei^ 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder 1 

8. If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold : — 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breost, 

And tears adown that dnskv cheek have rolled : — 
Have children elirob'd those knees, and kissed that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age, and racel 

9. Statoe of flesh — immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence I 

Posthumous man, who quitt-st thy nan'ow bed,. 
And standest undecaycd within our presence, 
Tliou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its wanitn(( 

10. Vr'hy should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost forever ? 

let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue ; that when both must sever, i 

Although corruption may our frame consume, < 

Tli' imnM)rtal spirit in the skies may bIo«)m. 

8CCT10N IX. 

On Time, 

1. Mov'd hy a strange mysterious power, 
That hastea along the rapid hour, 

I touch the deep ton'd string ; { 

E'en now I see his wither'd face. 
Beneath yon tower's mouldering base, 

Wliere mossy vestments cling. 

• 

2. Dark roU'd his cheerless eye around, 
Severe his grisly visage frown'd, — 

No locks his head array 'd, — 
He grasp'd a hero's antique bust. 
The marble cnunbled into dust. 

And sunk amidst the shade. 

3. Malignant triumph filled his eyes, 
"See, hapless mortals, see," he cries, 

" How vain your idle schemes ! 
Beneath my grasp, t\\e J«\t^^sl totm 
Dissolves and mingks w?l\v v)ftft^«tft\ 
Thus vanish motUjA df«MS»» 
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4. The works of God ! and man I ^poil *, 
The proudest proofs of human toil, 

1 treat as childi^ toys : 
1 crush the noble and the brave, 
Beauty I mar, and &» the graye 

I bury human ioys. 

5. Hold ! ruthless pliantom — ^hold ! I cried, 
If tlirou canst mock the dreams of prido, 

And meaner hopes devour. 
Virtue, beyond thy reach, shall bloom, 
AVhen other channs sink to the tomb, — 

She scorns thy envious power. 

6. On frosty win^s the demon ilcd, 
Howling as o'er the wall he sped,— 

" Another year is gone !" 
The ruin'd spire — the cnnnbling tow'r, 
Nodding, obey'd his awful pow'r, 

As lime flew swiftly on. 

7. Since betiuty then, to time must bow 
And age deform tlie fairest brow, 

Let brighter charms be yours : 
The virtuous mind cmbalm'd in truth, 
Shail bloom in everlasting youth, 

\Miile Time himself endures. Osbomw, 

SECTION X. 

The Silent Expression of Wature, 

1. When thoughtful to the /ault of heaven 
I lilt mv wondering eyes, 

And see the clear and quiet even, 

To night re«.ign the skies. — 
The moon, in silence, rear her crest, 

The sUirs, in silciic-e, shine, — 
A secret rapture fills my breast, 

That speaks its birth divine. 

2. Unheard, the dews around me fall. 
And heavenly influence shed ; 

And, sileiit, on this earthly ball. 

Celestial footsteps tread. 
Aerial music wakes the spheres, 

Touched by hai'momo^tt ^viw%\ 
With sounds, unhemrdby TOot\»l«Ktv 

They charm the Vmgcnu^Vxoww, 
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3. Night reigns, in silence, o'er the pole, 
And spreads her gems linheard: 

Her lessons penetrate the soul, 

Yet borrow not a word. 
Noiseless the sun emits his fire, 

And pours his golden streams ; 
And silently the shades retire 

Before his rising beams. 

4. The hand that moves, and regulatci. 
And guides the vast machine, — 

Tliat governs wills, and times, and fates,— 

Retires, and works unseen. 
Angelic visitants forsake 

Their amaranthine bowers ; 
On silent wing their stations take, 

And watch th' allotted hours. 

5. Sick of the vanity of man^ 
His noise, and pomp, and show — 

ril move upon great Nature's plan, 

And, silent, work below. 
With inward harmony of soul, 

m wait the upper sphere; 
Shininff, Fll mount above the pole 

And Dreak my silence there. 

SECTION XI. 

The Man of Benevolence. 

1. Let me record 
His praise— the man of great benevolence, 
Who charity with glowing heart embraced. 
And to lier gentle bidding, made his feet 
^illt ministers.— Of all mankmd, his soul 
Was most in harmony with heaven: as one 

Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends ; , 

One in their origin, one in their rights 

To all the common gifts of providence, 

And in their hopes, their joys, and 8or«'OW5 one^ 

He vie^\'cd the universal human race. 

2. He needed not a law of state to force 
Grudging submission to the law of God ; 
The hiw of Jove was in his Vieacl«live, 
Wjat he possessed, he co\n\UA \\ov\v» o^w^ 

ffut, Uki* a faithful steward *m«i\io\»» 
Of public alms, what freely Yie lecew^. 
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He freely gave; distributing to all 
The helpless, the last mite beyond his o^v1l 
Temperate support, and reckoning still the gift 
But justice, due to want; and tso it was; 
Altho' the world, with compliment not ill 
Applied, adoniedi it with a fairer name. 

3. Nor did he wait till to his door the voice 
Of supplication came, but went abroad, 
With foot as silent as the starry dews, 

In search of misery that pined unseen, 
And would not ask. Ana who can tell what sights 
He saw ! what groans he heard in that cold world 
Below ! where Sin, in league with gloomy Death, 
MarchM daily thro' the length and breadth of all 
The land, wasting at will, and making earth. 
Fair earth ! a lazar-house, a dungeon dark ; 
Where Disappointment fed on ruined Hope ; 
Where guilt, worn out, leaned on the triple edge 
Of want, remorse, despair ; where Cruelty 
Keached forth a cup of wonnwood to the lips 
Of sorrow, that to deeper sorrow ^trailed ; 
Where Mockery, and Disease, and Poverty, 
Met miserable Age, erewhile s-re bent 
With his own burthen ; where the arrowy winds 
Of winter pierced the naked orphan babe. 
And chilled the mother's heart who had no home , 
And where, alas! in mid-time of his day. 
The honest man, robb'd by some villain's hand, 
Or with long sfckness pale, and paler yet 
With want and hunger, oft drank bitter draughts 
Of his own tears, and had no bread to cat. 

4. Oh ! who can tell what sights he saw, what sliapes 
Of wretchedness ! or wlio describe what smiles 

Of gratitude illumed the face of wo, * 

While from his hand he gave the bounty forth I 
As when the sun, from caiicerAvheeling back. 
Returned to Capricorn, and sliowfd the north, 
That long had lain in cold and cheerless night. 
His beamy countenance ; — all nature then 
Rejoiced togetiier glad ; the flower looked up 
And smiled ; the forest from his locks shook off 
The hoary frosts, and clapp'd his hands \ the bird* 
Awoke^ and, singing, rose to we«X \)cvft is^ \ 
And from his hollow 5eu, whv.xe tv\v\w"^ xcvow^^ 
He shitnhered sad in darkness, \A\XVv^«iX^^y^^^'^ 
Of heart the savage sprung, an^ s50N tx\s?»xw 
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His momitains shine ; and with new songs ef 1ot€, 

Allured the virgiiv's ear ; so did the house, 

The prison-houae of guilt, and all tli' abodes 

Of unprovided helplessness, revive, 

Aj on them looked the sunny messenger 

Of charity, — by angels tended still, 

That marked his deeds, and >vrote them in the book 

Of God's remembrance '.—careless he to be 

Observed uf men ; or have each mite bestowe^ 

Recorded punctwil with name and place 

In every bill of news-: pleased to do good, 

I f e gave and sough t no more. Pdfkk 

SECTION xn. 

The Paselons: — An Ode, 

1. When mueic, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
Exulting, treu|bling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse^s painting ; 
Bjr tunis, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raisM, renn'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd witli fury, rapt, inspirM, 
From the supporting myrtles round. 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart. 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each — for madness rul'd the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

2. First, Fear, l»is hand its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; 

And back recoiPd, he knew not why. 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 

3. Next Anger rush'd ; — his eyes on fire. 
In lightnins:s own'd his swret stings ; — 

In one nide clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

4. With woful measures waw De&y^vT^ 
In sullen sounds his gnev \)e%vi\YOk— 

A solemn, strans^^ a»^d mmv»\e^«At — 
'Twos sad by fits, by sUtXa ^VN\t» nnwV.. 
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5. But thou, jNtope ! with eye» so fair, 

What was^thy delighted measure? 
Still it wlRflper'd promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woodsy the vale, 
She called on Echo ttf ill through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every dose ; 
And Hope enchanted, smiPd, and wav'd her golden liair. 

6. And longer had eAie sung—hut, with a frown. 
Revenge impatient rose. 

He thre^\ his blood-staiuM sword in thunder down } 

And, with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud aikl dread. 
Were ne*er prophetic sounds so full of wo . 

And, ever and anon, he beat, 

Tlie doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometimes, eadi dreary pause between. 

Dejected rity at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild unaltcr'd mien, 
\Miile each strdui'd bail of siglit seeraM bursting from his 
head. 

7. Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed — 
Sad proof of thy distressful slate — 

Of differing themes the veering song was mixM ; 
And now it courted Love ; now, raving, calPd on Hate. 

8. With eyes uprais'd, as oi>e in^irM. 
Pale Melancholy sat retired; 

And, from her wild sequestered seat. 

In not(»f?, by distance made more sweet, 
four'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 

And. dashing soft from rocks around, 

BubDling runnels join'd the sound : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measures stole. 
Or o'er some haimtcd streams with fond delay, 

(Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing,) 
'In hollow murmurs dicdawa^* 

Q. But, 01 how alterMw«A\\» w^tv^NXvst \»fc% 
WTien CJieerfulness, a \iytivv>2^ o^ \tfjs^\Je\^'i^'«^^ 
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Her bow across her shoulder f ung, 

Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, tliut dale and thicket rung!--^ 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The uak crown'd Sisters, and their chaste eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Drown Exercise rejoic'd to hear, 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his bcechen spear. 

10. Ijast came Joy's ecstatic trial : — 

He, witli viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd — 

Dut soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov*d the best. 
They would have thought who heard tJie strain, 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 

Amidst the festal-sounding sliades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
AVhile, as his flying fingei-s kissM the strings, 

Love fram'd with Mirth, a gay fantastic round ; 

(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound. 

And lie, amidst his frojic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. — Colliru. 

SECTION XHI. 

Elegy written in a Coimiry Churchyard. 

1. The curfew tolls— the knell of parting day — 
The lowing herd winds shiwly o'er the lea ; 

The ])loughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2. Now fades tlie glinmiering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; — 

3. Save that, from yonder iw-mantled tower, 
The nu»ping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

4, Brnc'dth those rugged e\\vis, \.\\?5i yew-lree's shade, ' 
Where iieaves the turf ii\ maw\ v\ mw3\^etm%\\^a^^ 
Eacli in his narrow cell foTe^et MOi, 
The rude forefathers oC t\vo \\am\e\. ft\w^» 
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5. The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow, twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

6. For them no more the blazing hearth sliali hum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the JMjvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow%ft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke { 

8. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple an-ials of the poor. 

9. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await, alike, th' inevitable hour ; — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

10. Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raiae. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vaidt. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

1 1. Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of deatl 7 

12. Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire^ 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swajedp 
Or waked to ecstasy the living Tjrre : # 

13. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample pa^fe^ 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll;. 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. Full many a gem, of puntst ray 43erene^ 
The dark, iir ifathomed caves of oceaft>aettt ^^ 

Full many a ffower is bom to b\\\a\\ >Hvae»w, 
And waste its sweetness on the deaen. ««% 
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15. Some village Hampden, that, wUk dauntleaa breast, 
The liule tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guihiess of hi» country's blood. 

16. Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pak and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, — 

17. Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to« throne. 
And shut t)ie gates of iriercy on mankind ; — 

IS. The struggling pangs of conscious IVnth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame , 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pridfe, 
With incense kindled at the muse's fla^e. 

1 9. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray : 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of lifCj 
lliey ke|)t the iwiseless tenor of their way. 

ti<). Yet ev'n these boaes from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
>Vith uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Imploref. the passing tribute of a sigh. 

*1. Their name, their years, spell'd by the unletter'd nuise, 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 
^\^d many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic inoralist to die. 

22. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This plotxsing, anxious being e'er resigned — 

Left the wjirm precincts of the cheerful day — 
Nor cas^Diie longing, lingering look behind'* 

23. On siTtie fond hronst the purling soul relies, 
Some pil ous drops the closing eye requires : 

Kveii froiti the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Kveii in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

*M, For th ee, who mindful of th' unhonored dc»!, 
Dost ill! these lines iheit a.n\«a*\»\^t^^Vxs 
//* ch&nct J by lonely Cot\Vemp\^^AOTv\<^A. 
Sotnek indred spirit s\va\V\Tiq\vaeXVi ^^\si«— 
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25. Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft liave we seen nim, at the peep of dawn, 

Bnishing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

26. " Tliere at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreaths its old, fantastic roots so high 

Ifis listless length at noontide wouid he stretcfi, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scotn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with cave, or crossed iu hopeless love. 

28. " One mom I missed him on th' accustom^ hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree : 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he : — 

29. " The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne : 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

Tlie Epitaph. 

30. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A 5'outh, to fortune and to lamo unknown : 

Fair Science frowned noi on his hurable birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

31. Large was his bcxunty, and his soul sincere : 
Heaven did a recompense us largely send : — 

He gave to •nisery all he had — a tear ; 
He gained from heaven — 'twas all he wished — a friend. 

Ii2. No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ~ 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose — ) 
The bosom of his I atlicr and his God. Gray, 

SECTION XIV. 

(),i Ihe Barroics, or Mcmnvienial Mmimls, in the PrairieJi •/ 

Ihe IVesterit JRivers, 

J. TuE sun's last rays were fading from the wc&V 

The df?ep'iiing shade svo\e a\ov,'\^ o'ec \>\^^'*v«v.. 
ne cveni ng breeze had luWed \\»^U \» ^^"s^N-n 
And nil was silen/»c,— save Wvi TJ\Qvxtwi\\ ^Nx^>^ 
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With which the widowed turtle wooed, in vain, 
Her absent lover to her lonely nest. 

2. Now, one by one, emerging to the sight, 
The brighter stars assume their seats on hiffh ; 

The moon's pale crescent glowed serenely bright, 

As the last twilight fled along the sky, 

And all her train, in cloudless majesty, 
Were glittering on the dark blue vault of night. 

3. I lingered, by some sofl enchantment bound, 
And gazed, enraptured, on the lovely scene ; 

From the dark summit of an Indian mound 
I saw the plain, outspread in living green ; 
Its fringe of cliffs was in the distance seen, 

And the dark line of forest sweeping round. 

4. I saw the lesser mounds which round me rose ; 
Each was a giant heap of mouldering clay ; 

There slept the warriors, women, friends, and foes, 
There, side by side, the rival chiellains lay ; 
And mighty tribes, swept from the face of day, 

Forgot their wars, and found a long repose. 

5. Ye mouldering relics of departed years. 

Your names have perish'd ; not a trace remains, 
Save where the grass-grown mound its summit rjears 

From the green bosom of your native plains. 

Say, do your spirits wear oblivion's chains ? 
Did death forever quench your hopes and fears ? — 

0. Or did those fairy hopes of future bliss, 
Which simple nature to your bosoms gave. 

Find otlier worlds with fairrr skies than this, 
Beyond the gloomy portals of the grave. 
In whose bright climes the virtuous and the brave 

Kcst from their toils, and all their cares dismiss ? — 

7. Where the great hunter still pursues the chase, 
And, o'er the sunny mountains tracks the deer, 

Or where he finds each long-extinguish'd race, 
And sees once more the mighty mammoth rear 
The giani form which lies imbedded here, 

Of other years the sole remaining trace. 

S, Or, It msLy be, that still yeWtiget tie«i 
Tlie sleeping ashes, once youi deaie»\. v^\^^ 
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And, could your fontis tp mortal eye appear, 
Or the dairk veil of death be thrown aside, 
Then might I see your restless shadows glide, 

With watchful care, around these relics dear. 

9. If so, for{(ive the rude, unhallowed feet 

Which trod so thoughtless o^er your mighty dead. 
I would not thus profane their lone retreat, 

Nor trample where the sleeping warrior's head 

Lay pillowed on his everlasting bed. 
Age after age, still sunk in slumbers sweet. 

10. Farewell ! and may you still in peace repose ; 
Still o'er you may the flowers; untrodden, bloom. 

And softly wave to every breeze that blows. 
Casting their fra^nce on each lonely tomb. 
In which your tribes sleep in earth's common womb 

And mingle with the clay from which they rose. 

FUnL 

SECTION XV* 

The Ruins. 

1. I've seen, in twilight's pensive liour. 
The moss-clad dome, the mouldering tower 

In awful ruin stand ; 
That dome, where grateful voices sung. 
That tower, whose chiming music rung 

Majestically grand ! 

2. I've seen, 'mid sculptured pride, the tomb 
Where heioes slept, in silent gloom. 

Unconscious or their fame ; 
Those who, with laurel 'd honors crovm'd, 
Among their foes spread terror round. 

And gain'd— ^ empty name ! 

3. I've seen, in death's dark palace laid. 
The ruins of a beauteous maid, 

Cadaverous and pale ! 
Tliat maiden who, while life remain'd. 
O'er rival charms in triumph reign'd, 

The mistress oif 1S^ we. 

4, Pre seen, where Aunceoci (\wk^« id(k^ 
A yaaih, admlr'd in i!ianhooOi?*\KV^^ 

15 
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In morbid fancy rave ; 
He who, in reason's- happier day, 
Was virtuous, witty, nobly gay, 

Leam'd, generoi^ and brave. 

5. Nor dome, nor tower in twilight shade, 
Nor hero fallen, nor beaiuteous maid, 

To ruin all consigned, — 
Can with such pathos touch my breast, 
As (on the maniac- s form impressed) 

The ruins of the Mind ! Otbomu 

SECTION XVI. 

.4 Summer Efx^nng Mediiaikm, 

1. 'Tis past ! The sultry tyrant of the south 
Has spent his short-lived rage ; more grateful houni 
itfove silent on : the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but with mild maiden beams 
Of tempered luster, court the chcrish'd eye 
To wander o'er their sphere, where, hung aloft, 
Dian's bright crescent, like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven, lifts high its beamy horns, 
Impatient for Ithe night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. 

2. Fair Venus shines 
Even in the eye of day ; with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance frop her dewy locks. 

The shadows spread apace ; while meek-eyed Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the west. 
And shuts the gates of day. 

3. 'Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts. 
The cool damp grotio, or the lonely depth 

Of unpierc'd woods, where wrapt in solid shade 
She mus'd av\ay the gaudy hours of noon. 
And fed on thoughts unripen'd by the sini. 
Moves forward ; and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave swelled by bi^ath divine, 
Whi're, owv, by one, the V\v\i\^ e^es o^ \v««N«a 
A\vsLki% quick kindUu?!/>'eT l^\^ inee^ol e^\^ 
One boundless blaze— te3^1\vo\\saL\\^>^^^KMto^%xs^ 
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And dancing lusters, where th' unsteady eye, 
Restless and dazzled, wanders unconfined 
O'er all this field of glories — spacious field, 
And worthy of the Master — he, whose Imod 
With hieroglyphics older than the Nile, 
Inscrib'd the mystic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and said — Adore, O Man ! 
l^ie finger of thy God ! 

4. How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise* 
But are they silent ail ? or is there not 

A tongue in every star, that talks with man 
And woos him to be wise — or woos in vain — 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 
And wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 
At this still hour, the self-collected soul 
Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 
Of high descent, and more than mortal rank — 
An embryo God — a spark of fire divine, 
Which must burn on for ages, when the sun, 
. (Fair transitory creature of a day !) 
Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt ii) shadea 
Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 

5. Seized in thought, 
On lancy's wild and roving wing I sail, 
From the green borders of the people'd earth, 
And the pale niuon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From sofilary Mars ; from the vast orb 

Of Jupiter, — whose huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightest leaf, — 
To the dim verge the suburbs of the system, 
"Where cheerless Saturn 'midst his watery moons, 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 
Siis like an exiled monarch. Fearless thence 
I launch into the trackless deeps of space, 
Wiiere, burning round, ten ihoasand suns appear 
Of elder beam, which ask no leitve to shine 
Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light * 
From the proud regent of our scanty day — 
Sons of the morning, first-born of crealion, 
And only less than lie who marks their track, 
And guides their fiery wheels. 

6. But O thou mighty mind ! whose \^ovj^xC\jk^<2kX'^ 
Said, " Tlius let all things be " auAxW^ v\\«^ 'v^:^:— 
Where shall I seek thy preaeweu'^ \\o"vi ^ w\^3»s»^^-\ 
Invoke thy dread perfecUoiv'l 
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Have the broad eye-lid? of the morn beheld thee ? 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support thy throne 1 Oh ! look with pity down 
On erring guilty man ; not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; nor with those thunders anne^ 
That conscious Sinai felt, when fear appalled 
The scattered tribes — thou hast a gentler voice^ 
That whispers comfort to the sweUing heart. 
Abashed, yet lougiiig to behold her Maker. 

7. But now my soul, unused to slretclt her powers 
In flight so daring; drops her weary wing. 
And seeks a?atn the known accustomed spot, 
Drest up with sun, and shade, and lawns, and streams 
A mansion fair and spacious for its guest. 
And all replete with wonders. Let me here^ 
Content and grateful^ wait th' appointed time. 
And ripen for the skies : the hour will come 
When all these splendors, bursting on my sight, 
Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 

BarbmiUl 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

l^he Discover^/ of America: — Settlement of Virginia by the 

English, 

1. America was discovered in the year 1492, by Christo- 
pher Columbus, a native of Genoa— an expedition having 
been fitted out for that purpose, at his most earnest solicita- 
tions, by the Spanish government. The project of seeking 
for a Continent west of the Atlantic, had long been entertain- 
ed by Columbus; but notvvitnstanding .the perseverance and 
fortitude withwhicli he brought it to a successful termination, 
he was defrauded of the just right of associating his name 
w:i4i this vast portion of the earth. In this he was supplant- 
ed by Amerigo Vespucci, a native of Florence, who in 1499 
went on a voyage to America, and who published an accoun 
of his adventures so ingeniously framed, as to make it ap- 
pear that he had the glory of first discovering the continent. 

2. But the English were the swjond people that discovered 
the new world, and the first that discovered the continent of 
America.' On the 24th of June, 1497, Giovanni Caboto, (or 
Cabot,) and his son Sebastian, who were commissioned by 
Henry VIII. to sail in quest of new countries, discovered a 
large island, to which they gave the name of Prima Vesta, or 
first seen ; now called Newfoundland. From this, they steered 
to i\\e north, in search of a passage to India ; but finding no 
Kp pea ranee of a passage, they tacked about, and ran as far as 
Florida, the island of Cuba, as he relates, being on his left. 

3. On the accession of Elizabeth to the crown of England, 
a period commenced, highly auspicious to mercantile exten- 
sion. Tlie coast of Labrador was explored by Martin Fro- 
bisher, under her auspices, in the years 1576, '7, 'S; and Sir ^ 
Francis Drake, about this time, accomplished his celebrated 
voyage anmnd the plobe. 

4. in 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, a favorite at that tia\e<iCt.\sji. 
f;iiw?), despatched two 8ma\\ vcaae\ft, xvxv^'Jix ^<fc «»\fiMv«^ 

PkiUp Atnldasi and Arthur BaT\ow,N«f\v\c)cv Te»s3^A'^^'=****^ 
ofSvxih Caroiiiia on the 4lYv ot IxiV^.m^vcv^^^^^^V^®^"^ 
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Ill sixty-seven days b^ way of the Canary islands and tlie 
West Indies. On their return, Aniidas and Barlow gave a 
splendid description r)f the country— of its beauty, fertility, 
mildness of climate, and serenity of atmosphere; and Eliza- 
betli gave it the name of Virginia. 

5. in 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a squadron of so* 
ven small vessels, with one hundred and eighty adventurers, 
which sailed from Plymouth, underthecommandof Sir Rich- 
ard Greenville. This colony was left on the island of Roa- 
noke, under the care of Captain Lane ; but through bad mniif 
agement, turning all their attention to the search for gold an^ 
silver, they were soon assailed by a two-fold calamity — the 
hostility of the natives and the prospect of famine. Sir 
Francis Drake, on his return from the West Indies, tU the 
unanimous request of the colonists, carried them back to 
England, nnd thus ended the ill-conducted experiment, aAcr 
a trial of nine months. Early in the following year, three 
more vessels arrived at the same spot, with one hundrcxi and 
fifty settlers ; but misfortune pursued this infant settlement. 
Tlie threatened Spanish armada engrossed the attention ol 
the parent country, the colony received no supplies, and the 
inhabitants perished miserably by famine, or by the htmds of 
their surrounding enemies. 

0. Sir Walter Raleigh being engaged in other ambitious 
undertakings, so vast and various as were beyond his power 
to accomplish, and becoming cold to the unprofitable' scIut.: i 
of effecting settlements in America, assigned his interest : 
that country to Sir Thomas Smith and a company of nr-, - 
chants in London, in 1596. These wore satisfied for the ^ . 
sent to pursue a petty traffic with the natives, and made z 
attempt to take possession of the soil. 

7. But in the succeeding reign of James, who having cok- 
cluded an amicable treaty with Spain, and terminated a te- 
dious wur, the period was more auspicious for settlements in 
America. The attention of the monarch was called to this 
subject by the eflforts of distinguished geographers and men 
of science. James divided into districts of nearly equal extenl^ 
ih'it portion of North America vhich stretches from the 34th 
to the 45th degree of north latitude, excepting the territory 
of any other Christian prince or people already occupied ; 
one called the First, or South Colony, the other the Second 
or North Colony of Virgink. 

8. In 1(306, he authorized certain gentlemen, mostly resi- 
dents of London, to settle in a VnmXjeS ^\^\.m\. ci^ live former 

fl/i equal extent of the latter \\e &\\oVVe^X^^N«;TvX%«5^\«s\feVv 
ofBriBtol, Plymouth, and other pwla ol >;:K^^^es\^^^^^^^^. 
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These grants (aid the first foundation of states which in a 
bw centuries were destined to become rivals to the mother 
rountry in wtfultii, in science, and in power. 

U. Tlie supreme government of the colonies was vested in 
I council resident in England', to be nominated by the king ; 
he subordmate jurisdiction in a council which was to reside 
n America, and also to be named by the crown, and lo act 
.•onrorntably to its instructions. Whatever was required for 
iidif sustenance, or for the support of commerce, he permit- 
ed tt. be shipped from England free of duty, during the space 
)f seven years ; and as an incitement to industry, granted 
hem the lil)erty of trading with other nations, appropriating 
lie duties to be laid on foreign traffic for twenty-one years, 
IS a fund for their own exclusive benefit. 

10. A vessel of one hundred tons, and two barks, under 
he command of Captain' Newport, sailed with one hundred 
md five men, destined to remain in the country : among 
hese was a Mr. Percy, brother of the earl of North umber- 
and, and several oflScers who hi^xi served with reputation i:i 
!ie preceding reign. The first land that was discovered was 
L promontory, the southern boundary of the Chesapeake, 
\pril, I6t)7: this was named cape Henry, in honor of the 
)rince of Wales. The spacious inlet was entered, and the 
!Kpedilion coasted the southern shore, and up a river sixty 
uiles, ca!led by the natives Powhatan, to which the English 
rave the name of Jajnes River, in honor of their sovereign, 
lere a site was fixed for the infant settlement, which was 
lanied James Town. 

1 L Imprudent in their cond'.ict toward the natives, this 
eeble society was early involved in war. Scarcity of provi- 
ions introduced diseases ; and in a few months half their 
►riginal number were swept away, and the remainder left 
ickly and dejected. 

1*3.' The government soon devolved on Captain John Smith, 
vho was originally one of the council appointed by the king, 
ir.t who had u!ijustly bf«n deprived of his authority by the 
sulonists. This gentleman, who was emphatically the far 
her of Virginia, was a native of Lincolnshire: he had dis- 
inguished himself in feats of courage and chivalry, particu- 
iriy while engaged in the Hungarian army against the Turks, 
lis undaunted temper, deeply tinctured with the romantic 
pirit of the times, was happily adapted to the present trying 
iituation of the colony. 

13. Soon after he had been called as ilieU l9».dftT^\s\\-iftk 
anting in the woods, he was allac\LedL \j^ Vwo\v\fftf^\^^s^- 
aas. who Doured in unoii him a cowWxvwo^^x^N.^'^^^^^''*^ 
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After performing wonderful feats, he sunk in th6 unequal 
contest, and was made a prisoner. CharmcMl by his arts imd 
his valor, they released him from captivity. ^Afterwards he 
was beset by three hundred more of these ferocious people, 
pursued into a marsh, and, after he had thrown away his arms, 
which he could no longer use by reason of the cold, he was 
taken and carried in triumph to Powhatan, the principal 
chieftain of Virginia. 

14. Here the doom of death was pronounced upon him, 
and he was aliout to receive the fatal blow, when the favorite 
daughter of Powhatan, interposed in his behalf, lliis amia- 
hle child (not tlien thirteen years of age) not only preyented 
the execution of Smith by her entreaties and tears, but caused 
liim to be set at liberty, and sent him, from time to time, sea- 
sonable presents of provisions. , 

15. The colony was now reduced to thirty-eight persons. 
Soon after, however, succors arrived from England, and an 
addition of one hundred new planters was added to theii num- 
ber. But the culture of the land, and other useful employ- 
ments were neglected, in the futile idea that gold had been 
discovered issuing from a sinall stream which emptied into 
Jnmes River. Tlie effects of the delusion were soon seve e- 
ly felt in the prospect of approaching famine. In the hoix? 
4)f obtaining relief. Smith, in a small open boat, and w^ith a 
feeble crew, went in search of aid from the Indians. 

16. In two different excursions, that occupied upward of 
four months, he visited all the countries on the eastern and 
western sliores of the Chesapeake bay, entering the princi- 
pal creeks, and tracing the rivers as far as their falls, and ob- 
tained a supply of food for the suffering colony. In these 
tours, he sailed upwards of three thousand miles, amidst al- 
most incredible hardships, and brought back with him ni. 
account of that large tract of country, now comprchende<l 
in the two states of Virginia and Maryland, so full and cor- 
rect, that his map is the original from which ail subsei]ucnt 
delineations have been formed mitil lately. 

17. Alx)ut this period, the old charter being found inc<»nve 
nient and oppressive, a new charter was granted by James, 
by which the boundaries of the colony were enlarged ; the 
council in Virginia was abolished, and the government vest- 
ed entirely in one residing in London, the members of which 
M'ere to be chosen by the proprietors, and these to noraintUe 
a governor, who was to reside in Virginia, and carry their 
orfiers into execution. 

18. Jjord Dclnware was aX fitaV w^^^mX^^ \^ 'Cf^a ^^Sra.\ 
but as this noblcmnn covild noV \mmc&\^v^\^ \^^vi '^^^'^^as^ 
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the power was vested in Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Somers, who were dispatched from England with five hun- 
dred planters. A violent hurricane separated the fleet on 
eheir way; and the ships without tlie officers only arrived at 
James Town. Presently every thing was reduced to a state 
of anarchy ; Captain Smith, at once the shield and the sword 
of the colony, being disabled by an accidental explosion of 
gim-powder, ihe wretchedness which followed is beyond de- 
scription; and the arrival of Gates and SomerSj who had 
be::n cast away on one of the Bermuda islands, although it 
saved the wretched survivors at James Town from imnuxliate 
death, was unable to preserve them until autumn. 

19. Nothing remained but to seek immediate assistance ; 
and with only sixteen days' provision, the colony set sail, in 
liopcs of reaching the banks of Newfoundland, and getting 
relief. But before they had arrived at the mouth of the river 
they met Lord Delaware, who brought a large supply of sus- 
tenance, new settlers, and every thing requisite either for 
cultivation or defence. Under the skilful administration of 
this nobleman, the colony began, once more, to as^imie a 
promising appearanse. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Dale, who concludcfl a treaty of friendship with the Powha- 
tans, one of the most powerful and warlike tribes of Virginia. 

20. Pocahontas, the amiable female who had preserved the 
life of Captain Smith, frequently visited the English settle- 
ments; and during this intercourse, she was betrayed on 
board a vessel, and there imprisoned. Her father, who loved 
her with the most ardent affection, was obliged to discontitmo 
hostilities (m such conditions as were dictated by his treache- 
rous enemy. She was afterward solicited by'Mr. Poife, a 
respectable planter, in marriage. Powhatan consented, and 
the marriagt; was celebrated with extraordinary pomp. 

21. From this time, the most friendly intercourse subsist- 
ed between the colonics and the Indians. Rolfe and his wife 
went to England, where, by the introduction of Captain Smith, 
Pocahontas was received by tlie court with the respect due 
to her birth ; she was instructed in th'^ Christian religion, and 
publicly baptized. About returniTi;; to America, Pocahontas 
died at Oravesend ; leaving one son, from whom are spnm^ 
some of the most n apectable families of Virginia. 

2*1. Hith(;rto no individual right of property in lands was 
estalfl'shed ; all was holden and dealt out in common. But 
the governor, in 1616, divided a considersvblc Qy\!e».^^l VsssA 
into small hin, and crranted one ot \\\o?,^. tot cv^x v^ ^kw^cv'^n- 
ftirklnal; froni wliich pmoOlU^e. caAow^ \^\a^^ ^"^^^^^ 
The euJture of (ohacco, since become V\vc crt^'\\.'^\vA^^^^ ^^ 
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After performing wonderful feats, he sunk in the un 
contest, and was made a prisoner. CharmcMl by his art 
his valor, they released him from captivity. ^Afterwar 
was beset by three hundred more of these ferocious pi 
pursued into a marsh, and, after he had thrown away his i 
which he could no longer use by reason of the cold, hn 
taken and carried in triumph to Powhatan, the prii 
chieftain of Virginia. 

14. Here the doom of death was pronounced upon 
and he was aliout to receive the fatal blow, when the fa' 
daughter of Powhatan, interposed in his behalf, 'lliis 
ble child (not then thirteen years of age) not only preir 
the execution of Smith by her entreaties and tears, but c 
liim to be set at liberty, and sent him, from time to timi 
sonable presents of provisions. 

15. The colony was now reduced to thirty-eight pe 
Soon after, however, succors arrived from England, a 
addition of one hundred new planters was added to theii 
bcr. But the culture of the land, and other useful eii 
ments were neglected, in the futile idea that gold had 
discovered issuing froiu a small stream which emptie 
James River. The effects of the delusion were soon s* 
}y felt in the prospect of approaching famine. In the 
4)f obtaining relief, Smith, in a small open boat, and ^ 
feeble crew, went in search of aid from the Indians. 

16. In two different excursions, that occupied upw] 
four months, he visited all the countric's on the eastei 
western shores of the Chesapeake bay, entering the ] 
pal creeks, and tracing the rivers as far as their falls, a 
Uiined a supply of food for the suffering colony. In 
tours, he sailed upwards of three thousand miles, niiii> 
most incredible hardships, and brought back with h 
account of that large tract of country, now comprcli 
in the two stales of Virginia and Maryland, m full an 
rect, that his map is the original from which all subst 
delineations have been formed witil lately. 

17. Alx)ut this period, the old charter being found in- 
nient and oppressive, a new charter was granted by . 
by which the boundaries of the colony were enlarge« 
council in Virginia was abolished, and the ^jovernmen 
ed entirely in one residing in London, the members of 
were to be chosen by the proprietors, and these to noi 
a governor, who was to reside in Virginia, and earn 
oTflers liiU} execution. 

18. Jjord Del?. ware \vt\s al fttaV w^^cimX^^ \q 'C*^* 
bijtas this noblcm-\n could r.oV VmmcO^sX^v^ \«5vNVi ^ 
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the power was vested in Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Somers, who were dispatched from England with five hun- 
dred planters. A violent hurricane separated the fleet on 
eheir way; and the ships without the officers only arrived at 
James Town. Presently every thing was reduced to a state 
of anarchy ; Captain Smith, at once the shield and the sword 
of the colony, being disabled by an accidental explosion of 
gun-powder,' ihe wretchedness which followed is beyond de- 
scription; and the arrival of Gates and Soniers, who had 
been cast away on one of the Bermuda islands, although it 
saved the wretched survivors at James Town from imm(5liate 
death, was unable to preserve them until autumn. 

19. Nothing remained but to seek immediate assistance ; 
and with only sixteen days' provision, the colony set sail, in 
liopcs of reaching the banks of Newfoundland, and getting 
relief. But before they had arrived at the mouth of the river 
they met Lord Delaware, who brought a large supply of sua- 
tcnance, new settlers, and every thinjf requisite either for 
cultivation or defence. Under the skilful administration of 
this nobleman, the colony began, once more, to as^nmie a 
promising appearanse. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Dale, who concluded a treaty of friendship w'ith the Powha- 
tans, one of the most powerful and warlike tribes of Virginia. 

20. Pocahontas, the amiable female who had preserved the 
life of Captain Smith, frequently visited the English settle- 
ments; and during this intercourse, she was betrayed on 
board a vessel, and there imprisoned. Her father, who loved 
her with the most ardent affection, was obliged to discontituio 
hostilities on sue}-, conditions as were dictated by his trc^ache- 
rous enemy. She was afterward solicited by Mr. Pol fe, a 
respectable planter, in marriage. Powhatan consented, and 
the marriag(! was celebrated with extraordinary pomp. 

21. From tliis time, the most friendly intercourse sul>sist- 
ed between the colonics and the Indians. Rolfe and his wife 
went to England, where, by the introduction of Captain Smith, 
Pocahontas was received by tlie court with the respect du(» 
to her birth ; she was instructed in th'^ Cliristian religion, and 
publicly baptized. About returniTii,' to America, Pocahontas 
died at Gravesend ; leaving one son, from whom ai*e spnm^ 
some of the most n aprctable families of Virginia. 

2c. Hith(;rto no individual right of property in lands was 
estalrl'shed ; all was holden and dealt out in common. But 
the governor, in 1616, divided a ronsldev.vV^l^i ^^Vkc\ ^^ \5!cs\\ 
into small /ofs. and granted o^Ae o! \\\o§,^^ ^ot cv^x \<^ ^^'^'^^^^ 
ffividnnl; fnmi which period \\\e c.o\ot\^ Ttx\\^^ ^"^"^^^ 
The culture of tobacco, since become V\ve crc^'^N.^v^^'^^^^ 
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ginia, was introduced ; but the eager demand for the article 
in England, caused for some time a scarcity of food in the 
colony. 

23. About this time, a Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea^ 
having sailed up James River, sold to the planters a part of 
her negroes ; which race has been augmented in Virginia by 
successive importations and by natural increase, till it forms 
I lore than one third part of tiie population. 

24. In 1619, Sir George Yeardly, the governor, impelled 
bv tliat popular spirit of freedom whitth has ever been t2i# 
characteristic of Americans, called the first general assemblj 
which was held in Virginia. At this time eleven corpora- 
tions sent representatives to the convention, which w^as per- 
mitted to assume legislative power, the natural privilege of 
man. 'Flic supreme authority was lodged, partly in the go- 
vernor, partly in a council of state appointed by the compa- 
ny, and in a general assembly, composed of representatives 
of the people. 

25. A natural effect of the happy change was an increase 
of agriculture. Tlie company extended the trade of the co- 
lony to Hollcind and other countries. This measure pro- 
duced the first difference of sentiment between the colony and 
the parent state. Jealous at seeing a commodity, (tobacco ) 
for which the demand was daily increasing, conducted I 
foreign ports beyond its control, thereby causing *a diminu« 
tion of revenue, the latter endeavorfd to check this Colonial 
enterprise, without consideringthat the restraint was a breach 
of the sacred principles of justice. 

26. The suspicion of the monarch .Tames was soon roused, 
and the charter, by decision of the king's bench, was declared 
forfeit, and the company dissolved. Charles I. adopted all 
his father's maxims in respect to Virginia, which, during a 
great part of his reign, knew no otl-er law than the royal will, 
ihit the colonists resisting, Charles yielded to the popular 
voice: he recalled Harvey, the obnoxious governor, and ap- 
pointed Sir V/iliiam Ferkeley, a man of great abilities, pru- 
dent, virtuous, and popular ; whose influence was directed in 
finally n storing to the people much tlie same share in the 
govenunent, as tliey had enjoyed previously to the revoca- 
tion of the chart or. 

27. After the execution of tlie king, and the establishment 
of the commonwca]i]i muh r Cromwell, through the influ- 
ence of the governor, the colonists continued to adhere to 

their loyahy to the king. In 1651, Wve'E.xv^U^U commonwealth 

took vigorous nwxismQn U)rcd\\ceV\\eN\\^\wv^xv^\.^viV^^\txv^^.. 

A wi/njcToussqiinaron, \vil\i\TXTvdtacea,^^^ ^>sj^^\Osw^^Ss» 
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this purpose. Berkeley resisted, but was unable to maintain 
an equal contest, and was soon defeated. The i>eople were, 
however, allowed to retain the privileges of citizens ; but 
Berkeley retired as a private citizen. 

28. Cromweirs parliament framed acts prohibiting all in* 
teroourse between the colonies and foreign states, and allow- 
ing no trade but in English ships. On the death of Mathews, 
the last governor appointed by Cromwell, the Virginians 
burst out in new violence. They called Sir William Berke- 
ley from his retirement, boldly erected the royal standard, 
and proclaimed Charles II., son of their late monarch, to be 
their lawful sovereign. Charles was however soon placed 
on the throne, and the Virginians were thus saved from the 
chastisement to which they were exposed by their previous 
declaration in his favor. But the new king and parliament 
rewarded their fidelity by increasing the restraints upon co- 
lonial commerce ! 

^. The number of inhabitants in Virginia in 1688, exceed- 
ed sixty thousand ; and its population in the previoi^ twen- 
ty-eight years was doubled, in 1691, the college of William 
and Mary was founded. To aid in its erection and support 
the sovereigns whose name it bears, gave nearly two thou- 
sand pounds out of their private purse, and granted twenty 
thousand acres of land, and a duty on tobacco*, for its furth*.»r 
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QUESTIONS. 



When nnd by whom wns America discnvprod ? 

tfy wiiniii and wlicn was the continent of North Atneric-a discovered 7 

On what iicciMint did Virvluia derive itit name) 

W1m> iiinde tlie tirat attempt lo colonize tiiis part of tlie continent 1 

To whom did Sir Walter Kaleigli afterwards assign his interest in the coun> 
tryl 

rrocn what did Jamefi River take its name 7 

Ou wluit account did Captiiiii John dinitli obtain his first release from tite lu* 
diansi 

Who effected iiis second release from tlieni ) 

On what account was tlie cuhivation of tlie soil neglected by the first colo* 
nistsi 

What is the history uf Pocahontas subsequent to saving the life of Cantaid 
Smith 1 

Who first bntnght the African negroes into tliis part of the counti77 

What part did the Virjrinians take {n relation to tlie revololion of the mother 
nuntry under Cromwell 7 

WiuU was ttie population of Virginia in I6S6 ? 

sECnoN n. 

Settlemejtt of Mas8<ichv^eii9. 

/. The partition of the great territory olN*\T%\\v\V\Tto"^^'<^ 
ad South coloniesy has already been mevxWoxv^. ^>:^\snss^ 
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Ibeble were t)ie operations of the Plymouth company, to 
^«'hom was assigned the conduct of the* noithem division, al- 
t Lough animated by the zeal of Sir John Popham, chief ju» 
ticc of England, Sir Fcrdinando Gorges, and other publif 
spirited gentlemen of the west. 

2. In the year 16Q7, the same in' which James Town wai 
founded, a small settlement was commenced on tho river Sa- 
gadahoc, now called the Kennebec ; but this was &oon aban- 
doned. Some iishing vessels visited Cape Cod acvei'ai tiroes- 
among them, one commanded by Captain Smith, who m 
turned with a high-wrought description of the coast ana 
country, exhibiting a map of the bays, harbors, &c., on which 
he inscrilicd '* New England ;•' the Prince of Wales, delight- 
i^l with tlic representations of Smith, immediately confinncil 
tlie name. 

3. To the operations of religion, rather than to the desire 
of pecuniary emolument, are the various settlements of New 
England indebted for their origin. The sacred rights of con- 
science.and of private judgment were not then properly un- 
derst(K)d ; nor \vas the charity and mutual forbearance taught 
Christians by their divine Master, practised in any country. 
Every churcii employed the hand of power in supporting ils 
own doctrines, and opposing the tenets of another. 

4. In reforming the rituals and exterior symbols of the 
church of England, Elizabeth, lest l^y loo wide a departure 
from the Romisii church, she might alarm the popwlaco, had 
allowc<l many of the ancient ceremonies to remain unaltered. 
Willi several of these a large number of her subjects behig 
dissatisficti, they wished to address their Creator according 
to llieir own opinions, but were subjected to very rigorous 
penalties. 

5. Those who dissented from the established church ob- 
tained the g(Mieral name of Piniinvs, a term applied to them 
b(vau^e they wi.slird for a jmrer form of discipline and wo^ 
ship. Among the most popular and strenuous declaimerif 
against the estabiislied church, were the Brownists, a sect 
fcnMncd about 1581, by Robert Brown, who afterwards re- 
nounced his principles of separation, and took orders ,a the 
cliureh against which he had so loudly declaimed. The 
Kev. John Robinson, the father of the first settlement of New 
Euylaml, is said to have been a follower of Brown, but after- 
wanls renounced the principles of the Brownists, and became 
t}w itrr.idfr of a new sect, denominated LnlepeiideMst. 

(i. Ml'. Kubinson afiirmcd \Vvv\\. v\\\ C\v\\s^^^^\\ tw\>i;^<i^i\t^^ 

irero mt many indcpendevUTeV\gio\3ia^viw<\«&^>\\^x\ftgi.^\^^ 

to be governed by their oww \flL\NS,*u\^vi\«^v\^««»^' ^"^ ^^^ Vssro^ 
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jurisdiction. Deing persecuted in Engltind, he, with n^any 
others embracing his opinions, removed lo Holland, wiiere 
hey formed churches upon their own principles. Remain- 
ing tliere some years, the society were desirous to remove to 
some other place : they tunied their thoughts to America, 
and applied to James, who, though he refused to give them 
any piositive assurance of toleration, seems to have intimated 
some promise of passive indulgence, 

7. They readily procured a tract oi land from tnc ?]y- 
mouth company. One hundred and twenty persons sailed 
from Plymouth in 1630, their destination beinjT liudson's 
river : by some treachery f»f the Dutch, who then contem- 
plated, and afterwards eifet'ted a settlement at that placf, 
voey were carried to the north, and landed on Cape Cod, the 
eleventh of November of that year. 

8. They chose for their residence a place called by the In- 
dians Patuxet to which they gave the name of New Ply- 
moiUh. Before spring, half their number were cut off by 
famine or disease. In a few days after they landed. Captain 
Standish was engaged in skirmishing with the Indians ; an 1 
\he many disasters which followed, together with the impla- 
f;able hostility of the Indians, which always has subsisted 
are perhaps more owing to the imprudence of the first set- 
tlers, than to the bad disposition of the natives. 

9. This colony, like that of Virginia, at first held their 
goods and property in common ; and their progrtiss was re- 
tarded as well by this circumstance, as by the impnlse of 
imaginary inspiration, which regulated all their actions. Al 
the end of ten years, these well meaning people, when they 
became incorporated with their more powerful neighbors of 
Massachusetts Bay, did not exceed three hundred. 

10. In the year 1629, Mr. White, a non-conformist minister 
at Dorchester, having formed an association, purchased from 
the Plymouth company a tract extending in length from 
three miles north of Merrimac river, to three miles south <»1 
Charles river, and in breadth from the Atlantic to the Southern 
ocean ; and obtained a cliarter from Charles, similar to that 
given to the two Virginian companies by James. Five ships 
were fitted out, on board of which were embarked upwards 
of three hundred souls, amongst whom were several eminent 
non-conforming ministers. 

11. On their arrival, they found the remnant of a small 
party that had left England the preceding ycar^ under the 
conduct of Mr. Endicott, who \\ad\ie*iTv ^.^^Q\xv\^\si'^>»* 

companions deputy governor. Thev -wex^ ^^'CVr^ v\ •a.Tjv^;^ 
ealled by the Indima Naumkcag, \o NvYvveV \v^ Xsa^^v*^^^^ 
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scripture name of Salem. Tlie new colonists immediately 
formed a clnirch, elected a pastor, teacher, and elder, disre- 
garding the intentions of the kmg. Tliey disencumberfd 
their piihlic worship of every superfluous ceremony, and re- 
duced it to the lowest standard of Calvinistic simplicitv. 

12. But much as we respect that noble spirit whiclh ena- 
bled them to part with their native soil, we must condemn 
the p(*rsecuting spirit of the colonists themselves. Some of 
the colonists, retaining' a high veneration for the ritual of tlie 
church of England, refused to join the colonial state esta- 
blislimcnt, and assembled sej)aratel3' to worship; Endicott 
called before him two of the principal offenders, expelled 
them from the colony, and sent them home in the first shlpf 
returning to England. 

13. The government of the colony was soon transferred to 
America, and vested in those members of the company who 
should reside there. John Winthrop was appointed] govern- 
or, r:iid Thomas Dudley deputy govenior, with eighteen as- 
sistants. In ihecoursrt of tlw^ next year, 1630, fifteen hundred 
})ersons arrived in Ma.ssachusetts frorh England, amongst 
whom were several distinguished families, some of them in 
easy, and others in affluent circumstances; and Eostou. 
Charlcslown, Dorchester, Koxbury, and other towns were 
settl(;d. 

14. Tlie first general court, held at Charlestown, v^itured 
to deviate from their charter in a matter of great moment: a 
law was passed, declaring that none should be freemen, or he 
entitled to any share in the government, except those wlic 
had been rocei\ed as members of the church. 

15. The fanatical 8])irit continued to increase. A ministc 
of Salem, named Rourr Williams, having conceived an ave? 
sion to the cross of St. George, a symbol in the English stan« 
ard, declaimed against it with great vehemence, as r. rcJic 
superstition ; and Endicott, in a trarsport of zeaL cut out I' 
(^roFS from the ensign displayed before the governor's ga 
This frivolous matter divided the colony ; but the mat 
was at length compromised by retaining the cross in the » 
signs of foils and vessels, and erasing it from the colurt 
the militia. 

aCESTlONS. 

\Vliat was tlip or!«ln of the Plvinooth colony 1 
V/hwin %VB8 the 8PtHeni«nt made 7 
OfUowmimy penaia did the colony ot first ccnslstt 
Ofhtw mnny did it consist ten )eart ttXverR«i^'\ 
X/<wr wony emigrsinta cainc Xo Mw»afiA\\\ae\»\uV\\ei«w v»«si. 
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SECTION 111. 

Stttlenienl of Bhcyle hland^ Coiinecticitt^ New Hampsldre^ 
Mame, Majylami, and NoHh and South Carolina. 

1. In 1636, Roger Williams was banished from Salem; and, 
iccompanied by many of his hearers, the exile went soutii. 
mrchased a tract of land of the natives, to which he gave 
he name of Providence ; and a Mr. Coddington, with seventy- 
iix others, exiled from Boston, bought a fertile island on Nar- 
•a'jfansct Bay, that acquired the name of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Coddington embraced the sentiments of the Quakers, or 
friends; he received a charter from the British parliament, 
a w'lich it was ordered, that " none were ever to be molested 
or any difference of opinion in religious matters:" yet, the 
rery first assembly convened under this authority, excluded 
ioman Catholics from voting at elections, and from every 
office in the government ! 

2. To similar causes the state of Connecticut is indebted 
or its origin. Mr. Hooker, a favorite minister of Massachu- 
setts, with about one hundred families, after a fiitigunig 
uarch, settled on the western side of the river Connecticut, 
mdlaid the foundation of Hartford, Springfield, and Weathors- 
ieJd. Their right to this territory was disputed by the Dutcli, 
vho had settled at the mouth of the Hudson, and by the lords 
iay-and-Seal and Brook. The Dutch were soon expelled ; 
lud the others uniting with the colony, all were incorporated 
)y a royal charter. 

3. New Hainpsliire was first settled in the spring of 1623, 
inder the patronage of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Captain .lohu 
kfiv^on, and several others, who sent over David Thompson, 
I Scot, Edward and William Hilton, and a number of people. 
urnislied with the requisite supplies. One company laudeij 
rf a place called Little Harbor ; the others Jjfcttled at Dover. 
>Ir. Wheel wTight, a clergyman, banished from Massachusetts, 
bunded Exeter in 1038. 

4. Maine was not permanently settled until 1635. Gorges 
>btained a grant of this territory, which remained under its 
)wn government until 1652, when its soil and jurisdiction. 
\a far as the middle of (>asco Bay, was claimed by Mass*i 
ihusetts. 

5. The mutual hostility of the English and Indians com- 
nenced with the first setilemeai •, bvxi v\. -w^^ ^^v. xixiC^ '^'^^ 
'ear 1637, that a sysiematvc w«tfcxxe vj^ Vfc^^. '\^^R.^^ 
\HKls. who broufflu into lh« f\dd \uv^To:\V^>^^^^w^■?».^^^'^• 
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riors, were exterminated in a few months by the combined 
troops of Massachusetts and Connecticut. In the night, the ^. 
Pe<juod& were attacked, near the head of Mistic, by the Con- ' 
ncctknit troops and Narraganset Indians, commanded b^ 
(*a[)tain Mason : in a few nraments, five or six hundred lay 
gasping in their blood, or were silent in the arms of death. 
*' Tiie darkness of the forest," ol)serA'es a New England au- 
thor, " the blaze of the dwellings, the ghastly looks of the 
dead, tliC groans of the dying, the slirieks of the women and 
children, and the yells of the friendly savages, preseuto4 a 
scene ofsuhliniity antl terror indescribably dreadful." 

6. In 1643, an alliance for mutual defense was formed be- 
tween the New England colonies, excepting Rhode Island, 
which Massachusetts was unwilling to admit. This alliance 
continued until the charters were annulled by James the 
Second. 

7. Up to 1638, twenty -one thousand Uritish subjects had 
settled in New England ; and the country had begun to ex- 
lend the fisii criers, and to export corn and lumber to the West 
Indies. In 1656, the persecution of the Quakers was at its 
height. A imniber of these inoffensive people having arrived 
in the Massachusetts colony, from England and Barbadoes, 
and given offense to the clergy of the established church by 
the nov(dty of their religion, were imprisoned, and by the first 
opporiunity sent away. 

8. A law was passed, which prohibited masters of ships 
from bringing Quakers into Massachusetts, and themselves 
from coming there, under a graduated penalty, rising, in case 
of a n^rtrn from banishment to death. In consequenct, 
several were hanged ! These proceedings are still the more 
reprehensible and remarkable, when contrasted with a pre- 
vious declavalion of their government, which tendered " hos- 
pitiility and yuccor to all christip" strcaigers, flying froni 
wars, famine, or the tyranny of persecution." The Anabap 
tists were ulso persecuted; many were disfranchised, anJ 
some were banished. 

9. On the accession of James II., several of the New Eng- 
land colonies were deprived of their charters ; but these, with 
various unimportant modifications, were restored after the 
revolution. Sir William Phipps, a native of Maine, who 
rose to wealth and power in a manner the most extraordina- 
ry, was the first governor of Massachusetts under the ne^v 
charter. With a force of seven hundred men, he wrested 
from the French, L* Acadie, novi csiV.^ No^«. Scotia. He af- 
terwanh' iu'kIq .-ri uns\\cccss?\i\ ^xvcKvvvvitkV^^ss«^>wS3^>^^ 

loss of one iliousaad men. 
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K). The new charter, whilst it curtailed the libe^tie^ ex- 
tended the territory of Masjuchusetts ; to it were now warn- 
ed New Plymouth,' Maine, and Nova Scotia, with all the eonn- 
try between the latter and the river 9t. I^wmiKie ; alto Eliza- 
b^h Islands, Martha's Vineyard, and Nantucket. Tim peo- 
ple^ however, had juet reason tocomplahi that they no longer 
chose their governor, under whose control was the niiUtia. 
i^nd who levied taxes without tlieir consent, and tried capital 
ofTenses. 

11. About this tiRKTthe pillars of society were shaken to 
the foundation, in and abont Salem, by imaginary wilclicni(t 
1*]ie delation commenced at Salem village, new Duivem, ro 
the family of Rev. Samuel Paris. Two youn|[ t[V^^^ one la 
daughter of Mr. Paris, aged 9, the other a niece, aged 11, 
wore affected with singular ner\'ous disorders, which, as they 
bailiff the skill of tlie physician, were thought to proceed 
from fL\i "^evil hand." The children were believed by the 
niei^hbors to be bewitched, and the belief, sanctioned by the 
I 'pillion of the physician, liecame genend throughout the vi- 
cjnity. 

12. Tlie more the girl» were noticed and pitied, the more 
lingular and extnr\'agant x^tls their conduct. Upon the ad- 
\ iCu of the neighboring ministers, two or three private farts 
were first kept; afterwards a pubHfc one in the vHlage and 
t.:iher congregations; and finally, the general court appointed 
H fast ihn)ugh the colony. This course gave the occurrences 
fi solemn aspect, and probably contributed to the public cre- 
dulity, till (he supposed witchcraft had extended throughout 
a great part of the county of Essex. The infatuation pre- 
vailwl from March to October, lOJW, during which time 
l\renty p( rsona, men and women, were executed. It was 
then that suspicion roused from its lethargy ; condemnatiou 
«*ased ; the acctiscrs were silent ; those imder sentence were 
"^prieved, and afterwards pardoned. 

13. In the years 1627, »38, '63, and '70, New England ex- 

J>erienced vicaent earthquakes. In the year 1638, HaiArd 
V)llege, near Boston, the oldest seminary of leaminc^ im'ithe 
Unitra States, was foimdcd. Four hundred paunds wci 
vQt4^ U) it by the general court ; and this sum was nearly 
dirabled by a bequest from Mr. John Harvard, a minister of 
Charlestown. 'Fhis institution m now the most richly en- 
-kiwod of all the American colleget^ 

14. Vale College, at New Haven, was founded in 1701. ten 
fmn after that of IVilliam and Mary^ in \\t^iiV^\ «iAwlV 
motrth College, in New Hampshite, "'•na fe^xAsA Vk^ VW4. 
77k? Hrrt printiDf! prpsw cfltabluAx^d \iv \\\^TSTv>LVifiKv ^55«««ar 
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in 1(99, at Cambridge, superintended bv Stephen Dtjt, 
but erected chiefly at the expense of Mr. Glover, an Eng^ 
elcfvyman, who died an bis passage to America, 

15. Maryland, the first colony that, from its beginning 
was directly eovemod as a province of the British empire^ 
was founded oy Sir Cteorge Calvert, baron of Baltimore in 
Ireland, a Roman Catholic nobleman, bom in England. Ifc 
first went to Virginia; but meeting an unwelcome receptioo 

. Oiere, on account of his religion, he fixed his attention to the 
rnids north of the Potomac, and obtained a grant of them 
frcmi Charles U This countrv was called Maryland, in 

rhoMMT of the queen, Henrietta Maria. 
: 16. The religious toleration established by the charter, the 
first draft of which is said to have been written by Sir George 
himself, is honorable to his memory. The grant was given 
to his eldest son, Cecil ius, who succeeded to his titles ; bill 
Leonard Calvert, brother to Cecilius, was the first govemoi 
and made the first stand, at an island in the Potomac, whicli 
he named St. Clements, in 1633. He made several purchaser 
o( the Indians, with whom he cultivated a constant friend- 
ship, as well oh the Potomac as on both shores of the Chesa* 
peake. 

17. Never did any people enjoy more happiness than the 
mhabitants of Maryland. Whilst Virginia harrassed all who 
dissented from the English church, and the northern colo 
flies aJl who dissented from the puritans, the Roman Catho- 
lics of Maryland, a sect who in the old world never professed 
the doctrine of toleration, received and protected their breth- 
ren of every christian church, and its population was rapidly 
increased. 

18. About the middle of the seventeenth century, some 
emigrants, chiefly from Virginia, began a settlement in th« 
county of Albemarle ; and soon afterwards, another establish- 
ment was commenced at Cape Fear, by adventurers from 
Massachusetts. l*heiie were held together by the laws o) 
nature without any written code, for some time. Bir 
Charles If. compelled the colonists to become subservient tc 
his rule, and granted to Lord Clarendon and others the tract 
of land which now composes North and South Carolina ; per 
fcct freedom in reli^on was granted in the charter. 

19. Tlie first settlement was placed under the comman«l ot 
8ir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, who assigned 
hh «iiithority to Mr. Dmmmond. In 1671, the proprietor» 
tfxtended their settlements \o Uw Vvik^» o^ K!Av\»>j «m Cool- 
er rivers, where Charleston im>w svaM^^s «^>^ w^tvVvwSXn jWi^ 
l*€cume fho s<>r«nrale atale ot ao\\VV\ CwvAmv" 'Wfe cx^ftsoee^ 
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of estCen t^mmeiioed here in 170O, aad that of indigo In 
J748. 

QUESTIONS. 

What Jarf VI the ftnt Mttlementcrf Rhmie bland and Pnividenca plantatiooa 
WiMilaid the foiiiidaUoa of Rartfoni, t>iiiriD^Hd, and Weathersneld 1 
Wliea and by arhmn was Ne«7 llamfMhire first settled ? 
When did a ayafanatic warfnrecominenee kelareen the Bnfliah and lodiaail 
What auiaber of Britiah miiijerjM had settled in New Engktnd up to i638f 
What liiMaHcea of religious penecution tools place in Massacnusetts abofK 
flK middle of the I7rh ceutorjr 7 
Where and what were the partienlara of the Salem witchcraft I 
When wus Harvard college ftwnded 1 
FVom whom did Maryland derive its naniei and by whoin was It first settlail 

8E0110N IV. 

SkUieiHerd of New York, New Jersey, PcnnsylcatiiOf Dda- 

ware, and Geargicu 

1. New York viras first settled by the Dutch, and was by them 
held for about half a century. It was however claimed by 
Esfflaiid as the first discoverer. Peter Stu}^esant, the third 
and last Dutch governor, began his administration in 1647 
and was distinguished no Ir^^o for iiis fidelity than his vij^- 
ianee. In 1664 Uie colony surrendenid to the English ; and 
die whole territory now comprising New York, New Jersey, 
together with Pennsylvania, Delaware, atid a part of Con- 
necticut, was assigned by Charles II. to his brother the Duke 
of Vork. Hie Dutch inhabitants remained ; Stuyvesant re- 
tained his estate, and died in the colony. The country was 
i(ovemed by the duke's officers until 1688; when reprcsenta- 
fifes of the people were allowed a voice in the legislature. 

2. In 1664, the Duke of York sold that part of his grant 
now called New Jersey to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. It had pt^viously been settled by Hollanders, 
Swedes, and Danes. The county of Bergen was the first 
inhabited ; and very soon the towns of Elizabeth, Newark, 
M^ddletown, and Shrewsbury, were settled. The college 
«riginally established at Newark, was, in 1748, finally fixed 
at Princeton : its chief benefactor was Governor Belcher. 
Amoiig the governors of New Jersey was the celebrated Bar- 
day, author of the Apology for the Quakers, of which sect 
a large number had established themselves there. 

3. Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn, son of a 
distinguish^ admiral of the same name. From principle 
this excellent roan joined Uie Q\iaV.w^, l\\es\ wv <5os9r>ot^«cv^ 
venernted sect. As one of the memVw*, wv^ ^ ^t^asV^N 
%»« was repeatedly imprisoned ; )a\il Vfe ^\^^?^<f^ ^>^ ^''^^J^^ 
liufe with great boidneaa^ and procutcA \v\« v>vm ^Qj^nv^ 
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frqm an independent jury, who with hifnaclf were imprison- 
fd until an uniust penalty wa!« paid. 

H. In 1631, he purchaml (»f Charles the traet now calW 
Pennsylvania, for an acquittance of wxteen thousand pouw^-* 
line to hifi father: and snnn after, heohtaiifed from the Duke 
of York a conveyance* of the town of New Castle, vnih ll •• 
ronntry which now formn the Mate of Delaware. The fiiH 
rolony, which were chiefly of his own sect, bepan their «rl- 
tiement above thet^onfluenee of the Schuylkill and rk-JawMv 
rivers. In August. ltW*i, thi^« amiable man embarked, wifli 
About two thousoiKl eniigraiUs,. and in 0<'tobrr, arrived in llie 
] >elaw:ire. 

5. Itesidrs hi? own po^le^ he v/a** ai;le<! in !he firrt scttl^ 
mcnt by SwMrs, Dutch, FinlandtT«, and other KinphVh. Thr 
first lejrislative nJ»5CTnbly wa« held at l'hr.««ter, at tlial tinw 
called Upland. Anionir the tirst laws was cme which di"- 
clared *' that none, acknowlednij^U one Ciod, and livir:i 
pc^aceable in society, should be njolcstf-d f(»r his opinions or 
liis practice; nor be comp'-licd to frequent or niain^nin ant 
ministry wliatever." Pfiihulclpiiiu was IxRun in !(j83. mA 
in lCi)9, it cont;un<'<J sc^i.i iiUn«Tr(xl lunisrs, imJ ubout four 
thousand inhabiianls. 

(?. During the. first s-^vrnty yrars of this srtfli'n:r;if, no 
insinnce occurred of tin* Indians hilling unarmed pf^oplc 
J'he wise and g'iotl man, IVi^-i, undc rverv exertinr and sa- 
orifKC to pronioti: ihf ]>eacc and prosperity of his favorite 
<fdi)ny ; and bet'.vron ihr. ptT'sm'tidn he lind to enemniter in 
Knp:l:ind. and i1m diiljcultics iu Ponrisylvania, his life was n 
continued scenr nf yryi\*ir.v— bis private fortune wan roaterl- 
ally injured by ihr- adva'irr s he made — lie was harmssod by 
Ills creditors, a^'.d <vblii(<\i u^ '.indt^rjro a temporary dcprivaticwi 
of hjs personal li' crty. 

7. lie dif^i in Lo'vlon, h^ 171?^, lea^inir nn inhoritanee !f 
his children uMinjati'ly uf immense value, which they cfr 
joyf'd until tVfrfxoI'Minv. wlion it was assi^rned to ihe'conv 
inouvvcalth fi»r an ('jtrJabk sv.m of m(»ney. In the inturvw 
l;etwcni ]7V>() ani' il.i- v.arof ilu* rrvolution, in this Mnt^, 
tlie*'.? Vv'.-is a rrr.'»at influx of ? mij!r«uVs. principally from H»t- ' 
many aivl Inland; juuI tliesr people early hrou.jht the. 1 
u:^eful nrt>* and ma nn fart ores int<» P»'nnsylvania. To tlii* 1 
Cairnians she i^- indebt«*d for th^ spinninj; and wc^vinj^ •» 
lin^n and w»»Mlfn doilis : to the Irish, for various Xni]*-^ 
iiirl/snensnMi* !(> ns<^fti! aKri«'nlture. 

S. i)rl:iwan* w:\'* ftr*l «e\.>\w^.\T\ X^fTi^Vs \V^ Svfrdn^i iind 
Finhn(^or<i, ani tV co\ot\7 \^otc* W^ ywct.^, cnS. ^^^ ^c«^. 
it '.vas aftrnv:>nls oom;u?^.Ttv\V^ \ini\.\5V^\v\wRv^v^^«^, 
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and rtiiiiaiiKul 8iib«ervieiit to that colony, uuttl it passed uh 
lo iHe httncU of tiie Knglislu 

0. Gtiorgiu Wius the la:it tfetllod of the tliirteeii colonics that 
%\'(ilted from Britain. It received its name from George II. 

11 N<iveiiiber, 173'i, one hundred and sixteen persons embarked 
at tinivesend, under Ogietiiorpe; and early in the ensuing year 
arrived at Charlesu )n. From this port tiiey pn>ceeded to their 
destined ti^rritory, and laid the foundation of Havannati. 

' lU. llie Spaniards laid claim to this territory, and made 
(*\ten:stve preparations to attack it. Uiit tliixiugh the iinevse 
4ff OgUlhorpe, in practising an innocent deception, their 
plans were defeatetl. For many years, this settlement Ian- 
•ruishetl from a variety of causes. General Oglethorpe wan 
distinguished as a soldier, a statesman, and a phiIanthro]Hst. 
At the beginning of the Americiui revolution, lie was offered 
the command of the Uritisii army in America, but this from 
principle he declined. After the contest was decided, he 
died at the age of ninety-seven years, being the oldest ^mc- 
ral in tiie British service. 

QUESTIONS. 

Hy wtunn wnj« N»'W Y<»rk Htvi HCtth**! ] 

WtH'ii H-;i.<> it rturri'iv^rri'tt Ui Che Eiii^liith ) 

Ht wIhuii, mirl u<u\ :r wtiut cir<:iiUiKt:iiM:cs, \vu£ Putinsylvania scUkdl 

\(']icii, MUti t>y wImjiu, U'Oj* Ueo^i^la •cUlcd } 

SKCTION" V. 

U'iir witli France tuul cuHf^ueiU of Canada^ 

• I. Nkahi.y coeval with the first English setlleminit at 
Jank!3 Town, in Virginia, was the establishment of a French 
rotony at Quebec, on the great river St. Lawrence. The 
question of iMmnrlary between England and France, had 
long bwu a subject of unavailing nc'gotiation, France, 
besides having Canada in the north, had also discovered and 
settled on the Mississippi in the south ; and in 1753, sht* 
f trove, by a military chain, the links of which were to be 
firmed by outposts stretching along the Ohio and the lake^ 
f(i conncit th(!se tWo extremities, and thus restrain tlie 
Uritish cohmists to a small territory dn the Atlantic vx>ja]i^ 
if not entirely expel them fn»m the country. 

5i. Tlie qiiestifMi of jurisdiction remained lo be decided hy 
ijie sword. Repeated complaints of violence having come 
to the ears of the Governor of Virginia, he detenmned iu 
i4f*nd a suitible person to the French cfmimander at Fort Du 
Quesiie, (now Pitt'<burgh.) dem«Lnd'\tv^V\\^ \\sNsm\ vi\\c»\vs*ir 
tJIc proceed'mgn, and insi«liug l\\al \\c >j\\owW cN^cvas^fe ^^s** 
i»rr which he had recently creeled* Yot Vci& vt<»^^^^ 
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dertakiBg, Georfo Wnshingtoii, a m^or of mllhia, theo lit- | 
tie more than twenty-oiie yeura of age, offered bit serviea. < 

3. The exeeiuioB of this taak seems to have been aocon- 
plished witliall that prudence aiid courage, which wereM 
eminently dispkyed by this liero ib after life. At iminineDt 
peril, boing waylaid ami fired at by the indians, lie not onlv 
feitlifuUy accoinplisheii tlie errand ou which he bad been sent, 
but gained extensive information of the distances and bear- 
ings of places, and of the number, siaie, and strengtli of ncarlj 
all the enemy's fortresses. 

4. The reply of the French commander brought niattcife 
to a crisis; and in 17541, the Virginian assembly or§^ixed« 
reginumt, to support ihe claims of the Unglish ovei the ter« 
ritory in dispute: of this regiment a Mr. Fry was appointed 
colonel, and the young Washington Kcutenant-colonel. Col 
Fry dying, the command of tlie whole devolved on Wadi- 
ington. The French having been sti uiigly reinf4>r€t^, W»h* 
ingtim was obliged to liill back — was attacked in worka which 
he had not time to complete, and, after a brave defense, wrk 
obliged to capitulate, — the enemy allowing him to march oni 
with the honors of war, and retire unmolested to the inha- 
bited parts of Virginia. 

5. The next year, 1755, General Braddock wa» sent froiH 
Europe to Virginia, with two regiments, where he was join- 
ed by as many provincials as made his force amount to twen- 
TV-two hundred, liraddock was a brave man, but lacked 
tnat courtesy which could <H>nciiiatc the AmertcauM, and that 
modesty which should profit fn>ui the knowledge of thosf 
who better knew the ground over which he was to pass, and 
the mode of French and Indian warfare, than himself. He 
pushed on incautiously, until within a few miles of fort Du 
Quesne, he fell into an ambush of French and Indians. 

6. In a sI)ort time, Washington, who acted as aid to Brad- 
dock, and whose duty called him to be on horseback, was the 
only person mounted who was left alive, or not woimded. 
The van of the army was forced back, and the whole tlirown 
into confusion. The slaughter was dreadful. Braddock was 
mortally wounded. What was remarkable, the provincial 
tn)ops preserved their ord^pr, and covered tne retreat imder 
Washington ; while the regulars broke their ranks, and coq14 
not bo rallied. 

7. Three successive cam paiioms procured nothing but ex- 
pense and disappointment to the English. With an inferior 
force, the French had succc^eOi \tv eNer^ ««sw\^v|\\ ^^ and 

gtooiny apprehensions were o.u\et\tfvi«^ «» V8> ^^ ^ks^Ivk^ ^ 
fie BriaBli rolonies. Bui m n«i, «^ t^^^V^ ^"^ \sCvn«xt^>^ 
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Enj^Iand took place. William Pitt was placed at the helm 
Tb despair, sficceeded hope ; and to h(»pe, Victory. iSiipplleii 
were granted with liberahtv, and given without reluctance ; 
voMiers enlisted freely, and (bught with enthuriasm. 

8. In a short time the French were dispossessed, not only 
If all the territories in dispute, but of Quebec, and her af& 
dent province of Canada; so that all which remained to her 
of her numerous settlements in North America, waiv BMr- 
Orleans, with a few plantations on the Mississippi. tuH of 
ynaih and spirit, the saliant General Wolf, who fed the Eu- 
ropean and e()IohiaI tn)ops to victory, fell before the walls of 
(tnebec, in the moment of success. In 1702, hostilities hav- 
ing raged nearly eight years, a general peace was concluded : 
France ceded Canada, and 8paiu relinquished, as the price of 
recovering Havana, which had been taken by the Britifh, 
both the Floridas to Great Britain.^ 

QUESnONS. 

What »*Ht1«n#?ntB had the French in Am«Tica1 

In what ivay ditl Franco endravpr to cnnfinc the English within narrow Lki- 
K9. or to drivt> thrni from the continent 1 

Wtien ant! what method did the Virginia aflseoibl/ a^lopC to support the Enf» 

sh cliiim« iH'er the diRptifed terrilory 1 

When and with what force was General Uraddock sent over to support Inese 
ehiiuw 1 

Wlmt was the miceera of Braddock'a expedition 1 

How many campaiens were atlPtided oiuj with expense and disapp(rfoimoi>; 
hi the Biirliitli ) 

What le<l tn a ohnnge In En^ilaih proapects 1 

Whet celebrated Enflish general Was killed m thocaptum or Quebec 9 

9£CTI0N VI. 

Diffiadttes bettoeen Great Hritain and the Colonies^ and the 
anusequeni War of tJ^e Revolution, 

1. Although the American colonies had principally con- 
tributed to the great extension of the power of Great Britain, 
|i(M)peratinf^ with the vigilance of more than four hundred 
imilsers on the sea, and furnishing more than twdntv {bur 
Ihousand soldiers: yet the latter regard^ her plantations as 
mere instruments in her hands. On the contrary, the high 
lentiments of liberty and independence nurtured in the co* 
cmios fntm their local situation and habits, were increased 
jy the removal of hostile neighbors. Ideas favorable to in- 
i*3pendonce increased ; and whilst nirtitustible materials were 
collecting in the new world, a brand to ei\Wv\\d\ft \\vtTei "^vck 
ireparins in the old, 
2. In 1765, under the auspices oC tYie mvD\«^RS«^ ^«*x^^ 
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OrenviUe, tbe obnoxioiui toamp act passed ia.the British pt^ 
liameDt,— by which the instruments of writing in daily use ' 
were to be null and void, unlessi executed on paper or parchr 
vifint stamped with a specific duty :. law documents, leaaefl 
ieodff and indentures, newspaper;} and advcrtiaemenls, alma 
UM^ aiid pamphlets, executed and printed in Amehca,-r'adi 
ni|i4rcoiitribute to me British treasury. 

3: The bill did not pass without the decided opposition of 
patriots in the British legislature, who foretold the result^ and 
who declared that, the colonies beinff planted b jr Britisui op- 
pression, and having assisted the mother country, the mother 
had no claim on the child to derive from it a revenue. TIic 
bill did not take eflfect until seven months after its pasisa^^e; 
thus giving the colonists an opportunity of leisurely cxanii- 
ning and viewing the subject on every side. 

4. They were struck with silent consternation; but th« 
voice of opposition was first heard in Virginia. Patrick 
Henry, on tne 2(Hh of May, brought into the house of bur- 
gesses in that colony, a number of resolutions, which were 
adopted, and which concluded with declaring, "That ei-ery 
individual, w^ho, by speakmg or acting, should assert or main- 
tain that any person or body of men, except the genera) as- 
jH»mbly of the province, had any right to impose' taxation 
there, should be deemed an enemy to his majesty's colony." 

5. These resiblutions were immediately disseminated through 
the other provinces, — tlie tongues and the pens of well-jn- 
formcd men labored in the holy cause,— the fire of liherty 
blazed forth from the press. Tlie n.sserably of Massachu8ett'< 
passed a resolution in favor of a continental congress, iind 
fixed a day for its meeting at New-York, in Octolwr. The 
other colonies, with the exception of fouif, accepted the invitir- 
tion, and assembled at the appointed plac^. Here they agrc*?d 
on a declaration of their rights. There was, however, a 
considerable degree of timidity evinced in this congress.— 
Tho boldest and most impressive arguments were oflfered by 
fames Otis of Massachusetts. 

6. The time arrived for the act to take cfiect ; and the aver 
sion to it was expressed in still stronger terms througlioui 
tlie colonies. By a common consent, its provisions were div 
regarded, and business was conducted, in defiance of the par- 
liament, as if no stamp act was in existence: associntiou^ 
%vere formed against importing British manulactnres until 
the Inw should be repealed ; and lawyers were prohibited 
from instituting any acVvou fox trotvis^ ^xjaVsk -wx^ iuhabitai«i 

•f JCwrland. > . . « .• >_ x 

7. llie spirited couducl ol \iw& cOl^it^«^& ^^«^^^^^^^5aNrk- 
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(mests of the Bhtiith mcrchantap had the desired effect. Warm 
discussions took place in the British parliament, oud the ablest 
ipi^kers in both houses denied the justice of taxing the eo- 
imlcs. The opposition could not be withstood; and in 
3larch, 1766, the law v^-as repealed, ^multaneously, bow- 
ever, with repealing this act, tlie British parliament passed 
aiiotlier, declaring that the British parliament had a right to 
make laws binding the colonics in all cases whatever ; and 
soon after another bill was passed, imposing in the colonics 
dyiies on glass, paper, pointcns^ colors, and tea. 

8. Tliefire of opposition wiis now rekindled with addition- 
ai ardor, by the sauic pKnciplc, exhibited in its new form. — 
The beat talents throughout the colonics were eng:ig(tl, in tlm 
publiiv prints and in pamphlets, to work up the public feeling 
uffttinst tliQ arbitrary mc^asuri^ of the British parliament.-^ 
New associations were formed to suspcfud the importation of 
British manufactures. Tlie Massiichusetts assembly, having 
passed resolutions to this effect, drew forth the marked di^ 
pleasure of tlie crown ; and, on their refusal to cancel tlu?ir 
resolutions, were dissolved 

9. In 17oS, Mr. Ilancock^s sloop Liberty was seized at Bos- 
ton, for not entering all the wiiies she had brought from Ma- 
deira . this inlliimed ihe populace lo a high degree of resc^uk- 
ment Soon iidcr wards, two British regiments, and suniv 
armcfl vessels, were sent to Boston, to assist the revenue 
vtficers. llie parliament, encouraged by the expectation of 
uut^lling the refractory by their arms, continued to dissolve 
the Hipposing assemblies ; l)ut the colonics remained firm i» 
theix ipurposes. 

10. Lord North succecdid the Duke of Grafton, as British 
premier in 1770 -, and the act was repealed imposing a duty 
on fi[luss, puptT, and painter's coiors ; but that en tea was re- 
tained. S(jnieslijjht prcrspcc! of allaying the difUcultics sue- 
reeded. Bui on the second of March an alfray tiNik phice in 
Boston between a private soldier and iin inhabitant. Thin 
was «ucceeded, in a few days aflerwards, by a mob meeting a 
party of Briiisli soldiers undtr arms, wlio were dan^ to fire, 
and who at length did fire, and killed five perscms. 'llic cap- 
tain who conunand(^i, and the troops who fired, were afiei- 
(vanls trl(Kl for murder, and acquitted. 

1 1. 'J'hings continued in this mode of partial irritation mh- 
rtl 1773, when the British East India C'onipany were au- 
Hinrized to export their tea to all places, free of dut\. -^ft 
ihi'' Aituld t.iiib/e t/ic'ii io sell lV\al ai\\c\c m\\v^v^\\xv K"wr^>R''«^% 
ivith tJw govenimtiiil f\ ««• Ions, l\\v\t\ V\\t^ \\\\ji\«?Sft\^ «^^>^ 

virJthout them, it was coufi(iciuA> «L\c\3\«CUi«i ^^»X Vss^ ^^^ 
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be eitcnsively disponed of in the colonies. Large consign 
ments of tea were sent to various pons, and agents appointed 
for its disposal. 

12. The consignee in several places, were compelled ts 
^inquish their appointments. Popular veiiffeance prcventtd 
ihc landing at New York or Philadelphia. In Boston it wss 
citherwise. The tea for the supply of that port was consign- 
od to the sons and particular friends of Governor Hutchinson. 
The tea was landed by the strenuous exertions of the govern 
inr and consignees. But soon a party of men, dressed as In- 
dians, boarded the tea ships, broke open the cargoes, and 
threw the contents into the sea. 

13. Enraged aeainst the people of Boston, the parliamenf 
resolved to take legislative vengeance on that devoted towr. 
Disregarding the forms of the British constitution, by which 
none are to be punished without trial, they passed a billi 
closing, in a commercial sense, its port: its custom house 
ami trade were soon afunr removed to Salem. The charter of 
the colony was new modelled, so that the whole exrcinivc 
{government was taken from the people, and the nomination 
to all important offices vested in the crown ; and it was en- 
iirted, that if any person was indicted for anjr capital offense 
(x>mmittrd in aidmg the magistrates, he might be sent to 
Great Britain or another colony for trial. 

14. Property, liberty, and life, were thus subject to mini9- 
lerinl caprice. The parliament went still farther, and passed 
nn act extending the boundaries of Canada, southward to the 
Ohio, westward to the Mississippi, and northward to the 
border^ of the lludson^s Bay Company, assimilating its laws 
with the French, which dispensed with the trialbyjury, 
and rendering the inhabitants passive agents in the hands of 
power. 

aiTCSTIONS. 

Ilnw miiny Mldieni did th« colonies furnish lo the Frracb wurl 

When WW Uw llrKNih ataiiip act paatod 1 

Wherp In the co|f)nl«>it was it flrei opposed ? 

Which of tlM eolunles proposed a onntinemal cotifress Co be held tt N«v 
fork 7 

When was the law rt-pf oW ? 

Wliat bill was paiia«il on the repeal of thip 1 

WImI distnrbaiices look place nt Boston in 1763 ? 

What cliaiige took place on the elevation of ]/)rd Nnrth 7 

Wliat disturbances look place in Boston In Mnrch, ir701 

Wl«l look place iu 1773V 

Wlal rvaiatBMe was uiade in lloston in 1773, to the British coiemmeat ta Hi^ 
vsUoDlalesl 

IVte WM Ibe Brttiibeooimanler In chief In Boston at ttdi IumI 
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sioTioif f n. 

1. The ilame was now kindled in every breast } and 
eiations were formed, and commHteet of oorrespondence 
were establiahed, whicn produced a unity of thought and act 
lioa throughout the colonies. General 6afl[e, the Britiah 
commander in chief, arrived in Boston, in 1774, with mox^ 
troops, with the avowed intention of dragooning the refrac- 
tory Biostonians into compliance. A general sympathy wan 
excited for the suffering inhabitants of Boston: addresscf^ 
poured in from all quarters ; Marblehead offered to the Bo»- 
ton merchants the use of their wliarves, and Salem refused to 
adopt the trade, the offer of which had been proflGered as m 
temptation to her cupidity. 

2. Affairs rapidly approached a crisis. The preparatioiM 
for offense and defi^se, induced General Gage to fortify Bos- 
ton, and to seize on the powder lodged at the arsenal at 
(yharlestown. 

3. In September, deputies from most of the colonies met 
in congress, at Philadelphia. These delegates approved of 
the conduct of the people of Massachusetts ; wrote a letter to 
Crenera] Gage ; published a declaration of rights ; formed ati 
association not to import or use British goods; tsent a pcti 
tion to the king of Great Britain ; an address to the inhabit- 
ants of tliat kingdom ; another to the inhabitants of Canada ; 
and another to the inhabitants of the colonies. In the begin- 
ning of the next year, (1775,) was passed the Jisheru bilf^ by 
which the northern colonies were forbidden to fish on X\ui 
banks of Newfoundland for a certain time. This bore hard 
upon the commerce of these colonies, which was in a great 
measure supported by the fishery. 

4. Soon after, another bill was passed, which restrained 
the trade of the middle and south«*m colonies to Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the West Indies, except under certain con- 
ditions. These repeated acts of oppression on the part of 
Great Britahi, alienated the affections of America from her 
(mrent and sovereign, and produced a combined oppos'tion to 
the whole system of taxation. Preparations began to be 
made to oppose by force the execution of these acts of par- 
liament. The militia of the country were trained to the usa 
of arms — great encouragement was 0vciv lo W \WK«viS»RX«mv. 
offnmpowder, and measures were taken \oo>QVB!i^i2SaX\\>^^ 

military Btores, 
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5. In Fcbniary, Coluncl Leslie was aent with a 
ml meiit of troops frum Boston, to take possession of so 
' ' ! uon at Salem. Hut the people hail intelligence of the c 

< Vook up the dra^yhrid^e in tliat town, ami priivented tl) 

j from passing, until the cannon wpre st^'urcd ; so that 

pedition fuifm. In April, (>)lond Smith and Majeir 
were flcnt with a body of tcoops to destroy the inilitai 
whidi had been folierted at Concord, about twi*n 
from Boston. At Lexington ilie militia were coilec 
srcen, to oppose the incursi(m of tlie British f(»rucs. 
were fired upon*by the British troops, and eiglit mc 
nnt!fe>i)ol. 

6. 'Hie militia were dispersed, and the troops pro© 
Concord, where they drstrovfd a few stores. But < 
return they were Incessantly harra.^scd by the An 
who, Inflamed with just resentment, fired"upon the 
houses and fences, and pursued them to Boston. 1: 
spilif?d the first blood in the war which severed Amei 
the British empire/ Lexington opened tlie first seen 
^reat drama, which. In its progress, exhibited tlie m< 
trious characters and event**, and closed with arei 
equally glorious for the actors, and important in ft 
qtienw^s to the human race. 

7. This battle roufied all Aifierica. The militia c 
from all quarters, and Boston was in a few days bi*: 

^1 twenty thous;iud men; A su»p was put to all interci 

tween the town and country', and the inhabitants; 
duced to grcjnt want of provisions. Genernl Gage p 
To let the people depart, if they would deliver up th< 
'. ! The people comi>lied; but wlien the general nad 

!i their anus, he refused to let the people go. 

iS: 8. In the mean time, a small nun)ber of men, u 

etninnand of C-olonel Allen and Colonel Easton, witl 
iiubiic orders, surprised and took the British garrisi 
•Tonderoga without the loss of a man. 
9. In June following, our troops attempted to 
jlLi Bunkers Ilill, which lies in (/harlestown. and liut a i 

j, I u lot If from Boston. Tlieyhad during the niglit tin 

In sntall breastwork, which sheltered them from the fi 
fSriiieh cannon. But the next morniiiu. the Britis 
V.is sei!t to drive them from the hi'l ; ami landin 
c-twer of their cannon, thfiy set fire to Chnrlestowr 
y^m rrinsumed, and marched to attack our tr(}f)ps in 
fimjckiAentB. 

»wl « rciy great loss, boVYv o£ ottvcet^ ^v^ \^tvsT^s 
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were repulsed at firstly ami pivown into diaorder ; but they 
llnally carried the fortificatian with the point of the bayonet 
The AuierAcans suffered a small loss compared witli the fin- 
tiflh ; but the death of the- brave General Warren, who UXi uy 
the action, a martyr to the cause of his country, was sK'vcrel^ 
felt and universally lamented. 

11. About this time^ the continental congress appointed 
George Washington, Esq. to tlic chief command of tne con- 
tinental army. Thi» gentleman had been a dislinguished 
and successful officer in the preceding war, and he soemcd 
iLestiiicil by Heaven to be the ^vior of his-couiitry. He ac- 
cepted the apptuntmeni with a diffidence which Va.s proof 
of hks prudence and Iris greatness. He refused any pay fnr 
eight vears laborious and arduous senice *, and by his match- 
less skill, fortitude,, and perseverance, conducted America, 
through indescribabfe difficulties^ to independence and peaic. 
\Vhil(^ true merit is esteemed, or virtue lumorod, rannkind 
will never cease to revere the memory of this hero; and 
while gratitude remains in the human brea?t, the praises of 
WASHiNOTOX'sliidl dwcH on every Anunican tongut:. 

VI, (Jeneral Washington, with other officers appointed by 
congrt^ss, arrived at Camlwridgc, and took command of th»* 
American army in July, from this limCy ihe affairs of 
America began to assume the appearance of a regular and 
general opposition to the forces of Great Britain. 

13. In autumik, a body of troops^^ under the command of 
Gfnicral MontgomcTy, b(;sieg{.d and took the garrison at St. 
John's, which commazids the entrance into Canada. Tlie 
priii^mers amounted to about seven hundred. General Mont- 
gomery pursued his success, and took. Montreal, ami design- 
ed to pu^h his vi(rlories to Quebec. A body of troops, com- 
tnanded by Arnold, w:us ordered to march to Canada by the 
riviM* Kennebec, and througli the wilderness. After suflliring 
every hardship, and the most distressing hunpcT, they ar- 
rived in Canada, and were joined by General Mont gomer*" 
iH-fore Quebec. 

11. Tills city, which was commanded by governor Carle- 
ton, was immcdiati ly besieged. But there Iwing little hope 
of taking the town by a siege, it was determined to .storm it. 
*I1ie atUiek was madt' on the last day of December, bu; 
pn>veil unsucxressful, and fatal to the brave general, who with 
nis aid was killed in attempting to scale the walls. Of the 
three divisions which attacked the town, one only culexed^ 
tmd thai was compelled lo suxrenAiK Vo «vvv^x\sst S»\^^ . V^Snss^ 
thin defeat, Arnold who now ccyrevm>axv^^ >2wi ^\^^'^'^ 'sss^ 
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dd incmSiblT by rold and sirJ^neai. But the next spring the 
Ameriraiis uriv cibU^ed tu rvireat from Canada. 

15. AbiHA this liine the lai^ and flouriahinff town of 
Norfolk, lu Yirgiuik, vras nantonly burnt by onTer of lord 
DunnioR*, the mya! governor. General Gage went to 
£i gland m d«epteinbcr, and was succeeded in command 1^ 
general lloue. Falmouth, a considerable town in the pm- 
\ incv of Maine, in Massachusetts, shared the fate of Norfolk ; 
being Uid m a^^hes by order of the British admiral. 

Id. 'Hie Hriiish kmp entered inu> tn'aties with some of thi 
tn«ni»ain prnuYS ft^r aboui seventeen thousand men, who 
Mere to be sient to .\merica the next year, to assist in subdu- 
m^ the coKmies. l*he British Harliament also passed an set, 
Kirbidding ail interct-urse with America; and while thev 
rt^ivalcHi ihi Uosii>n pon and (ish<'r>- bills, they declared afl 
AnuTii*an pmpcny on tlie high sras forfeited to the captors. 

17. Thi« act indiu*ed con^rress to change the mode of car- 
rying on tht' war : aiui measures were ^en to annoy the 
I nivny in los^ton. For this purpose, batteries were opened 
«)n M'vend hill«. fitmi whence shot and bombs were thrown 
aito ilu* town. But the batteries which were opened on Dor- 
Hu'sirr ]H«ini h:ul tlie l^esi eflect, and six)n obliged general 
llowo to abandon tlie town, lii March, 1776, the British 
trtHtps embarkt^i for Halifax, and general Washington enter- 
ic! the town in triumph. 

IS. In liie ensuing summer, a small squadron of ships, 
r.nder the ctunniand of sir 1 eter Parker, and a body of troom 
under the ireiieralst lintoii and Comwallis. attempted to taxe 
I'luirlt^iiHi. i.'ie i-apit;i] of South Carolina. The ships made 
a %iolent aitaok u|H)n ;l«e fort on Sullivan -s island, but were 
rcpulsi\i with grout loss, and the expedition was abandoned. 

grrsTiONS. 

linPtin:»dHp1)Jal 

m the rev* 



Wti^rr. »nS uiuior «ri;at c.r.iiniftancM. was spilt Uw flnt bluod • 

<i<«nsr> wsr' 

WiMt'lfd lo ihe burr-.nf o{ I hmrleMovn ■ 

W;.o hc.tili I* .in ri}wslirKVi tnt> (^uiia * 

W:Ui wi.il iBuocr*? w^t I P'-Bilr} 

H\ whivii wa* (if li Cai^* *i4>en<tl^ 7 

Vtl*en diJi'rt: Hntir:. rvscuMc Boslmi 1 



SECnON Vllt. 

TTu itinte sttbject continued. 



1. Is Jul}\ ITTtV congress p\xV)\Va\ve^\\vw\)vc\Mni>R«L«^ 
Mriutin. This great everA tooV v^^ wq VxjsAvA vift 



Chap. 1. American histort. )tta 

eighty-four 3rean after the first discovery of America by 
Cohimbiis — (me hundred and seventy from 'the first cllfct- 
nal settlements in Virginia — and one hundrrvl and fiflv-«ix 
fiwHii the first pettlement of Plymouth in Massachinetti^ 
which were the earliest English settlements in America. 
Just aAer this declaration, General Howa with a powerful 
iorce, arrived near New- York, a id la^idea the troops upon 
Staten Island. Creneral Washington was in New-York, with 
about thirteen thousand men, encamped either in the city, ot 
in the neighboring fortifications. 

2. *nie operations of the British began by the action on 
Long Island, in the month of August. The Americans were 
defeated, and general Sullivan and Lord Sterling, whh a 
large body of men, were made prisoners. The 'night after 
(he engagement, a retreat was ordered, and executed with 
such silence, that the Americans left the Island without 
alarming their enemies, and without loss. In September, 
the citv of New- York was abandoned by the American ar- 
my, and taken by the British. 

3. In November, fort Washington, on York Island, wa9 
takea, and more than two thoumnd men made prisoners. 
Fort Ijfift, opposite to fort Washinjjton, on the Jersey shore, 
was soon after taken, but the garris^m escaped. About the 
same time, Geneml Clinton was sent, with a body of troops, 
CO take possession of Rhode Island, and succeeded. In ad- 
dition to all these losses and defeats, the American army 
smfTevf^ by desertion, and more by sickness, which wa£» 
epidemic, and very mortal. 

4. The northern army, at Ticonderoga, was in a disagreea- 
ble situation, particularly after the battle on Lake Champlain, 
ill which the American force consisting of a few light vessels 
'nder the command of Arnold and General Waterbury, was 

fotally dispersed. Put general Carleton, instead of pursu- 
tng his victory, landed at Cn>wn Point, reconnoitered our 
posts at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, and returned 
lo winter quarters in Canada. 

5. At the close of this year, the American army was 
dwindled to a handful of men ; and general Lee was taken 
prisoner in New-Jersey. Far from being discouraged at 
(heso losses, congress took measures to raise and establish an 
army. In this critical situation. General Washington sur 
prised and took a large body of Hessians, who were canton- 
ed at Trenton ; and soon after, another body o^ llvft VvT^^^sfi^. 
Uvops, at Prinreton. The address m vA«Lti\\v\v% wA «^^^Q82«»% 
hese enterprise^ reflected the higheaX Yioivcvt cti ^^ ^mtot 
^ander, and the success revlyed \\ie de«^tAVti^ \tfs^«* ^ 
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AmiTicn. Tlic loss of General Mercer, n gal] ant ofllcer, at 
Princeton, was tlic principnl cnrcumstance that allayed the 
toy «>f vrftorv. 

6. Tlic following year, (1777,) wiia dis?inguwTicd bjr very 
meniorabrc events in favor of America. On the opening rtt 
the cnmpaiffn, governor Trj-nn was sent, with a body of 
troopp, to destroy the stons at DaTibnr>\ in Connecttcvt. 
Thisj plan was executed, and the town nT0«tly bnmt 
Tiw, eneniv sniffcred in their retreat, ami the AmericanSklost 
/f*nyral Wooster, a brave and experienced officer. General 
!*resc()ft was tal;cn from his qunrter? on Khode Island, by 
t^!^ nditrrss and enterprise of Col. Barton, and conveyed 
prisoner to the continent. 

7. C-'eueral IJiTrcroyiie, who rommanilcd the nortStem 
Hritwh army, tick pos.srssion of Ticonderoga, which had 
b<.>en abaiK^oncd by the Americnn?. He pnsiied liis successes, 
cvoF.'^cd l:d;e Cenfge, awd enean^ped upon the banks of the 
Kuclr.on, near ^;nrat')ga. ITis progress was however cheeked 
\ V i};o dcfjir of colonel Paum. near Pennington, in which 

lie \iMdiSii])Iiiud milltra of Vermont, under general Stark, 
f'lSphiycd mifxampled bravery* and captured almost the 
V. hole' detach mrnt. 

, 8. Thf: njiliiiH asscnib!rd from all parts of New England. 
t;» .^lop ihe piogns.«i of General Durgojne. Tliese, with the 
n-T-.iiLiv troops, formed a respectable anny, commanded by 
('*.»n:?ral Gales. After two severe actions, in which the 
TMi' rdv'< liir.colii and Arnold behaved with uncommon gal- 
1 tn*ry, and weru wounded, general Burgo\-ne foimd himself 
c'lcli^K; d v/ilh brave troop.?, and was forced to surrender his 
wh(^le armj", amounting to s-!^ven thousand men, into the 
har.ds of the Americans. This happened in October. This 
event ditfu.-^ed a universal joy over America, and laid a fonh- 
dnlion for the treaty with France 

fi. But before ther>c trj\ns;ictions, the main body of the Bri- 
tij*h forces had embarked at New-York, sailed up the Chesa- 
peake, and laudtxl at the head of Elk River. Ilie airoy soon 
began their march for Philadelphia. Genei-al Washington 
liad determined to oppose them, and for this purposi! miule » 
stand upon the heiglits near Brandywine Creek. Here the \ 
armie.? engaged, and the Americans were overpowered, and 
fiiffered great loss. 

10. The enemy soon pursued their marcli. and took po» 

Mssion of Philadelphia toward the cIo«c of S# ptember. Wo« 

,loiiS aflf'r^ th? tv.'o avr^Viv^ vcw t^c^atv cuc>a^ed at Gernian- 

Jke tdvonta^c ; but by «OTOe wvVoeV^ ^w»\^<tTi\^'^\^^<3^N«Bfc^ 
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the day was turned in favor of the British. Both sides suf-^ 
fered considerable loss ; on the side of the Americans was 
General Nash. 

11. In an attack upon the forts at Mud Itiland and Red 
Bank, the Hessians were unsuccessful, and their commamder, 
Colonel Donop, killed. The British also lost the Augusta, a 
ship of the Ime. But the forts were afterwards taken, and 
the navigation of the Delaware opened. General Washing- 
ton was reinforced with part of the troops which had com- 
posed the northern army, under General Gates i and both 
arfafiies retired to winter quarters. 

12. In October, the same mouth in which General Burgoyne 
was taken at Saratoga, General Vaughan, with a small fleet, 
sailed up Hudson's River, and wantonly burnt Kingston, a 
beautiful Dutch settlement, on the west side of the river. 

13. The beginning of the next year (1778) was distinguish- 
ed by a treaty of alliance between France and America; by 
which we obtained a powerful ally. When the ikigUsn 
ministry were informed that this treaty was on foot, they 
dispatched conmussioners to America to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion. But America would not now accept their offers. Early 
in the spring. Count de Estaing, with a fleet of fifteen sail of 
the line, was sent by the court of France, to assist America. 

14. General Howe left the Army, and returned to England ; 
the command then devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton. In 
June, the British army left Philadelphia, and marched for 
New- York. On their march they were much annoyed by 
the Americans ; and at Monmouth a very regular action took 
place between part of the armies ; the enemy were repulsed 
with great, loss ; and hud General Lee obeyed his oraenL a 
signal victory must have been obtained. General Lee, K>r 
his ill conduct that day, was suspended, and was never after- 
wards permitted to join the army. 

15. In August, General Sullivan, with a large body of 
/roops, attempted to take possession of Rhode Island, but did 
not succeed. Soon after the stores and shipping at Bedford, 
in Massachusetts, were burnt by a party of British troops. — 
The same year, Savannah, the capital of Georgia, was token 
by the British, under the command of Colonel Campbell. 
In the following year, (1779,) General Lincoln was appointed 
to the command of the southern army. Governor Tyron 
and Sir George Collier made an mcursion into Connecticut, 
and burnt, with wanton barbarity, the towns of Fairfield and 
Norwalk. 

16. But the American a^rms vrete ctovix «*!^'^\^«^'^^w^'^'^ 

a bold attack upon Stony point, v!\ue\v >n^ wav^>a«^ "^^^ 
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taken by General Wayne, in the night of the 15th of July. 
Five hundred men were made prisoners, with a small loss cm 
either side. A party of British forces attempted, this sum* 
mer, to build a fort on Penobscot River, for the purpose of 
cuttin.fr timber in the neighboring forests. A plan was laid, 
by Massachusetts, to dislodge them, and a considerable fleet 
collected for the purpose. But the plan failed of success, 
aud the whole marine force fell into the hands of the British, 
except some vessels which were burnt by the Americans 
themsftlves. 

17. In October, General Lincohi and Count de Estalng 
made an assault upon Savannah ; but they were re])ulseii 
with considerable loss. In this action, the celebrated Polish 
Count Polaski, who had acquired the reputation of a brave 
rioldier, was mortally wounded. In this summer, General 
Sullivan marched with a body of troops, into the Indian 
country', aud burnt and destroyixl all their provisions and 
settlements that fell in liis way. 

18. On the opening of the campaign, the next year, ( 1780,) 
the British troops left Rhode Island. An expedition under 
General Clinton and Lord Cornwall if*, was undertaken against 
Charleston, South Carolina, where General Lincoln com- 
manded. This town, aHer a close siege of about six wetks, 
was surrnndercd to the British commander; and General 
Lincoln, and the whole Amoric»iii garrison, were nitide pri- 
soners. 

19. GiMieral Gates was appointeil lo the ooTinnand in !hf 
soulheni department, and another army collected. In Aujius* 
Lord ('Ornwallis attacked the Amfirican troops at Camdei 
in South Carolina, and routed thrm with consideruhle los 
lie afterwards marched through the southern stales, ai 
supposed them entirely subdued. The same sninrner, t 
British troops made fre(iuent incursions from New York ii 
t!ie Jerseys, raxiiging and plunderinjr the country. In so 
of thes(i descents, the Rev. Mr. Caldwell, a respcctnhle c 
gyman and warm patriot, and his lady, were iiihuma 
murdered bv the savage soldiery. 

20. In July, a French fleet, under Monsieur de Tor 
Willi a boiiy of land forces, commanded by Count de Hod 
beau, arrived at Rhode Island, to the great joy of the j 
ricaus. 

21. 'Iliis ye-ir was also distinguished by tlu^ infaniouf 
son of Arnold. General Washmgt(»n bavin <j: some bu 
to rransact at WeMiersfield, \u CowwrcUcut^ left Am- 

ivimnand the important ^kjsi oi Vse*\ Vv^\\\v.nn\w\\ 
r/Kj^s .r. Hudson^ Rivet, aboulwxx^ ii\\V^ ^wx«\ N^ 
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Arnold's conduct in the city of Philadelphia, the preceding 
winter, had heen censured, and the treatment he received in 
consequence had given him offense. He determined to have 
revenue : and for this purpose he entered into a negotiation 
with Sir Henry Clinton, to deliver West Point and the army 
into the hands of the British. 

22. While General Washington was absent, he dismount- 
-ed the cannon in some of the forts, and took other steps to 
render the taking of the post easy for the enemy. But by 
a providential discovery, the whole plan was defeated. Ma- 
jor Andre, aid to Genend Clinton, a brave oflicer, who had 
neen up tlie river as a spy, to concert the plan of operations 
Mith Arnold, was taken, condemned by a court-martial, and 
executed. Arnold made his escape by getting on board the 
Vulture, a British vessel which lay in the river. His conduct 
has stamped him with infamy, and, like all traitors, ho is 
despised by all mankind. General Washington arrival in 
camp just after Arnold had made his escape, and restored 
order in the garrison. 

23. After the deft^at of General Gates, in Carolina, General 
Greene was appointed to the command in the southern de- 
partment. From this period, things in this quarter woro a 
more favorable aspect. Colonel Tarleton, the active com- 
mander of the British legion, was defeated by General Mor- 
gan, the intrepid commander of the riflemen. After a variety 
of movements, the two armies met at Guilford, in North 
Carolina. Here was one of the best fought actions during 
the war. General Greene and Lord Cornwallis exerted 
.hemsclvc5, at the head of their respective armifs ; and al- 
though ilic Americans were obliged to retire from the field of 
battle, yet the British army suffered an immense loss, and 
could not pursue tlx* victorv. This action happened on the 
ir)t)i of Mnrch, 1781. 

21. In the spring, Arnold, who was made a brigadier-gene- 
ral in the British service, with a small number of troops, 
?iailed for Virginia, and plundered the country. This called 
the attention of the French fleet to that quarter, and a naval 
engagement took place, U'tween the English and French, in 
which some of the English ships were mucli damaged, and 
one entirely disabled. 

25. After the battle at Guilford, General Gjcene moved 
towanl South (Carolina, to drive the British from their ]3oSts 
it! that state. Here Lord Rawdon obtained an inconsiderable 
advantage over the Americans, nctir Ctttt\dfc\\. Vjvs^^^xNsai-^ 
Greene more than recovpTed't\\\s d\«BA\wv\'^«'p..j'^^ ^^ ^'^- 
iiant and successful action at l\\e 'CAxtew ^v«:\\n^^ >h\n»«. 
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General Marion distinfuished himself, and Ihe br&vcCotoM 
Washington was wounded and taken prisoner. Lord Con 
waliis, finding General Greene suocessful in Carolina, mardi 
ed to Virginia, collected his forces, aud fDrtified himself i 
Yorktown. 

26. In the mean lime, Arnold made an incunuon into Cor 
necttcut, burnt a part of New Iiondon, took Fort Griswol 
by Btorin, und put the gurrison to the sword. The garriso 
consisted chiefly of men suddenly collected from the littl 
lown of Groton, which, by the eavage cruelty of the Dritis 
officer who commanded the attack, lost, in one hour, alinot 
all its heads of families. The brave Colonel Led yard, wh 
commanded the fort, was slain witli his own sworii aAer li 
iiad surrendered. 

27. The Marquis de la Fayette, the brave and goticrous n( 
l)1einan, whose services command the graliluclc of ever 
American, had l>een despatched from the nmin army to Avatc 
the motions of Lord CornwHllis, in Virginiu. Alx.^ut thcltu 
of August, Cotmt de Grasse arrived with a kirg<- fleet in \Y, 
Chosapoake, and blocked up the British troops at Yorktowi 
Admiral Greaves, with a British fleet, appeared oil tlie Cape 
and an action succeeded, but it was not decisive. 

28. General Washington h;\d before this time moved t 
main body of his army, together with the French troops, 
the southward ; and, as so<m as he hcai-d of the arrival of f 
French fleet in the Chesapeake, he made rajjid niarchi:? 
the head of the Elk, where, embarking, the troops soon 
rived at Yorktown. A close siege immediately com men 
ajid was carried on with such vigor by the combined fu 
of America and Fnmce, that Lord C'ornwallis was oblig 
surrender. 

29. This glorious event, which took place on the IS? 
October, 1781, decided the contest in favor of Amtricr 
laid the foundation of a general peace. A few month? 
the surrender of (ornwallis, the Irrilish evaluated al 
posts in South Carolina and Georgia, and retired to th 
army in New York. 

30. The next spring, (17S2,) Sir Guy Carlton arr 
New York, and took command of tlic Hritish army in 
<ii. Imuu'-diately aftiT his arrival, he ac«iuainl(:d ' 
Washington and congres.^, that negotiations for apf 
lie«Mi co:nmenc(jd at Paris. On the OOth of Noveinb 
Ihe provisional articles of peace were signed at I 
which Great Britain ;\ckuowledged the indciieiui 

^vcrei^iiiy of the UiVilcd SvuVca cvl K\w<j:t\c».. 
31, Thus <?ndetl a lor.g aucV w^\\c»» ^:^>w^v^^^v^ w 
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Britaiir expended near a hundred millioas of money, with 8 
hundred thousand lives, and won nothing. America endured 
every cruelty and distress from her enemies — lost many lives 
and much treasure — but delivered herself from a foreign do* 
ffiiniou, and gained a rank among the nations of the earth. 

aUESTIONS. 

W)irn WM thedccIanitiAn of iRilependence published 1 

What tended to raise the desponding hopes of America in the latter mun 

•fin-tt? 

What splendid ad vuntnces did the Americans fain in 17771 

Wlien was a treaty of alliance formed between t\w French and American 1 

Wiiu took tlie coBiinaud of tlx: English army on tlie return of Gen. Uowel 

Why was Gen. I^ee suspended 1 

Wluttfamk place on the IM\ July, 17791 

Wliere and under wliat circiuiisiances was Count Pdaski mortally wounded^ 

What |»revent(.-d West foint from fullinc into tlie possession of tlie En^liBh 1 

Wlmt distingnisUed French military and naval commanders were sent to th« 

aid of America I * 

Whiit event is reckoned to liMve decided the contest between Eojcland an# 

America) 

ihiw iiinch nouey did England expead, and how many lives did site sacrlAcc 

i» the war f 



CHAPTER II 



DGCI.ARATION OP INDEPENDENCE, 

/?y Ike representatives ef the United States of America, m 
CoHffress assembled^ Jidy 4, 177o. 

Whiin, in the course of human events, it becomps neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the politic4il bands which have 
connected them with another, and to assume among thepow- 
f*r« of the earth the separate and equal station to which the 
].iwit of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decant re* 
i$pect lor the opinions of mankind requires, that they should 
ilvefare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are 
tTCiiled equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
rcrtaiti unalifinable rights ; that among these are life, liberty 
ini(\ the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
</(»vcrimuMi!sare instituted among men, deriving their just 
p<iwers from the coiwent of the governed; that when any 
form of government becomes destructive of ihsnA ^wJ&^^^b^ 
the right of the people to alter ot Va «L\»\vt^\V«^^^^ ^T^?^^ 
neiv (government, laying its {o\iw^\aLUou oti wiiOsv '^^^''^^ 
9tnJ organizing its powers in suc\\ loTUVwa XCi Vcwck^ ^wb^^R» 
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most ]ikely to effect their safoiy and Imppinejfs. Prwdenf e, 
indeed, will dictate, that ^overnmentfilong established, 2<lioukl 
not be changed for Ught and transieiU caiis(;M ; and, accord 
ingiy, at) experience hath shown, lliat mankind are more di»* 
posed to suffer, wliile evils are sufiferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustompd. 
Kut when a long tniin of abuses and nsnrpations, pursuing 
invariably the same objeci, evinces a design to reducte liiem 
under absolute despotism, it is tlieir right, it is their <tnty, to 
throw off such government, and lo provide new jrnards for 
Iheir future security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies; and such is now the necessity which coii- 
slrains them to alter their former system of governmenr. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct (»H- 
J€Ct the establishment of an absolute tyranny over thesit 
states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome anJ 
necessary for the public gootl. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended iw their operation 
till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, 
he has \itterly neglected to attend lo them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would re- 
linquish the right of repit^sentation in the legislature — aright 
inestimaWe to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies, at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of iMr pub- 
lic records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them info com- 
pliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, forop- 
posing, with manly firmness, hrs invasions on the rights ol 
tlie people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at largo 
for their exerci.se ; the state remaining, in the raeantimey ex- 
posed to all the danger of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popitlaiion of these 
ftates; for that purpose obeltwcUw^f the laws ft>r naturaliza> 
jon of foreigners ; refusing to \ivisBoW\et^ \o ^cv^wscw^^nS^rxx 
migration hither, and ra\*mg v\\«i ccai^vwwc\a ^ ^'^^ 'w^\itv»r 
priations of lands. 
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. f Ic h.is obstructed the adniinistnition of justice, by refusing 

h'-.A apseiit to laws for e.sial)lit<hing jiicliriaiy powers. 

s He iias made judges dependent on liis will alone, for th« 

tenure of iheir otiices, and the amount and payment of their 

64ilaries. 

He has erected a multitude of offices, and sent here swarms 
of officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept amont( us, in liines of peace, standing armies, 
•^•ithout the consent of our !< (jjsJatures. 

He has jiffectt^d to render the niihtary independent of, and 
si!p(;rior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
►../.n, foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
hiws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murder they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposmg taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jur ' : 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English law in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instniment for introducing the same abso- 
lute nde in these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valua- 
We laws, and altering fundamentally the fonns of our govern- 
ments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
fW'lvcs invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever: 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this lime, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begtm, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civ\\\TfAxvsi\\oiv, 

He has constrained our fellow c\t\xexv^, \^ccw ^sc^'v.v*^ ^^^ 
the high sea:--, to bear arms-* aga\n?l V\\c\t eo>\\\\x^ n^^'^'^^^'®*' 
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the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to faK 
themselves b}[ their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and ha? 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
imdistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms: our petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is thus marked, by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of at- 
tempts made by their le^slature, to extend an unwarrantablo 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. W'e 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred, 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt oulr connexions and correspondence. l*hey, too, have 
been dc»f to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounce!* 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
Kind — enemies in war — in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in general congn^ss assembled, appealing to tht* 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, DO, in the name and by the authority of the good peo- 
ple of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonies, are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states ; that they are absolved from all allegi- 
ance to the British cro\Mi, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is and ought to 
be totally dissolved ; and that as free and independent static, 
they have full j)Ower to levy war, conclude peace, contraci 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do. And fur 
the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
Signed by order and ?*i behalf of the Congress, 

JOHN HANCOCK, President 

Atteat, Crarleb TuoT^ttsoit^ Socreturi|. 

A^» Hampshire— Zosva^ Ti^SixWcU \H\S^vKti^V\\f^5t^>5ar 

'^w Thornton. 
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Massachusetts Bay—Saxnwel Adaras, John Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode /tf/aftrA^.— Stephen Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, Wil- 
liam Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

.Vew Vw^— William Floyd, Philip Livingston, Francis 
irtswis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jerseif — Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Fran- . 
f is Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Petmitf/ivania — Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush, Deniamin 
Frank li II, John Mortem, George Clymer, James Wilson, 
George Koss. 

Daaware — Cwsar Rodney, Thomas M^Kean, George Read. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, William Paesi, Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll. 

Virgima — George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Jeflferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jun. Francis 
Liffhtfoot Lee^ Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina — William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John 
Penn. 

Smith Carolhia — Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, 
Jun. Thomas Lynch, Jun. Arthur Middlrton. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, George Waltoiu 



CHAPTER HL 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNrfED STATES. 

We, the People or the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
<|uillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posteritv, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sec. 1. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be 
vested ill a Congress of the United States^ which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Si-c. 2. The house ot representatives shall be composed 
v( members chosen every second yew^Vy^ nJm^'^^ss^^ ^^^"^^ 
yevcrul states; and tlio nectoTS *u\ e^e\v «\Si\R ^"i^^jaN^ '^'^ 
quaJifk'iitions requisite i'or cAecXoTS o\ \\\^ xino^X xcksx^swc. 
brajicli nfthe state IcKislviluvt. 
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No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attaint to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
>'cnr!< a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
dccted, be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be 
ihoscn. 

Ueprosentati ves and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
ihe novnT'di states wliich may b<> iiicluded within this Union, 
according; to their respective numbers, which shall be dctrr 
miufxi by addiiig to the whole number of free person?, 
iiichiding those lx)und to service for a term of years, aivi 
(xchiding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons 
1'he a(rtual enumeration shall be made within three years 
uftrir the first meeting of thc('ongress of the United States. 
iUid within every sul)r<equent term of ten years, in such man- 
nfr i\H thpy shall by law direct. The number of represenui- 
lives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousaud, but each 
stale shall have at least one representative; and until such 
iMiuinenitiou shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
Klnill Ix! entitled to choose three; Massachusetts eight; 
Jlliodo Island and Providence Plantations, one ; Connecticut, 
five ; New York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, 
(iylit ; Delaware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginiii, ten; North 
Carolina, five; South Carohna, five; and Gcorgiji, three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
»?tat(\ the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
fleet ion to fill such vacancies. 

The house of represi^ntatives sliall choose their sprakor 
MUd other ofilcors, and shall have the sole power of impeiich- 
ment. 

Stv. 3. The Senate of the United States sliall be composed 
of two senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
there«)f, for six years; and each senator shall luive one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence- 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may 
Lr«, into thrw chisses. The scats of the senators of the first 
flasK, slinll 1k» vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
iy( the siYond class at tiie expiration of the fourth year, juiJ 
cif the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
cHie third mav be chosen every second ye^ir; and if vacan- 
ricH happen by resignation, or otherwis«\ during the rece^« 
c»r the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments nntil the next meeting of th4 
<vis2atiirc^ which shall thim fill such va(*ancies. 
«Vo person shall be a ecnalot >k\\o ^^v'^V ywca ^^\<^ attained 
4o the tge of thirty years, and \>eea xC\t\.^^«»&^^<£vcl'U!xv^ 
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the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a pre* 
sident pro tempore, in the absence of the vtce-presiden^ or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. Wlicn sitting for that p\trpose, they shall be on oath 
or affirmation. When the president of the United State* is 
tried, the chief justice shall preside ; and no person shall be 
convicted without theconcmTence of two thirds of the mcm>- 
bers present. 

Judgmeai in cusesof impeachment shall not extend farther 
than tu removal frum office, and disqualification to huld and 
4.'njoy ftny office of honor, trust, or profit, under the United 
States ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
iind subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment 
according to law. 

<85?c. 4. The times, places^ and manner of holding clectioni* 
for senators and representative's, shall be prescribed in e»ch 
«tate by the legislature thereof; but the congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least once in every year 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sec, 5. Each house shall be the judge of the electiohs, rtv 
turns, and qualifications of its own members ; and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but a 
«maller number may adjourn from day to day, and may l)e 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
fiuch manner, and under such penalties, as each house may 
provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Each house sliall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy j and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house, on uny qiieatlou^ rUislII 
at the desj'jie of one fifth of those ^tcacftX^W vtw\.«^^^'^"^ 
journal, , .^^ 

Neither house, during the scssvotvol cow^xv'.^V^"^^'^^'^ 
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out tbc coiment of the oilier, tdjoom fi>r more than tluce • 
<Iay8, nor to any other place ihwa that iu whicli the twa 
houses shall be sitting. 

Sec, 6. l*he senators and representatives shall recMiive t 
compeosation for their servicefl, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall, 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breech of the peace 
be pitvileged from arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
Aion of t)!rir respective houses, and in going to, or returning 
from the same ; und fur any speech or debate in either housq 
thev shall not be questioned in any otlier place. 

?}u smator or represenUitive shall, during the time for 
which iie was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United Slates, which sliall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States, shall be a member of either house during 
his coiHimiuiice in office. 

iSSar. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives; but the senpte may propose or 
ooncar witli amendments, as on other bills. 



lie sluUl sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with his oh- 
iectiuuK, to tliHt house in which it shall have originated, who 
t^hall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
reed to reconsider it. If, afler such reconsideration, two 
thirds of thut house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by which 
it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two 
thirds of tliat house, it shall become a law. But in all cases, 
the votes of both houses shall be deterromed by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
llie bill, shall be entered on tlie journal of each house respeo- 
tivdy. If miy hill shall not be returned by the presiaent 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
prt*!sented to }ii;n, the same shall be a law, in like manner afl 
if Uc had signed it, unless the congress, by their adjournment, 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Kvery order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrmce 

of \h(; senate and house of representatives may be necessary, 

(tixcr.pt on a question of adjournment^) shall be presented to 

the prcTHdcnt of the United SVaXe»\ wA>Qfcfot<i\!ftft^\sifctfeall 

takeeffocL shall bt* approved by Yvm^ o\ \iev£\^^\«K^^vwA 

by him, shall be repassed by vv^o v\ut^ ol nXm^ ^i«ws&fc«A 
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house of representatives, accordinff to the rules wd linnla- 
tions prescribed in the case of a biU. 

Sec» %, The congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and genml 
4velfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts^ and ex- 
cises, shall be uniform throughout the United States: 

To borrow money on the crcdh of the United States: 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes : 

To establish a uniform rule of naturaliantion, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throu^iout tiw 
United States: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the ao- 
enrities and curi'ent com of the United States : 

To establish post offices and post roads :" 

To promote the progress of science and nseful arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
elusive right to their respective writings and discoveries: 

To constitute tribunals inferior to tl^ supreme couii : 

To define and punish piracies and felonies commiited ort 
the high seas, and offenses agiiinst the law of nations: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years: 

To provide and maintain a navy : 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such parts of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, resening to 
the states respectively, the appointment of the oflleers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the disd- 
phne prescribed by congress: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
l)y cession of particular states, and the acceptance of con- 
gress, become the seat of governmwvl q^ >Jcv«.\Lv\\fc\^\s!^v^ 
and to exercise like authority o\et «5\ -^^X^^s^a ^^s^^*^^^ 
the consent of the legislature ol \\\e ^^aNj^m^V^J^'^'^'^'''''^^ 
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shall be, for the erecticm of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, aiid other needful buildings : — And 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
rarrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
anyof the states now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to the year onp 
thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a tax or duty may \k 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. 

nie privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
jHjbHc f?afety may require it. 
No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 
No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein before direct- 
ed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
slaio. No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
nurcr or revenue to tlie ports of one state over those of ano- 
ther ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be obliged 
to ent4*r, clear, or pay duties m another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
ijueiRV of appropriations made by law; and a regular state- 
niep* nd accotuit of the receipts and expenditures of all pub- 
lic iiioiiey shall be publishwl from time to time. 
No title of nobiliiy shall l^e granted by the United States, 
' and no person holding any office of profit or trust undei 
tlieni, shall, without the consent of the congress, accept oi 
any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

^ec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, of 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of at- 
tainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay any 

imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 

absohitcly necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 

the net pj:oduce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state 

n^i imports or exports, shtiW be for the use of the treasury of 

fJie United States; and aUsucVv \«a\s ^\v^>a^ «v&J\^t\\ft\\ve 

revision nnd control oClhr eounxe^ft. '^o^Va^^^i^wV\N\^^v<^^ 
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t!ie consent of congi'ess, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
t:t)inpact with another slate, or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLS 11. 

Sec, 1. Tlie executive power shall be vested in a president 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his ofliec 
during the term of four years, and, together with the vice- 
president, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : — 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to which the state 
J nay be entitled in the congress ; but no senator or represen- 
tative or person holding an office of trust or profit under ttie 
Tnited States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vol*? 
ivy btdlot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And ihcy 
shall make a list of ail the persons voted for, and of the num- 
l)er of votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify^ 
7ind transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the Uni- 
ted States, directed to the president of the senate; tlie presi- 
dent of the senate sliall, in the presence of the S( nate and 
house of representatives, open all the certificates, and iIk* 
votes shall then be counted ; the person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and it 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have an 
ccjual number of votes, then the house of representatives ghall 
immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for president ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the fiv(^ highest 
i>n the hst, the said house shall, in like manner, choose the 
president. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
ij'.ken by states, the representation from each slate having one 
vote : a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a memiier or 
members fro;n two thirds of the states, and a majority of ail 
the states shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after 
tJie choice of the president, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors, shall be the vice-president, 
ilut if there should remain two or more who have equal vote^ 
the senate shall chocse from them, bv ballot, the vice-presi- 
dent.]* 

• T/>te paragraph \t^ ann«U«il.-*^c« %rcvct\\\\>*^V Ktr.VAfc>^ 
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The congress may determine tlie time of choosing the dec* 
tors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ;. which 
duy shall be the same thioughout the United States. 

No person except a natural t>orn citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States, at the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
Ahall be eligible to the office of president ; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resi- 
dent within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his 
de:ith, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers «ad 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- 
president ; and the congress may, by law, provide for tlie 
rase of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
[>r(;8ident and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then 
iict as president, and such officer shaU act accordingly, until 
tlic disubility be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a corn pensal ion, which shall neither be increased nor di- 
luinislied, during the period for which he sliull have been 
eloctpd, and he sTiall not receive within that period any oAer 
c'lnoliiuient from the United States, or any of them. 

B(?f()re he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 
the following oath or affirmation : , 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will laithfuUy exc- 
riitc the office of president of the United States, and will, to 
the l)t!St of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the con- 
stitution of the United States." 

Sec. 2. The president shall be commander hi chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the , 
several states, when called into the actual service of the United 
States : he may require the ophiion, in writing, of the princi- 
pal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for of- 
fenses against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of thp 
senators present concur : and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint eni' 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, juuges of thi 
supreme court, and all other officers of the UnitS StHteS) 
whoso appointmr'ntf^ ^ivc uo\ V^xf^iw otherwise provided for, 
hikI wli'fcii .*-';;ll l'\ < v\;0/A\»\itv\\ ^- Vyx\ Va\\\\\^^^\v>^^ 
ty law, vest the appo'iuVmexvV ol suviVvVcvlmQi ^'«vr«^'»»'^ 
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think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting 
roinmissions which . shall expire at the end of their next 
i«ession. 

Sec. 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the congrpss 
information of the state of the union, and recommend to 
^heir consideration, such measures as he shall judge necessa- 
ry and expedient j he may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 
vene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree- 
ment l)etween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, 
he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; 
he shall receive embassadors and other public ministers ; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers 
of the United States, sliall be removeid from office oai im- 
poachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE m. 

Sec. 1. Tlie judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
the confess may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The Judges both of the supreme and inferior courts shall 
hold their offices during good behavior ; and shall at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sx. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to, all cases affecting embassadors, 
Pther public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
.ind maritime iurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between two 
or more states, between a state and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of different states ; between dtizens of the 
same state, claiming lands under grants of different states, 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting embassadors, other publ»c ministers^ 

and consuls, and those in which a siale ^ti^\i^^ w?C3\^^ 

supreme court shall have origmak ^vinaiWcXAOTi. vtk- ^ '^'*' 

other cases before mentionod. the swT^TOTVAe co\«\ ^-si^^^^' 

18 
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appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachmcot, 
shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
not committed within any state, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the congress may by law have directed. 

Sec.^ Treason against the United States, shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to thek 
(memies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witne3S( s 
-to the same overt act, or on confession in open co\irt. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture, except duiing the life of the person 
attainted. 

AR'nCLE IV. 

Sec, 1. Full faith and credit shall be given iu each state to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the congress miry, by general laws, pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceed- 
ings, shall be proved, and the efTect thereof. 

Sec, 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens In the several states. 

A person charged in any st<ite with treason, ft^lony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
the state fn)m which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
U) the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence pi 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim qf the party 
t'l whom suoh aervice or labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. New states may be admitted by the congress iiilo 
tiiis tiDion, hot no new state shall be fonned or erected withii} 
the jnrMletioD of any other state ; nor any state be formed 
by the junction of two or more states, or parts of states 
without the consent of the legislatures of the states concern- 
fW. ns well as of the congTes*. ', 

T/ie cojigress shall \\ave powct Vft ^vw^wafc^V '«^^\&stSift.^ll 
nerdful rulett and regu\aiioi» xeiav^MMl^'^^^^'^j^ '^^^^ 
ftiperty belonging to \Y\eVm\«S«^^N«*N w.^^^'^v^^^^^^ 
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constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims 
of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Sec. 4. The United States sfiall guaranty to every state 
in this union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion -, and on application of 
the iijgislature, or of tlie executive (when the legislature ca»- 
not be eon veiled) against domestic violence. 

AR'nCLE v. 

Tlie congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
tution^ or, on the application of the legislatures of two thirds 
of the several states, shall call a convention for proposing; 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of this constitution, when ratified 
by the h^islaturcs of three fourths of tlie several states, or by 
convent i<ms in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress : Pro- 
vided, that no amendment which may he made prior to the 
year one thousand eight liuiidred and eight, shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article; and that no state, without its consent, 
shall l>c deprived of its equal suflirage in the senate. 

ARTICf E VI. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, beiorn 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution, as urdcr the confedo- 
rutioii. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties madt*^ 
or wliich shall b<Mn;-.de, under the authoiilyof the United 
States, siiuU be the supreme law of the land ; and the judgei 
in every state shall be bound thereby, any thing iij the consti- 
tution or law of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

'i'he senatoi-sand representatives before mentioned, and th^ 
members of the se\'eral state legislatures, and all executive 
and judicial oflicers, both of tlie United States and of th« 
several states, shall be bound by oath or aftirmation, to sui>- 
port Ibis constitution : but no rehgious test shall ever be re- 
quireil as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
he United States. 

AaTicu; vu. 
The ratification of Hie convention oi mxve ^\aXe^^^^^^ 
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sufficient fur the esiablidhment of this constitution between 
the states so ratifying the sarae. 
Done in convention, by the; unanimous consent of the states 
present, tlie 17th day of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1787, and of the Indept'ndence of tlie United States 
of America, the twelfth, in witness whereof, we have 
hereunto subscribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Presjdmt, 

Olid Depuiyfrom Virffinia, 
New Hampshire — John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. 
;T/a55ac/itwe«5--NathanieI Corham, Rufus King. 
Cwmecticul — William Samuel Johnson, itoger Sherman. 
New York — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey — W' illiam Livingston, David Brearly, William 
Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. * 

Pemisylcania — Benjamin Franklin, Thomas MilTlin, Ro- 
I>ert Morris, Geori^e Clymcr, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared lu- 
gersoll, James Wilson, Coverneur Morris. 

Delaware — George Reed, Gunning Bedford, Jun., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassi^tt, Jacob Broom. ' . 

Maryland — James M' Henry, Dan'l of St. Tho. Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, Jun. 
North Caro/MMi-— William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaiglit, 
Hugh W'illiamson. 

South Carolina — John Kutk^dgc, Charles C. Pinckncy, 
Cliarles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia — W'illiam Few, Abraham Baldsvin. 

Attest, William Jackson, Secretary, 

AMENDMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establislimoni 

of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 

abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; of the right 

r»f the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the go- 

,vernnient for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE n. 

, A well regulated militia being necessary to the security o! 
a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear armsi 
jshnll not he infringed. I 

ARmcui v\\. 
P w/dier sliall, in lime ot pe;ico,\-^ o^^«^^^^^^s.^sI.^Vm^ 
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nrithout the consent of tlic owner ; nor in time of war, but in 
I manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Tlie rigln of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
'>apers,and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
arly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 



.hings to be seized. 



ARTlfcLE V. 



No person shall be held tp answer for a capital or otherwise 
11 famous crime, uulef>s,on a presentment or indictment of a 
ird\\(\ jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces,. 
)r in the militia wlien in actual service, in time of war oi 
:)ublic danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
)fi'ense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
)e Compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against 
limself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
hie process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for 
nibiic use, without just compensation. 

t 

AJITICLE VI. 

Eni all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy tne. 
•ight to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the, 
state and district wherein the crime shall have been commit-. 
0(1, which district shall have been previously ascertained by. * 
;iw^ and tol)c informed of the nature and cause of the accusa-. 
ion-, to 1)6 confronted with the witnesses against him ; to 
lave compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fa- 
ror ; and to have the assistaoce of counsel for his defense. 

ARTICLE Vtl. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
ishall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall lie 
)rescrvcd ; and nofitct tried by a jurj", shall be otherwise re-.' 
i^xarained in any court of the United States, than accordhig 
1) the rules of the common law. 

■ ARTICLE vin. 

Excessive bail shall not be TCQViVTe^^ ivot «Lfc^w.^BE*^ 
nposcdj nor cruel and unusual p\\Tua\vTi\CfA»\»^^'^^^ 
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ARTICLC IX. 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be confitnied lo deny or diFparage others letained hy tht 
poople. 

ARTICLE X. 



Hie power8 not delegated to the United States by the fon* 
ttutioii, nor prohibited by it to the i 
states respectively, or to the people. 



stttutioii, nor prohibited by it to the states, are n>s< rved \n tlie 

thi 



AKTICUC XI. 

Tlic judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
elriicd to extend to any suit in Ihm* or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the I'nited States by citizens or 
anotlier state, or by citizens or subjects of any Ibreign state. 

ARTICLE Xlt. 

The electors shall meet in tlieir respective stales, and fott 
by ballot, for president and vice-president, t)i>e of h hoin ti 
least, slmll not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for 
as president, and in distinct ballots the person voted lor hr> 
vice-president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as 
vice-president, and of the number of votes for each, \\hieh 
list they shall si^n and certify, and transmit, sealccl, to the 
scat of the government of the United States, directed to the 
prcmdent of the senate, llie pnnident of the senate sliall, 
in the presence of the senate and house of represi'nlatives, 
^pen all the certificates, and the votes shaH then he counted. 
The person having the greatest numberof votes for president, 
shalV be the president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors ap|Hiinted ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the permms having the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for 
as president, tlte house of representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the president. But in choosing the presi- 
dent, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation 
(torn each state having one vote; a quonim for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of ail the slates shall be necessary to a 
choice^ Andlf t he houRC of Te\>TefWT\\tAVs e* ^\^ \v«v vVw*^ 
« president whenever the r\%\\X <>( c\vo\W5 ifitvvW ^^jn^^V^^ass^w^ 
ihem, before the fourth dn^ ot lA«tc\i tvc*X \v\\>ss^\\v5.^vswa 
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the vice-president shall act as president, as in case of the 
death or other constitutio^ial disability of the president. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
presidenty shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
no person have a majority, then, fromf the t#o highest num- 
t^ers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice-president : a 
quorum for the pnrpose shall consist of two tnirds of the 
whole mnnbef of senators^ and a majority of fh^ ^YtdOi 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no perMn can- 
•stitutionally inelligible to the office of preiiid^t, shall be 
eligible to that of vice-president o( the United States. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



coNmrirnoN of new vork. 



We, the people of the state of New York, acknowledging 
with gratitude the grace and beneficence of God, in perniil- 
ting US to make choice of our form of government, do csta 



this constitution. 



ARTICLE I. 



Sec. 1. The legislative power of this stute shall be vested 
in a senate and an assembly. 

2. The senate shall consist of thirty-two members. Tlie 
senators shall be chosen for four years, and shall be freeholders. 
The assembly shall consist of one hinidred and tweuly-eigiil ' 
members, who shall be annually elected. 

3. A majority of each house shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. Each house shall determine the rules of its own 
proceedings, and be the judge of the qualifications of ii:3 own 
members. Each house shall choose its own olficers ; and tlu^ 
senate shall choose a temporary president, when the lieuleu- 
ant governor shall not attend as president, or shall act as 
governor. 

4. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
publish the same, except such parts as may require secrecy. 
The doors of each house shall l)e kept open, except when the 
j)ublic welfare shall require secrecy. Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than two 
days. 

6. The state shall be divided into eight districts, to be call 
ed senate districts, each of which shall choose four senaloris. 

The iirst district shall consist of the counties of Suffolk 
Queens, Kings, Richmond, and New York. 

The second district shall consist of the counties of West 
Chester, Putnam, Duchess, Rockland, Orange, Ulster, and 
Sullivan. 

The third district shall consist of the counties of Greene 
Columbia, Albany, Rensselaer, Schoharie, and Schenectady 

Tiic fourth district shall consist of the counties of Saratoga 
Montgomery J Hamilton, Washington, Warren, Clinton, Es 
SOX, Franklin, and St. Lawrence. 
'JVie fifth district shall consist o^ V\\e co\\tv\\^ ^S.\^^\>i:\\3Etf«^ 
Oneida, Madison^ Oswego, Lewis, \x\\Ol ^eSct'&'iw. 
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Tlie sixth district shall consist of the counties of Delaware, 
Otsego, Chenango, Broome, Cortland, Tompkins, and Tioga. 

The seventh district shall consist of the counties of Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, Seneca, and Ontario. 

The eighth district shall consist of the counties of Steuben, 
Livingston, Monroe, Genesee, Niagara, £rie, Allegany, Oat- 
taraugus, and Chautauque. 

Ah soon as the senate fihall meet, after the first election 
to l)e held in pursuance of this constitution, they shall cause 
the senators to be divided by lot, into four classes, of eight 
in each, so that every district shall have one senator of each 
I'lass : the classes to be numbered, one, two, three, and four. 
And the scats of the first class shall be vacated at the end of 
the first year ; of the second class, at the end of the second 
year : of the third class, at the end of the third year, of the 
fourth class, at the end of the fourth year ; in order that one 
firnat(»r be annually elected in each senate district. 

6. An enumeration of the inhabitants of the state shall be 
tiken, under the direction of tlie legislature, in the year one 
Uiousand eight hundred and twenty-five, and at the end of 
every ten years thereafter ; and the said districts shall be so 
altered by the legislature, at the first session after the return 
of every entuneration, that each senate district shall contain, 
as nearly as may be, an equal number of inhabitants, exclud- 
ing aliens, paupers, and persons of color not taxed ; and shall 
remain unaltered, until the return of another- enumeration, 
and shall at all times consist of contiguous territory ; and no 
county shall be divided in the formation of a senate district. 

7. The members of the assembly shall be chosen by comi- 
ties, nnd shall be apportionc?d among the several comities of 
the state, as nearly as may be, according to the numl?«r of 
their respective inhabitants, excluding aliens, paupers, and 
persons of color, not taxr'd. An apportionment of liicmbcrM 
i>f assembly shall be made by the legislature, at its first w^ 
lioD after the return of cvcrv enumeration ; and, when made, 
sha.l remain unaltered untif another enumeration shall have 
been taken. I)ut an apportionment of members of the as- 
sembly shall be made by the present legislature according to 
the last enumeration, taken under the authority of the United 
States, as nearly ;is may be. Everv county hentofore esta- 
Mished, and separately organized, sliall always be entitled to 
oiH' member of tlie assembly; and no new county shall 
fiereafter be erected, unless its population shall entitle it to a 
ij)em)fer. 

8. Any bill may originate m eWhct \\c\xft^ ol^^V^^^- 
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turc; and all bills passed by one house, may be amended by 
the other. 

9. The members of the legislature shall receive for their 
services a compensation, to be ascertained bv lair, and pai4 

' out of the public treasury ; but no increase of the compense- 
tion, sliall take effect during the year in which it shall have 
be^n made. And no law shall be passed increasing the com 
pensation of the members of the legislature, be}'oud the sum 
of three dollars a day. 

10. No member of the legislature shall receive any ci\' 
appointment from tlie govenior and senate, or from the legis* 
hiture, during the term for which he shall have been elected. 

1 1. No person, being a member of congress, or holding an^ 
judicial or military office under the United States, shall bold 
a seat in the legislature. And if any person shall; while a 
uiemlx^r of the legislature, be elected to congress, or appoint- 
ed to any office, civil or military, under the gonremment of 
the United States, his acceptance thereof shall vacate his seat. 

12. Every bill which shall have passed the senate and as- 
i^enibiy, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
f;:overnor : if he approve, he shall si'ffn it, but if not, lie shall 
reinrn it with his objections to that riouse m which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections al lavge on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it: if, after such jre- 
ronsideration, two thirds of the members present shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the otyectionx^ 
to the other house, by which it shall likcM'ise be reconsider- 
ed ; and if approved by two thirds of the members present, 
it shall become a law; but in all such cases, the votes of both 
1 louses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons, voting for and against the bill sliall be enter- 
ed on the journals of each house respectively : if any bill 
shall not be returned by the governor within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall nave been presented to liim, the 
.^air.c shall he a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
vnlcss the legislature shall, by their adjouniment, prevent it^ 
return ; in which case it shai] not be a law. 

13. All officers, holding their offices during good behavior, 
may be removed by joint resolution of the two hoiisos of the 
}<;gislutnro, if two tliirds of all the meml>ers elected to the 
: • r*«'ml»ly, and a majority of all the members elected to th< 
w?nute. W)ncur therein. 

14. The political year shall begin on the first day of Janu 
{try; and the legislature s\\a\\e\eTy^<iaT^ias«xt:^a\^wv^3&R.^^ 
Tuesday of January, unless «l d\fl«civN. 4«^' ^^V^^^Vscc^sA. 

h' law. 
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15. The next election for governor, lieutenant governor, 
senators, and members oi assembly, shall commence on the 
^rst Monday of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two; and all subsequent eieetions shall be held at 
stich time, in the month of October, or November, as the 
legislature shall by law provide. 

16. The governor, lieutenant governor, senators, and mem- 
bers of aisscmbly, first elected under this constitution, shall 
tmter on i\\e duties of their respective offices, on the first day 
uf January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three ; 
Knd the governor, lieutenant governor, senators, and members 
(»f assembly, now in office, shall continu'^ to hold the same, 
uniil the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
ttod twenty-three, and no longer. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sec, 1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, 
w1h> Khali have been an inhabitant of this state, one year 
preceding any election, and for the last six months a resident 
v( the K»wn or ccmnty where he may offer his vote ; a!»d shall 
liave, within the yetir next preceding^ the election, paid a tux 
to the .state or county, assessed upon his real or personiil 
property; or shall by law be exempted from taxation; or, 
l>eing armed and equipped according to * law, shall have per- 
ibrmod within that year, militury duty in the militia of this 
state ; or who shall beexempted from perfonning militiu dut v 
iii consequence of being a fireman in any city, town, or vil- 
lage in this state: And also, every male citizen of the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been, for three years next 
preceding such election, an inhabitant of thU state ; and for 
the last year, a resident in the tc wn or county where he may 
offer his vote; and shall have oecni, within tne last year as- 
sessed to labor upon the public highways, and shall have 
performed thelabor, or paid an equivalent therdbr, accordin*,' 
Vi law ; shall be entitled to vote in the town or ward wliere 

actually resides, and not elsewhere, for all officers that 
now are, or hereafter may be elective by the people: but ni> 
man of color, unless: he 'shall have been for three years » 
citizen of this state, and for one year next preceding any elec- 
tion, shall be seized and possessed of a freehold estate of the 
i^due of two hundred and fifty dollars, over and above Dm 
idbts and eucumbrances charged thereon; and shall havt* 
been actually rated, and paid a tax thereon, shall be entitled 
fo vote at nny Fuch election. And wo \i«%m\ vA ^s^x ^n^. 
be subject to din^ct taxation, \in\ei%aYve ft\\«i!^\.<i t^vivue^'^s^ 
poneeseed of guch real estate as ufoTeflaid. 
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2. La^^*s may be passed, Gxcluding from the right of suf- 
frage, persons who have been, or muy be, convicted of infa- 
mous crimes. 

3. Jjaws shall be made for ascertaining by proper proofs 
tlie citizens who shall be entitled to the right of sufFragc. 
hereby established. 

4. AH elections by the citizens shall be by ballot, Qxcep* 
for such town officers, as may by law be directed to be other- 
wise chosen^ 

ARTICLE in. 

i5j!tr. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a govcmo:. 
He slitill hold his otRce Jor two years ; and a lieutenant go- 
vernor, shall be chosen ut the same time, and for the same 
lorni. 

2. No person, except a native citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible to the office of governor; nor shall any per- 
r^on be eligible to that office, who shall r<»t be a freeholder, 
:ii)^ shall not have att:Lined the age of thirty years, and have 
been fi -.e years a resident within this state; unless he shall 
have been ab.scMit during that time, on public business of the 
United States, or of this state. 

3. The governor and Heutenant governor sliall be elected 
at the times and places of choosing members of the legisla- 
ture. The persons respectively having the highest number 
<)f votoH for governor and lieutenant governor, shall be elect- 
ed ; but in case two or njore shall have an wpml and the 
liighest number of votes fur governor, or for lieutenant go- 
vernor, the two liouses of the legislature shall, by joint bttllot, 
clioodc one of the said persons so leaving an ec^ual and the 
l:igh(«t number of voles, for governor or lieutenant governor. 

4. 'J'he goveriu)r shall be gem^nil and commander in chief 
of all the militia, and admiral of t.he navy of the state. Ho 
sliall have power to convene the legislature, (or the senate 
only.) on extraordinary occitsions. He shall communieate, 
by message to the legislature at every session, the condition 
of tlie state; and recommend such matters to them as he 
shall judge expedient, lie shall Iranwct all necessary busi- 
ness with the officers of government, civil and military, lie 
sliall expedite all such measures as may be resolved upon by 
t^jc* ]('gi^'iature, and shall take care that the laws are faithfull}r 
ex.vuied. He shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
i'i.conipnnsiw'ion, which shall neither be increased nor dimi- 

iiishvd during the term for \v\ucin\\fe ^\^\\\>Ks<iVv\^xv^\^!tV^, 
A Tho governor sliall Ivdvc powtx \v>> ^rr\w\.^^\it\KiN^'KcA 
pardons after convictioi\, fox v.\Voftt\\^v^^^^^'*^'^^^^'»«^'®^ 
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cases of impeachment. Upon convictions for treason, he 
shall have power to suspend the execution of the sentence, 
\intil the case shell be reported to the legislature at its next 
meeting ; when the legislature shall either pardon, or direct 
the execution of the criminal, or grant a farther reprieve. 

0. In case'of the impeachment of the govenior, or his re- 
moval from office, death, resignation, or absence from tlic 
state, the powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon 
the lieutenant governor, for the residue of the term, or until 
ilie governor absent or impeached shall return or be acquit- 
;cd. Cut when the governor shall, with the consent of tin; 
.'^gislature, be out of the state in time of war, at the head of 
a military force thereof, he shall still continue commander in 
chief of all the military force of the state. 

7. The lieutenant governor shall be president of tl "enate. 
but shall have only a casting vote therein. If, during a va- 
cancy of the office of governor, the lieutenant governor shall 
be impeached, displaced, resign, die, or be absent from the 
state, the president of the senate shall act as governor, imti^ 
the vacancy shall be filled, or the disability shall cease. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sec. 1. Militia ofTicerH shall be chosen, or appointed, as fol- 
lows: captains, subalterns, and non-commissioned officers, 
shall be chosen by the written votes of the members of tlirir 
respective companies. Field officers of regiments, and se- 
parate battalions, by the written votes of the comriiissioncxl 
officers of the respective regiments, and separate battalions. 
Brigadier generals, by the field officers of their rrspectiv<? 
brigades. Major generals, brigadier generals, and comm.and - 
ing officers of n^giments or separate battalions, shall appoint 
the staff officers of their respective divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, or separate battalions. 

2. The govenior shall nominate, and, with the consent of 
the senate, appoint all major generals, brigade inspectois, 
and chiefs in the staff departments, except the adjutants ge- 
nernl and commissary general. Tlie adjutant general shall 
be appointed by the governor. 

3. The legislature shall, by law, direct the time and man- 
ner of electing militia officers, and of certifying their elec- 
tions to the governor. 

4. The commissioned officers of the militia shall be com 
inissionefl by tlie governor ; and no coTaim^vcs^^^'SSaRsst^'^ 
be roinovoil from office, imless by W\e ?«^^;n\^^cn\v^^^^<3V!^ 

mcndntinn of the governor, staVm» VVve ^t^>AXv^^c^"^V\^«J« 
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removal is recommended, or by the decision of n court mar- 
lial, pursuant to law. The prc«ent oiHcers of tiie militia 
»hall i'old th< ir commiflsions, subject to removal us befbre 
provided. 

5. In case the mode of elocnion and appointment of militia 
f)fficors hereby directed^ shall not be found conducive to the 
improvement^of the militia, the legislature may aibolish the 
siime, and provide by law for their appointment and removal 
if two thirds of Die members present in each house shall 
concur therein. 

0. The secretary of state, controller, treasurer, attorney 
general, fiurve\x>r general, and commissary general, shall be 
appointed as follows: — The senate and assembly shall each 
op'-nty nomin?rtc i)ne person for the said offices respecrtivdy; 
wiV'.r v' • li, lliey shall meet tocrether, and if they shall agree 
ill then* nomluaiions, the person so nominated shall be ap- 
pointed to the office for which he shall be nominated. If they 
sluill disagree, the appointment shall be made by the joirii 
h:i!l(>t of the senators and members of assembly. The trea- 
surer shall be chosen finnnally. The secretary of state, 
emitroUer, attorney gfuural, siirveyt)r general, and commis- 
>:iry irvncral, sliall hold thc^ir offices for three years, imlcs'v«i 
s<»on( r removed by concurrent resolution of the senate and 
r:s>!e; nhh'. 

T. Tlie governor shall nominate, by mesj*age, in writing, 

:x'\ ^ with the consent of the senate, shall appoint all judicial 

nirieer.% except justice?* of the peace, who shail be appointed 

i'T inrmnfT following, tl at is to say : The board of supervisors 

in evt ry county in this state, shall, at such limes as the legis- 

I itnre may direct, nieet togetlier: and. they or a majority of 

iliem so assembled, shall nominate so many persons as shall 

he equal to the number of justices of the peaw*, to be appoint- 

M in the several towns in the respective counties. And the 

jiidirrs of the respective county courts, or a njnjority of them 

fiall also mc "t and nominate a like number of persons : and 

. shall be the duty of the said Iward of supervisors, and 

judges of county courts, to compare such nominations, j;t 

such time and place, as the legislature may direct; and if, 

on such comparison, the said boards of supervisors and judges 

of county courts, shail agree in their nominations ; in all or 

in part, they shall file a certificate of the nominations in which 

tliey shall agree, in the office of the clerk of the county: and 

the person or persons named in such certificates, shall Ih 

Justices of the peace ; and m caa^ oi i\\9.*A^*wvt\eiit in whol<», 

<->/* w part, it shall be the {d,Tl\\eT eiwV.^' r.l v>cv^«5C\e^>o^^\$ks^\ 

Mtjpervisors and judges, rcv-ipecUwA^, ^^ vj-kt^tcv^.v \\\^\^ «>a\ 
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nominations, so far as they disagree in the same, to the go- 
fernor, who shall select from the said nominations, and ap- 
point so many jnstices of the peace, as sliall be requisite to 
fill the vacancies. Every person appointed a justice of the 
peace, shall hold his ofiice for four years, unless removed by 
4 he county court, for causes particularly assigned by the 
judges of the said court. And no justice of the peace shall 
be removed, until lie shall have notice of the charges made 
ngaiiist him, and an opportunity of bring heard in his de- 
tense. 

8. Sheriffs, and clerics of counties, including the register, 
and clerk of the city and county of New York, shall be cho- 
sen by the elector:} of the respective counties, once in every 
three years, and as oflen as vacancies shall happen. Shcrii^ 
Hhall hold no other o/lice, and be ineligible for the next three 
years after the termination of their offices. They may be 
required by law to renew their security, from time to time : 
tin J in default of giving such new security, their offices shall 
be deemed vacant. But the county shall never be made le- 
Hponsible for the acts of the sheriff. And the governor may 
remove any such sheriff, clerk, or register, at any time within 
the three yenrs for which he shall be elected, giving to such 
sheriff, clerk, or register a copy of the charge against him, 
and an opportunity of being heard in his defense, before any 
removal shall be made. 

9. The clerks of courts, except those clerks whose ap- 
pointment is provided for in the preceding section, siiall iy» 
appointed by the courts of which they respectively are clerks ; 
and district attorneys, by the county courts. Clerks o{ 
courts, and district attorneys, shall hold their offices for three 
years, unless sooner removed by the courts appointing them. 

10. The mayors of all the cities in this state shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the common comicils of their respective 
cities. 

11. So many coroners as the legislature may direct, not 
exceeding four in each county, shall be elected in the same 
manner as sheriffs, and shall hold their offices for the sam« 
term, and be removable in like manner. 

\2. The governor shall nominate, and, with the consent oi 
ihc senate, appoint masters and examiners in chancery ; whg 
shiill hold their offices for three years, unless sooner remou 
ed bynhe senate, on the recommendation of the governor 
The registers, and assistant registers, shall be appointed by 
llie chancellor, and hold their offices during his ^jlea&uxe.. 
13. The clerk of the court of oycx wv^ X^xxanxv^x^vcv^^- 
acnU sessions of the peace, in and "'>t t\ie cW vcv^ ^^s>»^ ^> 



( 
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New York, shall be appointed by the eoiirt of general sea- J 
. sions of the peace in said city, and liold his office during the ' ' 
pleasure of said court ; and such clerks and other officers o 
courts, whose appointment is not herein provided for, shaD 
be appointed by the several courts ; or by the governor, with 
tlie consent of the senate, as may be directed by law. 

14. The special justices, and the assistant justices, and 
their clerks, in tlie city of New York, shall be appointed b. 
the common council of the said city; and shall holdthek 
olfices for the same term that the justices of the peace, in the 
oilier counties of this sUite, hold their offices, and shall be 
removable in like manner. 

15. All officers heretofore elective by the people shall con- 
tinue lo be elected ; and all other officers, whose appointment 
is not provided for by this constituticm, and all officers, whose 
offices may be hereafter created by law, shall be elected by ' 
the people, or appointed, as may by law be directed. 

16. Wliere the duration of any office is not prescribed by 
this constitution, it may l>e declared by law; and if not so 
docliirwl, t?iich office shall be held during the pleasure of the 
authority making the appointment. 

ARTICLE V. 

Sec. 1. The court for the trial of impeachments, and the 
correction of errors, shall consist of the president of the se- 
nate, the senators, the chancellor, and the justices of the 
supreme court, or the major part of them: but when an im- 
peachment shall be prosecuted against the chancellor, or -^vy 
justice of the supreme court, the person so impeached s: 
be suspended from exercising his office, until his acquittal ; 
and when an api)eal from a decree in chancery shall be heard; 
the chancellor shall inform the court of the reasons for his 
decree, but shall have no voice in the final sentence; and 
when a writ of error shall be brought, on a judgment of the 
supreme court, the justices of that court shall assign the 
reasons for their judgment, but shall not have a voice for its 
affirmance or reversal. 

2. The assembly shall have the power of impeaching all 

civil officers of this state for male and corrupt conduct in 

office, and for high crimes and misdemeanors ; but a majority 

of all the members elected shall concur in an impeachment. 

Before the trial of an impeachment, the members of the * . "t 

shall take an oath or affiTmaWon, I'rnV^ «X!A vKv^^stioIl^ if. ^ 

and determine \\\(* clvarce \u c\\\v^V>T\,tv^.xc«^\Tv%\a^^\\«oi>.v^ 

and no person shall be cowvVcleA, \v\V\YyiX ^\^ ^iKj^vRTot^^wfe 
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o£ two thirds of the membes? present JndgmeBt, in cases 
of impeachment, shall not extend farthei" than the removal 
from office, and aisquaTification to hold and enjoy any office, 
»f honor, trust, or profit, under this state ; but the party 
convicted shall be liable to indictment and punishment, ac* 
cording to law. 

3. The chancellor, and justices of the supreme court, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, or until they shall 
attain the age of sixty years. 

4. The supreme court shall consist of a chief Justice and 
two justices, any of whom may hold the court. 

5. The state shall be divided, by law, into a convenient 
number of circuits, not less than four, nor exceeding eight, 
subject to alteration by the legislature, from time to time, as 
the public good may require ; for each of which, a circuit 
judge shall be appointed, in the same manner, and hold his 
office by the same tenure, as the justices of the supreme 
court ; and who shall possess the powers of a justice o£ the 
supreme court at chambers, and in the trial of issues joined 
ill the supreme court, and in courts of oyer and terminer 
and jarl delivery. And such equity powers may be vested 
the said circuit Judges, or in the county courts, or in such 
other subordinate courts, as the legislature may by law 
direct, subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the chancellor. 

0. Judges of the county courts, and recorders of cities, 
shall liold their offices for five years, but may be removed by 
the senate, on the recommendation of the governor, for 
causes to be stated in such recommendation. 

7. Neither the chancellor, nor justices of the supreme 
court, nor any circuit judge, shall hold any other office or 
public iruAl, All votes for any elective office, given by the 
legislature or the people, for the chancellor, or a justice of 
the supreme court, or circuit judge, during his continuance in 
nis judicial office, shall be void. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. Members of the legislature, and all officers, executive 
md judicial, except such inferior officers as may by law be 
exempted, shall, before they enter on the duties of their re- 
spective offices, take and subscribe the following oath or 
i^mation : 

I do solemnly swear, (or affirm, as the case may be,) that 
[ will support the constitution of the United States, and 
he constitution of the state of New York^ wvd xVA.Vl.'^ViV 
iitbMly discharge the duties of t\ie ofEvce ol 
'4X)rding to the best of tny abUiiy . 

19 
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And no other oath, declaration, or test, ^all be required i 
BB a qualification for any office or public trust. 

ARTICLE yii. 

Sec. 1. No member of this state sliall be disfranchised, oi 
deprived of any of the rights or privileges secured to any 
citizen thereof, miless by tne hw of the land, or the judg 
ment of his peers. 

2. The trial by jury, in all cases in whieh it has been here- 
tofore used, shall remain inviolate forever; and no neii 
court shall be instituted, but such as shali proceed according 
to the course of the common law ; except such courts of 
equity, as the legislature is herein authorised to establish. 

3. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion and worship, ^vithout discrimmation or preference, shall 
forever be allowed in this state, to all mankind ; but the liber- 
ty of conscience hereby secured, shall not be so construed as 
t'^ excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsist- 
^t with the peace or safety of this state. 

4. Ami whereas the ministers of the gospel arc, by 
tiieir profession, dedicated to the service of G^, and the care 
of souls, and ought not to be diverted from the great duties of 
their functions; therefore, no minister of the gospel, or 
priest of any denomination whatsoever, shall, at any time 
lereafler, under any pretense or description whatever, l>c 
eligible to, or capable of holding, any civil or military offxcu 
or place within this state. 

5. The militia of this state shall, at all times hereafter 
be armed and disciplined, and in readiness for service ; but 
all such inhabitants of this state, of any religious denomina- 
lion whatever, as from scruples of conscience, may be averse 
to bearing arms, shall be excused therefrom, by paying to the 
state an equivalent in money ; and the legislature shall pro- 
vide by law, for the collection of such equivalent, to be esii 
mated according to the expense, in time and money, of an 
ordinary able bodied militia man. 

6. Tlie privilege of the writ of habeas corpus^ shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion, or invasion, tlve 
public safety may require its suspension. 

7. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
other infamous crime, (except in cases of impeachment, 
und in cases of the militia when in actual service ; and the 
knd and naval forces in time of war, or which this state ( 

mav keep J with the con«etv\ ot CoTv«««^\Ti>:\saft<i< ^eace, | 
*iitdm cases of petH VdTC.eny,Tai^wuv^w^Ed\^>^\iKi\^^\^^ 
^islature;) unless onpTe«cT\\meiv\ w \Tl«v^'«^««^^^^^^E^^ 
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jury ; and in every trial on impeachment or indictniunt, the 

Sarty accused shall be allowed counsel as in civil actions. 
fo person shall be subject for the same offense, to be twice 
put in jeopurdy of life or limb ; nor shall he be compelled in 
any crimmal case, to be a witness against himself; nor be 
deprive of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law ; nor shall private property be tadcen for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 

8. Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments, on all siibjccte, being responsible for the abuse 
of that riglit ; and no law shall be passed to restrain, or 
abridge, the liberty of speech, or of the press. In all prose- 
cutions or indictments for libels, the truth may be given in 
evidence to the jury ; and if it shall appear to the jury, that 
the matter charged as libelous, is true, and was published 
with good motives, and for justifiaoie ends, the party shall be 
acquitted ; aild the jury shall have the right to determine the 
law and the fact. 

9. The assent of two thirds of the members elected to 
each branch of the legislature, shall be requisite to every bill 
appropriating the public moneys or properly for local or 
private purposes, or creating, continuing, altering, or renew- 
ing, any body politic or corporate. 

10. The proceeds of all hinds belonging to this state, ex-* 
^rept such parts thereof as may be reserved or appropriated to 
public use, or ceded to the United States, which shall hereaf- 
ter be sold or disposed of, together with the fund denominated 
Uie common -school fund, shall be and remain a perpettial 
fund ; the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated 
and applied to the support of common schools through^ • ^ 
tJiis state. Rates of toll, not less than those agreed .to by 
the canal commissioners, and set forth in their report to the 
legislature of the twelfth of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty one, shall be imposed on, and collected from, 
all parts of the navigable communication between the great 
western and northern lakes and the Atlantic ocean, which 
now are or hereafter shall be made and completed : and the 
SQJd tolls, toffether with the duties on the manufacture of all 
salt, as established by the act of the fifteenth of April ^ one 
thpusand eight hundred and seventeen ; and the duties on 

SQods sold at auction, excepting therefrom the sum of thirty 
iree thousand five hundred dollars, otherwise appropriated 
by the said act ; and the amount of the revenue estaoUaihed 
by the act of the legislature of l\\e l\v\x\:\tV\v<i>V^«t^^ss«ifc 
thousand eight hundred and twenly, m \vevx ol ^^Nack^Ji^R* 
steun boat passengers j shall be, auOiTem^\Ti\\\NWW^^ '^ 
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piopriated and applied to the completion of such navigable ' 
comnninications, and to the payment of the interest, and 
reimhursement of the capita}, of the money already bomiwnM, 
or which hereafter shall be borrowed, to malce and complete 
the same. And neither the rates of toll on the said uavifable 
commnnications ; nor the duties on the manufacture of salt 
aforesaid ; nor the duties oi> goods sold at auction, as ' 
established by the act of the fifteenth of April, one thou*- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen, nor the amount of 
the revenue, established by the act of March the thir- 
tieth, one thousand eighteen himdred and twenty^ in lieu 
of the tax upon steam boat ptissengers ; shall be reduced oi 
diverted, at any time before the full and complete payment of 
the principal and interest of the money borrowed, or to be 
borrowed, as aforesaid. And the legislature shall never sell^ 
or dispose of the salt spriugs belonging to this state, nor th'/ 
lands contiguous thereto, which may be necessary or conve- 
nient for their use, nor ilie said navigable communications, 
or any part or section thereof; but the same shall be and 
remain the property of this state. 

11. No lottery shall hereafter be authorized in this state; 
and the legislature shall pass laws to prevent the sale of all 
lottery tickets within this state, except in lotteries already 
provided for by law. 

12. No purchase or contract for the sale of hnds in this 
state, made since the fourteenth day of October, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy five, or which may hereafter be 
made, of or with the Indians in this state, shall be valid, unless 
made under the autliority and with the consent of the legis- 
lature. 

13. Such parts of the common law, and of the acts of the le- 
gislature of the ce)lony of New York, as together did form the 
'aw of the said colony on the nineteenth day of April, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy five, and the resolutions of 
the congress of the said colony, and of the convention of the 
state of New York, in force on the twentieth day of April, 
on« thousand seven liundred and seventy seven, which have 
not since expired, or been repealed, or altered; and such acts 
Df the legislature of this state, as are now in force, shall be 
and continue the law of tliis state, subject to such alterations 
as the legislature shall make concerning the same. But all 
such parts of the common law, and such of the said acts, or 

parts thereof, as are repugnunl \o l\\la constitution, are hereby 
abrogated, 
14. All grants of land \v\lh\i\ l\\\a s\^\.€; xftaS^^iVj SSoaW^jj, 
of Gr?nt Britain, vr r)^:.v^^^^v!S^S:\\\%\\v.^^^^\<^'^'^'^^^^ 
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the fourteenth day of October, -one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy five, shall be null and void : but nothing contain- 
ed in this constitution, shall aflfect any grants of land within 
Ms stale, made by the authority of 4he said king or his pre- 
decessArs, or shall annul any charters to bodies politic and 
^wrporate, by him or them made, before that day; or shall 
aflfect any such grants or charters since made by this state, 
or by persoits acting under its authority ; or shall impair the 
obligation of any d(S)ts<5ontracftcdby the state, or individuals, 
cir bodies corporate, or any other rights of jwroperty, or any 
suits, actions, rights of actions, or other proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

ARTTOLE VIIL 

Sdc. 1. Any amendment, or amendments, to this constitu- 
tion, may be proposed in the senate or assembly, and if the 
same «hall be agreed to by a majority of the members elected 
to each of the two houses, such proposed amendment, or 
amendments, shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas 
and nays taken thereon, and referred to the legislature then 
next to be chosen ; and shall be piiblished, for three months 
previous to the time of making such choice; an.' ^ if in the le- 
gislature next chosen as aforesaid, sitch pr6]wSed aiftendment, 
or amendments, shall be agreed to by two thirds of ul the 
members elected to each house, then it shall be the duty of 
the legislature to submit such proposed amendment, or 
amendments, to the people, in such manner, and at such time, 
313 the legi>lature sliall prescribe ; and if the people shall ap- 
prove and ratify such amendment, or amendments, by a 
majority of the electors qualified to vote for members of the 
legislature, voting thereon, such amendment or amendments, 
shall bt:come part of the constitution. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Sec. 1. This constitution shall be in force from the last 
day of December, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
tnd twenty two. But all those parts of the same, which 
relate to the right of suffrage ; the division of the state into 
senate districts ; the number of members of the assembly to 
be elected in pursuance of this constitution ; the apportion- 
ment of members of assembly ; tlie elections hereby directed 
to commence on the first Monday of November, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty t\(:o-, vV^a t<sv^\ss^- 
ance of the members of the pTe?^civ\. Xfe^v^'aNxsct^ Vcv ^"^^^^ 
until the first dav of January, in IVve-yeat otv!&^^^s^v*o.-«\^^5^'^ 
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hundred and twenty three; and the prohibition against 
authorizing lotteries ; the prohibition agieiinst appropriating 
the public moneys or property for local or private purposes, 
or creating, continuing, altering, or renewing, any body poli- 
tic, or corporate, without the assent of two thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each branch of the legislature^ shall be in force, 
and take effect from the last day of February next. The mem- 
bers of the present legislature, shall, on the first Monday of 
March next, take and subscribe an oath, or afiirmation. to 
support the constitution, so far as the same shall then be in 
force. Sheriffs, clerks of counties, and coroners, shall be 
elected at the election hereby directed to commence on the 
first Monday of November, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty two ; but they shall not enter on the 
duties of iheir offices before the first day of January then 
next following. The commissions of all persons holding 
civil offices on the last day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty two, shall expire on thai day ; but the 
officers then in commission, may respectively continue to 
hold their said offices until new appointments or elections 
shall take place under this constitution. 

2. The existing laws, relative to the manner of notifying, 
holding, and cofiducting elections, making returns, and can- 
vassing votes, shall be in force, and observed, in respect . to 
the elections hereby directed to commence on the first Mon 
day of November, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty two, so far as the same are applicable. And the 
present legislature shall pass such other and further laws, as 
may be requisite for the execution of the provisions of this 
constitution, in respect to elections. 

Done in Convention, at the Capitol, in the city of Albany, the 
tenth day of November, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one, and of the independence of the 
United States of America, the forty sixth. 

DANIEL D, TOMPKINS, 

President, 
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AMENDMENTS. 

[Adopted in 1S26.] 



«' 



First : That the people in this state, in their several towns, 
hall, at their annual election, and in such manner as the legis- 
lature shall direct, elect by ballot their justices of the peac^ ; 
and the justices so elected in any town shall immediately 
thereafter meet together, and in presence of the sui>ervisor 
and town clerk of the said town, be divided by lot into four 
classes, of one in each class, and be numbered one, two, three. 
f>tid four ; and the office of number one shall expire at the end 
of the first year, of number two at the end of the second 
year, of number three at the end of the third year, and of 
number four at the end of the fourth year, in order that one 
justice may thereafter be annually elected ; and that so much 
of the seventh section of the fourth article of the constitu- 
tion of this state as is inconsistent with this amendment, be 
abrogated. 

SEcoNn: That so much of the first section of the second 
article of the constitution as |)rescribes the qualification of 
voters, other than persons of colour, be and the same is here- 
by abolished, and that the following be substituted in the 
place thereof: 

Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding any election, and for the last six months a re- 
sident of the county where he may oflfer his vote, shall be 
entitled to vote in tlje town or ward where he actually le- 
resides, and not elsewhere, for all officers that now are, or 
hereafter may be elective by the people. 
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